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Country  Gentleman’s  Recreation: 


CONTAINING  THE  WHOLE  ARTS 


OfErceoirg  and  Managing®  Of  Courfing. 

‘’amS  ,Kis’w,nh  tlie  belt  Of  Breeding  and  Ordering 
1VU  aods  of  righting  them*!  Dogs  for  the  Gan  or 

Of  Rearing  and.  Backing  Chafe,  &c. 

G OltS  J £  Af  /f  /•  • 


•  Colts  4  C 
Ct  Managing  Race-Hor/es, 
Harters,  See. 

Or  Horfe  R  act  sir. . 

Of  Bowling . .  . . 

Of  Hare -Hunting . -  <fd' 

Ol  Fox-Hunting ...  .  .  .  _  .nip 
{  Buck- Huntings  .  .... 

Of  Otter -Huntings  -  .  . 


Of  Angling  in  all  its  vari¬ 
ous  Branches.-- -^2  -  ^ 

Of  Breeding  Pigeons^  Rah- 
bets,  Canary  Birds,  &c . 

Of  finding  the  Haunts  of 
Bar  triages,  Pheafants,  and 
all  Manner  or  Game* 

Ol  Shooting ,  and  of  Shoot- 
ing  Flying ,  &C. 


,  together 

Vvi^li  fevera7  other  equally  curious  Artici  es,  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  this  Title  Page. 


By  T  II  O  M  AS  F  A  I  R  F  A  X,  Efq. 


A  Sf  or tf man's  Skill \  'whoever  means  to  claim , 
Uujlread  our  Book ,  W  then  he'll  know  bis  GW  5 
Twul  Bowlers,  Courfers,  Racers,  Hunter  ■,  luit , 

Or  teach  the  F owl tr  flying  Birds  tojhoot. 


ROND  ON: 

Pnmed  for  T.  COOKE,  at  Shake  fare’s -  Head, 

m  fatcr-Rofler 

hjUn  ft 


THE  Origin  of  innocent  Diverfions,  and 
manly  Exercifes,  is  coeval  with  the  firfh 
Formation  of  Human  Society.  Indeed  thefe 
Diverfions  and  Exercifes  exilled  in  the  World 
long  before  thofe  States  were  formed,  who  af¬ 
terwards  made  fo  great  a  Figure  in  HHtory,  al¬ 
though  even  under  them,  they  were  confidered 
as  honourable,  and  no  way  beneath  the  Cha¬ 
racters  of  the.greatell  Heroes.  The  vital, 
the  adtive  Principle,  which  leads  us  to  the 
Practice  of  innocent  Diverfions,  is  one  of  the 
nobleft  that  can  aCtuate  the  Heart  of  Man, 
namely  Emulation  *  or  a  Defire  to  exceil 
others,  while  the  Confequencesrefulting  from 
them  are  more  important  than  fome  will 
believe,  or  others  acknowledge  *  for  while  they 
furnifh  a  Relaxation  from  the  Toils  of  Bu- 
finefs,  and  an  Alleviation  of  the  Cares  of  Life, 
they  add  Vigour  to  the  Mind  j  Health  to  the 
Body  $  and,  in  conformity  with  the  delightful 
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Variations  of  the  Seafons,  mix  our  Pains  and 
Pleafures  together  with  a  juft  and  equal  I  em- 
perance. 

In  the  infant  State  of  Human  Society,  the 
Exercifes  of  Hunting,  Fowling,  and  Fifhing, 
were  found  neceffary  to  fupport  Individuals 
and  their  Families;  but  afterwards,  when  Re¬ 
finement  of  Manners  took  Place  of  favage 
Rufticity;  when  Men  began  to  know  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  their  own  Importance,  and'confidered 
themfelves  as  diftinguilhed  above  others,  in 
Confequence  of  their  Dexterity,  or  Ingenuity 
in  manly  Exercifes  ;  the  Public  became  in  a 
Manner  interefted,  and  it  was  found  conducive 
both  to  the  Security  and  Honour  of  the  State, 
to  annex  .diftinguifbing  Marks  of  Favour  to 
thofe  whofe  Addons  entitled  them  to  it,  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  Manner.  To  this  laudable 
Principle  may  be  afcribed  the  Origin  cf  the 
Olympic  Games  among  the  Greeks,  the  pub¬ 
lic  Shews  among  the  Romans,  and  Knight- 
errantry,  as  pradifed  by  thcfe  Northern  Na¬ 
tions  of  whom  we  are  the  lineal  Descendants. 
The  fame  Spirit  of  Emulation  among  Indivi¬ 
duals,  and  the  fame  Reafons  of  State,  operate 
Ids  or  more  on  the  human  Mind,  and  rule  all 
the  various  Forms  of  Government. 

What  was  pr addled  from  Motives  of  Ne- 

ceftity  in  the  early  Ages  of  the  World,  was 

encouraged  in  more  enlightened  States,  that 

Youth  might  be  habituated  in  manly  Exercifes, 
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in  order  to  wean  them  from  that  Effeminacy, 
which  in  a  State  of  Indolence  would  have  be¬ 
witched  their  Minds,  and  enervated  their  Bo* 
dies.  But  (till  there  was  fomething  wanting, 
all  he  Rules  prefcribed  for  their  Conduct  were 
only  Inroads,  that  it  was  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  many  of  them  would  be  forgotten  as  fbon 
as  old.  The  Ufe  of  Letters  was  either  then 
not  known,  or  but  little  underftood,  fo  that  it 
was  imp  ,(Tible  for  any  Man  to  retain  in  his 
Memory  what  was  only  verbally  dictated,  un- 
lefs  he  was  fomething  of  an  extraordinary  Cha¬ 
racter,  and  far  above  the  common  Rank  of 
his  Fellow  Creatures,  a  Favour  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  but  feldom  granted.  Thofe  who 
live  in  the  prefent  Age,  have  this  peculiar  Ad¬ 
vantage,  that  Arts  and  Sciences  are  not  only 
reduced  to  proper  SyUems,  but  every  Thing 
is  treated  of  in  fo  plain  a  Manner,  that  almost 
every  Perfon  may  underdand  them. 

With  Refpedt  to  the  prefent  Work,  it  has 
many  Advantages  above  all  that  has  been  al¬ 
ready  publifhed.  The  Rules  laid  down  by  the 
beftSportfmen  have  been  carefully  attended  to, 
but  they  have  been  no  farther  countenanced  or 
embraced,  than  was  confident  with  the  Author's 
practical  Knowledge  of  the  different  SubjeCts* 
Many  Superfluities  have  been  lopped  off,  the 
practical  Knowledge  of  the  different  Sub¬ 
jects  have  been  inve (ligated  from  actual  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  thofe  who  are  fond  of  indulging 
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themfelvesinmanlyand  innocent  Amufements, 
will  here  find  an  lnftru£tor,  that  will  not  de¬ 
ceive,  but  be  of  Service  to  them  in  all  their 
Purfuits.  The  Author,  though  well  acquainted 
with  the  Theory,  has  advanced  nothing  but 
what  he  knows  to  be  confident  with  Pradice, 
and  the  Reader  will  meet  with  a  more  accurate 
Delineation  of  the  Subjedl  than  can  be  found 
in  one  half  of  the  Books  extant,  whilft  his 
Praddice  will  give  him  daily  Proofs  of  its  Uti¬ 
lity.  £s  fuch  it  is  prefented  to  the  Public, 
nor  is  there  the  lead  Doubt  of  its  meeting  with 
their  candid  and  favourable  Reception. 
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Of  Game-Cocks  and  Cock-Fighting. 

9 

Of  the  Choice  COCKS. 

THE  beft  properties  for  the  choice  of  fight¬ 
ing  cocks,  is  their  fhape,  colour,  and  courage, 
and  fharp  heels  or  fpurs.  As  to  their  fhape, 
the  middle  fized  ones  are  efleemed  the  beft, 
as  being  fooneft  and  eafiefl:  matched,  as  alfo  the  nim- 
bleft  and  generally  of  mold  courage:  the  fmall  fized 
ones  are  weak  and  tedious  in  battle. 

The  Shape . 

Hf  fhould  be  of  a  proud  and  upright  fhape,  with 
a  fmall  head,  a  qu’ck  large  eye,  with  a  firong  back, 
his  fpurs  long,  rought,  and  fharp,  a  little  bending  in¬ 
wards. 

A  4  His 
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His  Colour. 

I  he  grey  pile,  yellow  pile,  or  red,  with  the  black 
breath  is  efteemed  the  bed ;  the  pied  is  not  fo  good, 
and  the  white  and  dun  wmrft  of  all. 

II  he  is  red  about  the  head,  like  fcarlet,  it  is  a  fign 
of  drength,  luff  and  courage  ;  but  if  pale  it  is  a  fign 
of  fuintnefs  and  ficknefs. 

His  Courage . 

His  courage  is-fhewed  by  his  walk,  treading,  and 
pride  o i  his  going,  'anti  in  pen  by  his  frequent  crow¬ 
ing  :  lor  the  fharpneis  o*  his  heel,  or,  as  the  cock 
mailers  call  it,  the  narrow  heel  is  only  feen  in  his 
fighting,  or  the  coc,.  is  laid  to  be  fharp  heeled,  or 
narrow^  heeled,  which  every  time  he  rifes,  hits  and 
draws  blood  of  his  adverfary,  gilding  (as  they  term 
it)  his  fpurs  in  blood,  and  every  blow  threatening  the 
other’s  death.  «'  ■ 

Of  Breeding . 

I  lie  breeding  cocks  for  battle,  are  much  different 
irom  thole  of  the  dunghill  *  for  they  are  like  birds  of 
prey,  in  which  the  female  is  ot  better  efteem  than 
the  male  j  and  10  in  the  breeding  be  fure  that  the 
hens  be  right,  that  is,  they  mufl  be  of  a  right  plume, 
as  grey5  grHzle,  fpeckled  or  yellowifh. 

iilack  or  brown  is  not  amifs,  their  bodies  large, 
and  well  pouked  behind  for  large  eggs,  and  well 
xiil ted  on  tne  crown,  which  lhows  good  courage. 

it  they  have  weapons  it  is  the  better;  alfo  they 
mint  be  of  good  courage,  otherwife  their  chickens 
will  not  be  good. 

^  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  perfe<5l  hen  from  a 
dunghill- cock,  will  bring  a  good  chicken;  but  the 
befi  cock  from  a  dunghill-hen,  can  never  get  a  good 
one  ;  and  the  befl  fealcrn  of  the  year  to  breed  in,  is 
fioin  the  increafe  of  the  moon  in  February ,  to  the 

increafe 
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in  create  of  the  moon  in  March ,  for  a  March  bird  is 
of  far  greater  efteem  than  thofe  bred  at  other  times. 

Let  the  pen  where  fhe  fits  be  placed  warm,  with 
foft  fweet  draw  therein  for  her  neft,  they  being 
much  tenderer  than  the  dunghill  hens ;  and  permit 
no  other  fowl  to  come  where  fhe  fits,  for  that  will 
difturb  her. 

You  fhould  obferve,  if  file  be  bufy  in  turning 
her  eggs  (being  a  good  fign)  if  not,  do  it  at  fuch 
times  as  fhe  rifes  from  her  neft  ;  and  be  fure  that 
(he  has  always  meat  and  water  by  her,  left  when 
fhe  rifes  fhe  ihould  ftay  too  long  to  feek  food,  and 
fo  her  eggs  fhould  be  chilled  and  fpoiled. 

Likewife  in  the  place  where  fhe  fits,  let  there  be 
fand,  gravel,  and  fine  fifted  afbes,  to  bathe  and  trim 
herfelf  at  pleafure. 

In  about  three  weeks  fhe  will  hatch,  and  obferve, 
that  if  fhe  do  not  cover  and  keep  the  firft  warm  till  the 
reft  are  hatched,  take  thofe  from  her,  and  keep  them 
warm  in  wool  by  the  fire,  till  all  are  hatched,  and 
then  put  them  under  her,  keeping  both  the  hen  and 
chickens  very  warm,  not  fufFering  them  to  go  abroad 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  the  cold  j  for  they 
are  fo  tender,  that  cold  will  kill  them. 

Let  them  have  plenty  of  food,  as  oatmeal,  cheefe- 
parings,  fine  fmall  wheat,  and  the  fike,  and  a  large 
room  to  walk  in,  with  a  boarded  floor;  for  that  of 
earth  or  brick,  is  too  cold  or  mcift. 

After  three  or  four  weeks,  let  them  walk  in  your 
court-yard,  or  garden,  to  pick  worms,  provided 
there  are  no  finks  or  puddles  of  (linking  water,  which 
is  as  bad  as  poifon  for  them  to  drink,  engendering 
corrupt  difeafes. 

After  this  manner,  keep  them  till  you  can  know 
the  cock  chickens  from  the  hens ;  and  when  you 
perceive  their  combs  or  wattles  to  appear,  cut  them 
off,  anoint  the  fore  with  fweet  butter,  till  well ;  and 
,  A  5  *  this 
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this  will  make  them  have  fine  fmall,  flender,  and 
finooth  heads  ;  whereas  if  you  let  the  combs  grow 
To  their  bignefs,  and  then  cut  them  off,  it  will  caufe 
them  to  have  gouty  thick  heads,  with  great  lumps ; 
neither  is  the  lux  of  blood  good,  for  the  leaft  lofs  of 
blood  in  a  feathered  fowl,  is  very  dangerous. 

Let  the  cock  chickens  go  with  their  hens,  till  they 
begin  to  fight  one  with  another ;  but  then  feparate 
them  in  feveral  walks,  and  that  walk  is  the  beft 
that  is  freeit  from  the  refort  of  others. 

Let  the  feeding  places  be  upon  foft  dry  ground ; 
or  upon  boards  ;  for  to  breed  them  upon  pavements, 
or  on  plainer  floors,  will  make  their  beaks  blunt  and 
weak,  fo  that  it  will, hinder  their  holding  faft. 

Any  white  corn,  as  oats,  barley  or  wheat,  is 
good  food  for  a  cock  in  his  walk  ;  fo  are  toaft  or 
crufts  of  bread  fteeped  in  beer  or  wine,  for  it  will 
both  fcour  and  cool  them  inwardly. 

If  your  chickens  begin  to  crow  at  about  fix  months 
dear  and  loud,  or  at  unfeafonable  times,  it  is  a  fign 
of  cowardice  and  falfhood,  fo  that  they  are  not 
worth  the  rearing;  for  the  true  cock  is  very  lorg 
before  he  can  get  his  voice,  and  then  he  obferves  his 
hours. 

'1  o  one  cock  four  or  five  hens  are  fufficient ;  for 
.  they  are  of  fo  hot  a  nature,  and  will  tread  fo  much, 
that  they  foon  con  fume  their  natural  (Jrength. 

At  two  years  old  you  may  put  a  cock  to  the  bat¬ 
tle,  as  not  being  before  perfed  and  compleat  in  every 
member  ;  for  by  fuffering  him  to  fight  wLen  his 
fpurs  are  but  warts,  you  may  know  his  courage, 
but  not  his  goodnefs. 

Ypu  muff  alfo  be  circumfped  about  the  perch 
whereon  he  roofteth  ;  for  if  it  be  too  fmall  in  the 
gr  ipe,  or  crooked,  or  fo  ill  placed,  that  he  cannot  Tit 
without  ftradiing,  it  will  make  him  uneven  heeled, 
and  by  conference  no  good  ftriker. 

The' 
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The  bed  way  is  to  make  a  row  of  little  perches, 
not  above  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  about  a 
fodt  from  the  ground,  fo  that  with  eafe  they  may  go- 
up  to  them  ;  and  being  fet,  mud  have  their  legs 
clofe,  the  fhortnefs  of  the  perch  not  admitting 
otherwife  ;  and  it  is  a  maxim,  He  that  is  a  clofe fitter 
is  always  a  narrow  jlriker. 

You  mud  always  be  careful,  that  when  your  cock 
doth  leap  from  the  perch,  the  ground  be  foft  where¬ 
upon  he  lighteth ;  for  hard  ground  caufeth  gouti- 
nefs,  /} 

Of  dieting  and  ordering  Cocks, 

For  dieting  and  ordering  a  cock  for  the  batfte3 
which  is  the  principal  thing,  obferve  thefe  direc¬ 
tions. 

The  bed  time  to  take  up  your  cocks,  is  the  latter 
end  of  Augujlf  and  having  viewed  them  well,  and 
they  are  found,  hard  feathered,  and  full  fummed,  put 
them  in  feveral  pens. 

Their  pens  fhould  be  made  of  clofe  boards,  well 
joined  together  all  but  the  forepart,  which  mud 
be  made  open  like  a  grate,  the.  bars  about  two  inches 
apart,  and  before  the  grate  two  large  troughs  of 
foft  wood,  the  one  for  water,  and  the  other  for  meat  ; 
the  door  of  the  grate  to  be  made  to  lift  up  and  down, 
and  of  fuch  largenefs,  as ‘with  eafe  to  put  the  cock 
in,  and' take  him  out,  and  to  clean  the  pen  daily  to 
keep  it  fv/eet. 

The  pen  fhould  be  at  lead  three  feet  high,  artd 
two  feet  fquare,  and  of  thefe  many  may  be  joined  in 
one  front,  according  to  the  ufe  you  have  for  them. 

For  the  firft  three  or  four  days  they  are  put  in 
their  pens,  feed  them  only  with  old  wheat  bread, 
the  cruft  pared  away,  and  cut  into  little  bits,  with 
which  feed  them  at  fun-rifing,  and  fun  Yet,  giving 
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them  about  a  handful  at  a  time;  and  be  fure  let  him 
not  be  without  good  frefh  water. 

they  have  been  thus  fed  four  days,  and  their 
crops  cleared  of  the  corn,  worms,  and  other  coarfe 
feeding,  in  the  morning  take  them  out  of  the  pens, 
putting  a  pair  of  hots  upon  each  of  their  heels,  which 
hots  aie  foit  bombafled  rolls  of  leather,  covering  their 
ipurs,  that  they  cannot  hurt  or  bruife  one  another, 
io  letting  them  down  upon  the  grafs,  (that  is  two 
41  a  ll^ej  let  them  fight  and  baffle  one  another  for 
a  good  while,  provided  they  do  not  wound  or  draw 

blood  of  each  other,  and  this  is  called  fparring  of 

cocks.  7  & 

i  he  reafon  of  thus  exercifing  them,  is  to  chafe  and 
>.;eat  the  bodies,  to  break  the  fat  and  glut  within 
them,  and  caufe  it  to  come  away. 

iour  cocks  being  fparred  fufficiently,  and  that 
you  xee  them  pant  and  grow  weary,  take  them  up 
and  untie  their  hots ;  then  being  provided  with  deep 
flraw  balkets  made  for  that  purpofe,  with  fweet  foft 
if  raw  to  the  middle,  put  into  each  bafket  a  cock, 
covering  him  over  with  the  like  ffraw  to  the  top  • 
then  put  on  the  lid  clofe,  fo  let  him  fweat  and  dove 
till  the  evening  •  but  before  you  put  him  into  the 
bafket,  give  him  a  pretty  big  lump  of  fweet  butter, 
with  white  fugar  candy,  and  rofemary  finely  chop¬ 
ped,  and  this  fcouring  well  bring  away  his  ereafe 
and  breed  breath  and  iirength.  L 

in  the  evening,  about  four  or  five  of  the  clock, 
take  them  out  of  the  ffoving  bafket,  and  licking  their 
ht  ads  and  eyes  ail  over,  put  them  into  the  pens,  then 
take  a  good  handful  of  bread  cut  fmall,  put  it  to 
each  in  their  troughs,  and  pifs  therein,  fo  that  the 
cock  m«y  iukc  the  bread  out  of  the  warm  urine,  and 
this  wilt  fcour  and  cleanfe  both  the  head  and  the 
body  extremely. 

-*•  he  oread  that  you  mud  now  and  afterwards  give 

them. 
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them,  murt  not  be  fine  white  bread,  but  a  fort  made 
for  that  purpofe,  after  this  manner. 

Take  half  a  peck  of  wheat  meal,  and  the  like 
quantity  of  fine  oatmeal ;  mix  thefe  together,  and 
knead  them  in  a  ftiff  parte,  with  ale,  the  whites  of 
twelve  eggs,  and  half  a  pound  of  butter. 

This  palfe  being  well  wrought,  make  it  into  broad 
thin  cakes,  and  being  three  or  four  days  old,  and  the 
biirter  rings  cut  away,  cut  it  into  little  fquare  bits 
and  give  it  to  the  cocks. 

Having  fed  your  cocks  thus,  after  their  fparring, 
the  next  day  let  them  rert,  only  give  them  their  or¬ 
dinary  feeding  of  bread  and  water ;  then  the  next  day 
(which  is  the  fparring)  take  them  into  a  fair,  even, 
green  clofe,  there  fet  down  one  of  them,  and  having 
a  dunghill  cock  in  your  arms,  fhow  it  him,  running 
from  him,  enticing  him  to  follow  you  ;  and  fo  chafe 
him  up  and  down  lor  half  an  hour,  fufferinghim  now 
and  then  to  have  a  rtroke  at  him  ;  and  when  you  fee 
him  well  heated  and  panteth,  take  him  up,  and  car¬ 
ry  him  to  his  pen,  and  there  give  him  his  fcouring. 
Take,  frefh  butter,  half  a  pound  ;  beat  it  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  with  the  herbs  of  grace,  hyfop,  and  rofemary, 
until  the  herbs  are  incorporated  therein,  and  that  the 
butter  is  brought  to  a  green  fafve ;  and  of  this  give 
the  cock  a  roil  or  two,  as  big  as  he  can  well  fwallow, 
then  ftbve  him  in  the  balket,  as  aforefaid,  until  the 
evening:  then  take  him  out,  put  him  in  his  pen,  and 
feed  him  as  above  directed. 

The  next  day  let  him  rert  and  feed,  and  the  day 
following  again  fparhim;  and  this  method  obferve 
every  other  day  for  the  firft  fortnight,  to  fpar  or  chafe 
him,  as  being  the  molt  natural  and  kindlieft  heats  ; 
but  forget  not  to  give  him  a  fcouring  after  every  heat, 
as  aforefaid,  for  the  breaking  and  clean  fin  g  him  from 
ryeafe,  glut  and  filth,  which  lying  in  his  body  caufeth 

purfmefs 
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piirfinefs  and  faintnefs,  fo  that  he  cannot  Rand  out 
the  latter  end  of  a  battle,. 

Thus  having  fed  your  cocks  the  firR  fortnight,  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  rules  the  next  fortnight;  but^  for  a 
week  do  not  fpar  him,  or  give  him  heats  above  twice 
a  week,  fo  that  three  or  four  times  in  a  fortnight  will 
be  fufficient :  and  each  time  hove  and  fcour  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  heats,  long  heats  requiring  longer  Ro¬ 
ving,  as  alfo  greater  fcouring. 

But  if  you  find  him  in  good  breath,  and  that  he  re¬ 
quires  but  flight  heats,  then  Rove  him  the  lefs,  and 
give  him  the  lefs  fcouring. 

Tor  the  third  fortnight,  which'  compleats  the  fix. 
weeks,  feed  him  as  aforefaid,  but  fpar  him  not  at  all, 
for  fear  of  making  his  head  tender  and  fore,  neither 
give  him  any  violent  exercife,  but  only  two  or  three 
times  in  the  fortnight,  let  him  moderately  be  chafed' 
up  and  down,  to-maintain  his  wind  ;  and  now  and 
then  cuff  a  cock ;  which  you  muR  hold  in  your 
hands  ;  which  done,  give  him  his  fcouring,  well  rol- 
led  up  in  powder  of  brown  fugar  candy,  for  the 
cock  being  now  come  to  his  perfedl  health,  and  clear 
from  filth  in  his  body,  the  fugar  prevents  that  (icknefs 
which  the  fcouring  would  then  caufe,.  and  alfo. 
ffrengthens  nature  againR  the  medicine. 

Matching  of  fighting  Cocks. 

Your  fix  weeks  feeding  being  finiRted,  and  finding' 
your  cock  in  luR  and  breath,  he  is  fit  to  fight,  always 
obferving,  that  he  hath  at  leaR  three  days  reR  before 
fighting,  and  be  well  emptied  of  meat  before  you 
bring  him  into  the  pit. 

Being  brought  into  the  pit,  your  chief  care  muR 
be  in  the  matching  him,  in  which  confiRs  the  greateR 
glory  of  a  cock-maRer,  therefore  in  your  matching  - 
there  are  but  two  things  to  be  confidered,  viz.  the 
Rrength  of  cocks,  and  the  length  of  cocks. 

.  Now 
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Now  for  the  knowledge  of  thefe,  there  are  two 
rules :  as  for  his  ftrength,  it  is  known  by  the  thick- 
nefs  of  his  body,  that  cock  being  held  ftrongeft  which 
is  largeft  in  the  girth,  which  may  be  eafily  known  by 
the  meafuring  him  with  your  fingers  :  as  for  his 
length,  it  is  eafily  known  by  griping  him  about  the 
middle,  caufing  him  to  ftretch  forth  his  legs ;  but  if 
you  are  doubtful  of  lofifig  in  one,  yet  are  fure  to  gain 
in  the  other,  you  may  venture  to  match. 

Your  cock  being  matched  thus,  prepare  him  to  the 
battle  :  firft,  with  a  fine  pair  of  cock-fhears,  cut  off 
his  mane  clofe  to  the  neck,  from  his  head  to  the  fet- 
ting  on  of  his  fhoulders  ;  then  clip  off  all  the  feathers 
from  his  tail  clofe  to  his  rump,  which  the  more  fcarlet 
it  appears,  the  better  hate  of  body  he  is  in  :  then 
take  his  wings,  extending  them  forth  by  the  firft 
feather,  clip  the  reft  llopewife,  with  fharp  points,  that 
in  his  rifing  he  may  endanger  the  eyes  of  his  adver- 
fary  ;  then,  with  a  fharp  knife,  fcrape  fmooth  and 
fharpen  his  beak,  and  alfo  fmooth  and  fharpen  his 
fpurs  ;  and  laftly,  fee  that  there  be  no  feathers  about 
the  crown  of  his  head  for  his  adverfary  to  take  hold 
of;  then,  with  your  fpittle,  moiften  his  head  all  over,, 
and  fo  turn  him  into  the  pit  to  try  his  fortune. 

The  battle  being  ended,  your  firft  bufinefs  muft  be 
to  fearch  his  wounds,  and  fuch  as  you  find,  fuck  out 
the  blood  with  your  mouth  ;  then  wafh  them  with 
A  warm  urine  to  keep  them  from  rankling  ;  and  prefent- 
Ty  give  him  a  bit  or  two  of  your  beft  fcouring,  and 
fo  ftove  him  up  as  hot  as  you  can  for  that  night ; 
and  in  the  morning  take  him  forth,  and  if  you  fee  his 
head  much  fwelled,  fuck  it  with  your  mouth,  as 
aforefaid,  and  bathe  it  with  warm  urine. 

Then  having  the  powder  of  the  herb  Robert \  well 
dried,  and  finely  lifted,  pounce  all  the  fore  places 
therewith,  and  give  him  a  good  handful  of  bread  to 
eat,  out  of  warm  urine,  and  then  put  him  into  the 

ftove 
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agam,  as  before  directed,  being  very  careful 
that  no  air  come  to  him  till  the  fwellins  is  gone  • 

out  twice  a  day  fuck  and  drefs  him,  feed  him  as 
aioreiaid. 

But  if  your  cock  has  received  any  hurt  in  his  eve, 
then  take  a  leaf  or  two  of  right  ground-ivy,  that' is. 
Inch  as  grows  ih  little  tufts  in  the  bottom  of  hedges  ■ 
chew  it  in  your  mouth  very  well,  fucking  out  the 
jiiicc,  winch  fquirting  into  his  eye  two  or  three  times, 
will  foon  cure  it,  provided  the.  fight  is  not  pierced: 
and  it  will  alfo  preferve  the  eye  from  films,  flaws, 

If  your  cock  hath  veined  himfelf,  either  by  narrow 
I  nking,  or  other  crofs  blow,  find  out  the  wound, 
and  prefently  bind  into  it  the  foft  down  of  a  hare, 
and  it  wnl  both  {launch  it,  and  cure  it. 

After  your  wounded  cocks  are  put  forth  to  their 
waks,  as  being  fit  to  go  abroad,  and  when  you  came 
to  viht  them  in  about  a  month  or  two  after,  if  you 
hnd  any  hard  fwelled  bunches  about  their  heads, 

n  endA.U  1S  a  flgn  of  unfollnd  cores; 

and  then  with  a  (harp  pen-knife  open  them,  and 

cndh  out  the  laid  cores  ;  then  fuck  out  all  the  cor- 

Juption,  and  fdl  the  whole  with  fre(h  butter,  which 
will  perfect  the  cure. 


Of  Colts. 

C^^Fr  a  70rcl  *n  £eneral  fignifying  the  malfc* 
and  female  of  the  horfe  kind  ;  the  firft  likewife 

tor  aihm<3ion  fake,  being  called  a  horfe  colt,  and  the 
otner  a  nlly. 

ih±ftZ'hB  cohs,h^e  been  foaled,  you  may  fufFer 

fooner  or  lT  W“h  *  j?  “are  ti!i  about  Michaelmas, 
iooner  or  laier,  according  as  the  cold  weather  comes  ' 

be’kvDtiney  mUft  b£  Vl"ler’  after  which  let,l>™ 
k  f  n  a  convenient  houfe,  with  a  low  rack  and 

manger 
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manger  for  their  hay  and  oats,  which  mu  ft  be  hveei 
and  good;  with  a  little  wheaten  bran  mixed  with  the 
oats,  to  caufe  them  to  drink  and  to  keep  their  bodies 
open. 

Further,  that  colts  thus  fed  with  grain  do  not 
grow  thickifh  upon  their  legs,  but  grow  broader  and 
better  knit  than  if  they  had  eaten  nothing  but  hay 
and  bran,  and  will  endure  fatigue  the  better. 

But  above  all,  they  muff  be  kept  from  wet  and 
cold,  which  are  the  hurtfuleft  things  imaginable  to 
them,  nothing  being  more  tender  than  they  are. 

For  proof  of  this,  take  a  Spanifh  flail  ion,  and  let 
him  cover  two  mares,  which  for  age,  beauty  and 
comelinefs,  may  admit  of  no  difference  between  them ; 
and  if  they  be  both  horfe  colts,  or  both  fillies,  which 
is  one  and  the  fame  thing,  let  one  run  abroad,  and 
the  other  be  houfed,  every  winter,  kept  warm,  and 
ordinarily  attended,  as  aforefaid;  and  that  colt  that 
has  been  kept  abroad  fhall  have  large  fiefhy  {boul¬ 
ders,  flabby  and  gouty  legs,  weak  pafterns,  and  ill 
hoofs;  and  {hall  be  a  dull,  heavy  jade,  in  compa¬ 
nion  to  the  other  which  is  houfed,  and  orderly 
kept  as  before;  and  which  will  have  a  fine  fore¬ 
head,  be  well  fhaped,  have  good  legs  and  hoofs, 
and  be  of  a  good  flrength  and  fpirit:  by  which  you 
may  know,  that  to  have  the  fined  ftallion,  and  the 
beautifulleft  mare,  is  nothing,  if  they  are  fpoiled  in 
breeding  up. 

It  worth  obfervation,  that  fome  foals,  under  fix 
months  old,  though  their  dams  yield  abundance  of 
milk,  yet  decay  daily,  and  have  a  cough,  proceeding 
from  certain  pellicles,  or  fkins  that  breed  in  their 
ftomachs,  which  obftrudt  their  breathing,  and  at  lafl 
defiroy  them  entirely. 

To  remedy  this  malady,  take  the  bag  wherein 
the  colt  was  foaled,  dry  it,  and  give  them  as  much 
of  it  in  milk  as  you  can  take  up  with  three  fingers: 

but 
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but  if  you  have  not  preferred  the  bag,  procure  the 
lungs  of  a  young  fox,  and  ufe  it  inftead  of  the  afore- 
faid  powder. 

It  will  be  proper  to  let  the  colts  play  an  hour  or 
two,  in  fome  court-yard  or  the  like  place,  when 
it  is  fair  weather,  provided  you  put  them  up  again 
carefully,  and  fee  that  they  take  no  harm. 

When  the  winter  is  fpent,  turn  them  into  fome 
dry  ground,  where  the  grals  is  fhort  and  fweet,  and 
where  there  is  good  water  that  they  may  drinx  at 
pleafure;  for  it  is  not  neceftary  that  a  colt  fhould 
his  belly  immediately,  like  a  horfe  that  laboms 

hard.  - 

The  next  winter  you  may  take  them  into  the 
houfe,  and  ufe  them  juft  as  your  other  horfes;  hut 
let  not  your  horfes,  colts  and  fillies  be  kept  together, 
after  the  firft  year. 

This  method  may  be  obferved  every  fummer  and 
winter,  till  you  break  them,  which  you  may  do 
after  they  are  three  years  old  ;  and  it  will  be  a  very 
eafy  thing,  if  you  obferve  the  atorefaid  method  of 
houfing  them,  foe  ordering  them  the  fecond  year  as 
vou  do  other  horfes,  that  they  will  be  fo  tame  and 
gentle,  that  you  need  not  fear  their  plunging,  leaping, 
kicking,  or  the  like  coltifh  tricks ;  for  they  will  take 
the  faddie  quietly. 

Take  notice,  that  as  yearlings  muftbe  kept  abioad 
together,  fo  thofe  of  two  years  old  together;  the 
like  for  thofe  of  three  yearlings,  which  ordered  is 
mod  agreeable  to  them. 

In  order  to  make  him  endure  the  faddie  the  bettei, 
the  way  to  make  it  familiar  to  him  will  be,  by  clap¬ 
ping  the  faddie  with  your  hand  as  it  ftands  upon  his 
back,  by  ftriking  it,  and  fwaying  upon  it,  dangling 
the  ftirrups  by  his  fides,  rubbing  them  againft  his 
fides,  and  making  much  of  him,  and  bring  him  to 
be  familiar  with  all  things  about  him;  as  ftiaimng 
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the  crupper,  fattening  and  loofening  the  girths,  and 
taking  up  and  letting  out  the  ftirrups. 

Then  as  to  the  mouthing  of  him,  when  he  will 
trot^with  the  faddle  obediently,  wafh  a  trench  of  a 
full  mouth,  and  put  the  fame  into  his  mouth,  throw¬ 
ing  the  reins  over  the  fore  part  of  the  faddle,  fo  that 
he  may  have  a  full  feeling  of  it;  then  put  on  a  mar- 
tingal,  buckled  at  fuch  a  length,  that  he  may  but 
j till  feel  it  when  he  j irks  up  his  head;  then  take  a 
broad  piece  of  leather  and  put  it  about  his  neck,  and 
make  the  ends  of  it  fatt:  by  platting  of  it,  or  fome 
other  way,  at  the  withers,  and  the  middle  part  before 
his  weafand,  about  two  handfuls  below  the  throp- 
ple,  betwixt  the  leather  and  his  neck:  let  the  mar- 
tingal  pafs  fo,  that  when  at  any  time  he  offers  to 
duck,  or  throw  down  his  head,  the  cavettbn  bemg 
placed  upon  the  tender  grittle  of  his  nofe,  may  cor- 
re6h  and  punifh  him;  w’hich  will  make  him  bring  his 
head  to,  and  form  him  to  an  abfolute  rein ;  then  trot 
him  abroad,  and  if  you  find. the  reins  or  martingal 
grow  flack,  ftraiten  them*,  for  when  there  is  no 
feeling,  there  is  no  virtue. 


Of  Backing  Colts. 

BACKING  a  colt,  after  he  has'  been  exercifed 
fome  time  morning  and  evening,  and  you  find 
him  obedient,  as  diredfed  under  the  head  of  colt ; 
then  take  him  to  fome  ploughed  grounds,  the  lighter 
the  better,  and  when  you  have  made  him  trot  a  good 
pace  about  it  in  your  hand,  and  thereby  taking  him 
from  all  his  w^antonnefs  ;  fee  whether  your  tackling 
be  firm  and  good,  and  every  thing  in  it’s  true  and 
proper  place;  when  having  one  ftay  to  his  head, 
and  governing  the  chafing  rein,  you  may  take  his 
back,  yet  not  fuddenly,  but  by  degrees,  with  divers 

heavings. 
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leavings,  and  half  riilngs,  which  if  he  endure  pa¬ 
tiently,  then  fettle  yourfelf;  but  if  he  Shrink  and 
diilike,  then  forbear  to  mount,  and  chafe  him  about 
a^ain,  and  then  offer  to  mount,  and  do  this  till  he 

CtJ  .  , 

be  willing  to  receive  you. 

After  you  are  fettled,  receive  your  ftirrups,  and 
cheriih  him,  put  your  toes  forward,  let  him  that  ih)S 
his  head,  lead  him  forward  half  a  dozen  paces,  tnen 
cheriih  him  again,  fhake  and  move  youneH  on  the 
faddle,  then  let  the  flayer  of  his  head,  remove  his 
hand  a  little  from  the  caveffon ;  as  you  thruff  your 
toes  forward,  let  him  move  him  forward  with  bus 
rein,  till  you  have  made  him  apprehend  your  own 
motion  of  the  body,  and  loot,  which  muft  go  equally 
together,  and  with  fpirit  alio  that  he  will  go  forward 
without  the  others  afliffance,  and  (lay  upon  the  re¬ 
strain  of  your  own  hands;  then  cheriln  him,  and 
give  him  grafs  and  bread  to  eat,  alight  from  his  back, 
mount  and  unmount  twice  or  thrice  together,  ever 
mixing  them  with  cherifhings;  thus  exercife  him, 
till  he  be  made  perfe&  in  going  forward  and  Stand¬ 
ing  Still  at  pleafure;  this  being  done,  the  long  rein 
may  be  laid  afide,  and  the  band  about  the  neck,  and 
only  ufe  the  trenches  and  caveffon  with  the  martin- 
gal,  and  let  the  groom  lead  the  way  before  on  ano¬ 
ther  horfe,  going  only  ftra.it  forwards,  and  make  him 
Hand  ftiil  when  you  pleafe,  which  will  foon  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  trotting  alter  another  horfe,  fometimes 
equally  with  him,  fometimes  before,  fo  that  he  fix 
upon  no  certainty  but  your  own  pleafure,  and  be 
Sure  to  have  regard  to  the  well  carriage  of  his  neck, 
and  head,  and  as  the  martingal  Slackens,  fo  itraitea 
it  from  time  to  time* 


Of 
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Of  Horses. 

THE  horfe-  fhould  have  a  broad  forehead,  a 
great  eye,  a  lean  head;  thin,  (lender,  lean, 
wide  jaws;  a  long,  high,  rearing  neck;  rearing 
withers;  a  broad  deep  cheft  and  body,  upright  paf- 
terns  and  narrow  hoofs. 

There  are  very  many  things  relating  to  a  horfe, 
and  very  neceffary  to  be  known,  which  will  be  found 
under  their  proper  articles ;  only  there  are  a  few 
which  are  not  fo  conveniently  reducible  under  fuch 
heads,  which  muft  have  room  here. 

To  begin  with  turning  a  horfe  to  grafs  ;  you 
ought  eight  or  nine  days  before  you  do  it,  to  take 
blood  of  him  ;  next  day  after,  give  him  the  drink 
called  diapentey  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  his  drink, 
abate  of  his  cloaths  by  degrees,  before  you  turn  him 
out,  left  by  doing  them  on  a  bidden  he  fhould  take 
cold  ;  and  curry  him  not  at  all  after  his  cloaths  are 
taken  off,  but  let  him  ftand  in  his  duft,  for  that 
will  keep  him  warm  ;  neither  is  it  proper  to  put  him 
out  till  the  middle  of  May,  at  fooneft,  for  till  that 
time  grafs  will  not  have  bite  enough  ;  and  let  the 
day  be  warm,  fun-fhine,  and  about  ten  o’clock,  for 
horfe  pampered  in  ftables,  and  kept  clofe,  will  be 
very  fubjedt  to  take  cold. 

To  take  him  up  from  grafs,  he  muft  be  very  dry, 
elfe  he  will  be  fubjedf  to  be  fcabby ;  and  that  not  later 
than  Bartholomtw-iide>  when  the  feafon  begins  to  let 
cold  dews  fall,  that  caufes  much  harm  to  your  horfe  ; 
and  then  alfo  the  heart  of  the  grafs  begins  to  fail, 
infomuch,  that  the  grafs  which  lie  then  feeds  upon 
breeds  no  good  nourifhment,  but  grofs,  phlegmatic, 
and  cold  humours,  which  putrify  and  corrupt  the 
blood ;  and  take  him  up  very  quickly,  for  fear  of 
melting  his  greafe,  his  fat  gotten  at  grafs  being  very 
tender  ;  then  a  d  iy  or  two  after  he  is  in  the  ftable, 
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let  him  be  {hod,  let  blood,  and  drenched,  which 
will  prevent  the  flaggers,  yellows,  and  the  like  dis¬ 
tempers,  occafioned  by  the  gall  and  Spleen,  which 
the  heart  and  flrength  of  the  graSs  through  the  rank- 
nefs  of  the  blood,  engenders  in  the  body. 

But  the  curious,  after  they  have  taken  the  horfe 
into  the  flable,  before  they  either  bleed  or  drench 
him,  in  a  hot,  fun-fhining  day,  take  him  out  into  a 
convenient  place,  and  there  trim  him;  and  then 
taking  ordinary  walking  Soap,  anoint  his  head  and 
every  part  of  him  with  it  all  over,  having  care  that 
none  gets  into  his  eyes  ancf  ears,  then  they  wafli 
him  very  well  all  over  with  warm  water,  and  wipe 
him  w  ith  a  warm  linen  cloth,  and  afterwards  rub 
him  dry  with  woollen  cloths;  then  Soap  him  all 
oyer  again,  especially  his  main  and  tail,  and  wafh 
him  very  clean  with  back  lee,  with  a  wiSp  of  wool¬ 
len  cloth,  and  when  they  have  fufficiently  cleanfed 
him,  dry  him  as  before,  and  lead  him  into  the 
flable ;  let  him  be  cleanfed  with  a  clean,  thin.  Soft 
cloth. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  more  to  be  added 
that  are  of  Some  Signilicancy  in  reference  to  this 
noble  creature,  and  the  firfl  is,  to  make  a  horfe 
follow  his  mafler,  and  to  find  him  out  and  challenge 
him  amongft  ever  So  many  people. 

Take  a  pound  of  oatmeal,  to  which  put  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  honey,  and  half  a  pound  of  li¬ 
quorice,  make  a  little  cake  thereof,  aud  put  it  into 
your  bofom  next  to  your  naked  fkin,  and  then  run  and 
labour  yourfelf  till  you  Sweat,  and  So  rub  all  your 
Sweat  upon  your  cake ;  then  keep  the  horfe  fading 
a  day  and  a  night,  and  give  it  him  to  eat,  which 
done,  turn  him  loofefj^and  he  Shall  not  only  follow 
you,  but  alfo  hunt  and  feek  you  out  when  he  has 
loft  you,  and  when  he  comes  to  you,  fpit  in  his 
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mouth,  anoint  his  tongue  with  your  fpittle,  and 
thus  doing,  he  will  never  forfake  you. 

Another  thing  is  to  Ihew  how  to  make  a  horfe 
look  young :  take  a  crooked  iron,  no  bigger  than 
a  wheat  corn,  and  having  made  it  read  hot,  burn  a 
little  black  hole  in  the  tops  of  the  two  outermofl 
teeth,  of  each  fide  the  nether  chap  before,  next  to 
the  tufhes  where  the  mark  is  worn  out,  then  pick 
it  with  an  awl  blade,  and  make  the  fhell  fine  and 
thin ;  then  with  a  fharp  fcraping-iron  make  all 
his  teeth  white  and  clean  ;  this  done,  take  a  fine 
lancet,  and  about  the  hollow's  of  the  horfe’s  eyes, 
which  are  fhrunk  down,  make  a  little  hole  only 
through  the  fkin,  and  put  in  the  quill  of  a  raven  or 
crowr,  and  blow  the  fkin  full  of  wind  ;  then  take 
the  quill  out,  lay  your  finger  on  the  hole  a  little 
while,  and  the  wind  will  flay  in,  and  he  will  look  as 
youthful  as  if  he  were  but  five  years  old. 


O/'Hgrse-Feeders,  or  Grooms. 

THERE  are  many  obfervations  to  be  made  by 
one  engaged  in  this  office,  in  order  to  per¬ 
form  it  well,  efpecially  when  he  hath  the  care  of  run- 
ning-horfes,  but  we  lhall  only  mention  a  few. 

i.  As  to  meat  or  drink,  if  there  be  any  fuch  or 
other  nourifhment  that  he  knows  good  for  a  horfe, 
which  yet  the  belt  refufes,  you  mud  not  thruft  it 
violently  upon  him,  but  by  gentle  enticements  win 
him  thereto,  tempting  him  when  he  is  mofl  hungry 
or  moll  dry  ;  if  he  get  but  a  bit  at  a  time,  he  will 
foon  increafe  to  a  greater  quantity. 

Ever  let  him  have  Iefs  than  he  defires  ;  and  that  he 
may  be  brought  the  fooner  to  it,  mix  the  meat  he 
loves  bell  with  that  he  loves  word,  till  both  be  alike 

familiar 
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familiar,  fo  (ball  he  be  a  Granger  to  nothing  that  is 
good  and  wholefome. 

2.  If  he  finds  his  horfe  fubjedl  to  difFnefs  and 
lamenefs,  to  the  furbate,  or  to  tendernefs  ot  feet, 
then  he  fliould  give  him  his  heat  upon  fmooth  carpet 
earth,  or  forbear  drong  grounds,  hard  highways, 
crofs-ruts  and  furrows,  till  extremity  compel  him. 

3.  For  the  condition  of  a  horfe’s  body,  he  mud 
account  that  the  drongeft  date  which  is  the  higheft 
and  lead  of  flefh,  fo  it  be  good,  hard,  without  inward 
foul-fullnefs,  to  be  the  belt  and  mod  proper  for  the 
performing  of  matches :  and  herein  you  mud  con- 
fider,  fird,  the  Ihape  of  a  horfe’s  body,  there  being 
fome  that  are  round,  plump  and  clofe  kn:t  together, 
which  will  appear  fat  and  well  fhaped,  when  they 
are  lean  and  in  poverty  :  while  others  that  are  raw- 
boned,  (lender,  and  loofe  knit,  will  appear  lean  and 

'  deformed,  when  they  are  fat,  foul,  and  full  of  grofs 
humours. 

So  likewife  for  their  inclinations  :  for  fome  hones 
at  the  fird,  feed  outwardly,  and  carry  a  thick  rib, 
when  they  are  inwardly  as  thin  as  may  be  ;  whereas 
ethers  appear  lean  to  the  eye,  when  they  are  only 
greafe* 

In  which  cafe  the  feeder  has  two  helps  to  ad- 
vantage  his  knowledge,  the  outward  and  the  inward 

one.  # 

4.  The  fird  is,  the  outward  handling  and  Reeling 
the  horfe’s  body  all  over  his  ribs,  but  particularly 
upon  his  fhort  and  hindeimod  ribs,  and  if  his  fielh 
generally  handle  foft  and  loofe,  and  the  fingers  fink 
therein  as  in  down,  he  is  foul  without  all  quedion  ; 
but  if  he  be  hard  and  firm,  and  only  foft  upon  the 
hindermod  rib,  he  has  greafe  and  foul  matter  within 
him,  which  mud  be  voided,  whatever  comes  of  it. 

And  for  the  inward  help,  that  is  only  (harp  exercifc 

and 
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and  drong  fcouring,  the  fird  to  dilFolve,  and  the 
latter  to  bring  it  away. 

It  is  the  feeder’s  bufmefs  to  obferve  the  horfe’s 
dones,  for  if  they  hang  downwards,  or  low  from 
his  body  he  is  out  of  lu it  and  heat,  and  is  either  fick 
of  greafe  or  other  foul  humours ;  but  in  cafe  they 
lie  clofc  trufled  up,  and  hid  in  a  fmall  room,  then 
he  is  healthful,  and  in  good  plight. 

6.  As  to  the  limbs,  the  feeder  or  groom  mud 
always  before  he  runs  any  match  or  fore  heat,  bathe 
his  legs  from  the  knees  and  gambrels  downwardly 
either  with  clarified  dog’s  greafe,  (which  is  the  beft) 
or  trotter  oil,  that  is  the  next  to  it,  or  elfb  the  bed4 
hog’s  greafe,  which  is  fnfficient,  and  work  it  in  well 
with  his  hands,  not  wfith  fire,  for  what  he  gets  not 
in  the  firft  night,  will  be  got  in  the  next  morning, 
and  what  is  not  got  in  then,  will  be  got  in  when  he 
comes  to  uncloath  at  the  end  of  the  couife  ;  fo  that 
the  ointment  need  be  ufed  but  once,  but  the  rubbing 
as  often  as  there  is  opportunity. 

7.  I  he  feeder  may  in  any  of  the  latter  fortnight’s 
of  a  running  horfe’s  feeding,  if  he  finds  him  clear, 
and  his  greafe  confumed,  about  fix  in  the  evening, 
give  him  water  in  a  reafonable  quantity  made  luke¬ 
warm,  keeping  him  fading  for  an  hour  after  :  alfo, 
if  through  the  unfeafonablenefs  of  the  weather  you 
cannot  water  him  abroad,  then  at  your  own  wa¬ 
tering  hours  you  are  to  do  it  in  the  houfe,  w;th  warm 
water,  and  an  handful  of  wheat-meal,  bran,  or  oat¬ 
meal,  finely  powdered,  (which  lad  is  the  bed)  put 
into  the  water  ;  which  is  very  wholefome. 

8.  The  rider  is  farther  to  note,  that  if  the  ground 
whereon  the  horfe  is  to  run  his  match,  be  dangerous, 
and  apt  lor  bad  accidents,  as  drains,  over-reaches, 
finew-bruifes,  and  the  like,  that  then  he  is  not 
bound  to  give  him  his  heats  thereon,  but  having 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  nature  thereof,  let 
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him  to  take  part  of  the  courfe,  as  a  mile,  two  or 
three,  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  ground,  and 
i o  run  him  forth  again,  which  are  called  turning- 
heats,  provided  always  he  ends  his  heat  at  the 
weighing-poft,  and  make  not  his  courfe  lefs,  but 
more  in  quantity  than  he  rmift  run. 

If  for  fome  ipecial  caufes  he  likes  no  part  of  the 
courfe,  he  may  often,  but  not  ever,  give  his  heat  up¬ 
on  any  other  ground  about  any  fpacious  and  large 
held,  where  the  hone  may  lay  down  his  body  and 
run  at  pleafure. 

9.  He  mud:  have  fpecial  regard  to  all  his  airings, 
breathings,  and  other  exerciles  whatever ;  to  the 

i  fweating  of  the  horfe,  and  the  occafion,  as  if  he 
fweat  on  little  or  no  occafion,  as  walking  a  foot¬ 
pace,  {landing  hill  in  the  {fable,  and  the  like;  this 
fhews  that  the  horfe  is  faint,  foul  red,  and  wants 
exercife ;  but  if  upon  good  occafions,  as  llrong 
heats,  great  labours,  and  the  like,  he  fweat,  and  it 
is  a  white  froth  like  foap-fuds,  he  is  inwardly  foul, 
and  alfo  \wants  exercife.  Again,  if  the  fweat  be 
black,  and  as  it  were  only  water  thrown  upon  him, 
without  any  frothinefs,  then  he  is  cleanfed,  and,  in 
good  lull:,  and  good  cafe,  and  may  be  rid  without 

any  danger.  , 

10.  And  laftly,  he  fhould  obferve  his  hair  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  efpecially  on  his  neck,  and  thofe  parts 
that  are  uncovered,  for  if  they  lie  fleek,  and  fmooth, 
and  clofe,  holding  the  beauty  of  their  natural  colour, 
the  horfe  is  in  good  cafe,  but  if  rough  and  {faring, 
or  difcoloured,  he  muff  be  inwardly  cold  at  heart, 
and  wants  both  cloaths  and  warm  keeping. 

O/Horse  Shoes. 

t 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts:  1.  That  called 
the  planch-fhoe,  or  pancelet,  which  makes  a  good 
loot,  and  a  bad  leg,  by  reafon  it  caufes  the  foot 
>  to 
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to  grow  beyond  the  meafure  of  the  leg;  though  for 
a  weak  heel  it  is  exceeding  good,  and  will  laH  longer 
than  any  fhoe,  being  borrowed  from  the  moil,  that 
has  weak  heels  and  fruflies,  to  keep  the  feet  from 
Hones  and  gravel. 

2.  Shoes  with  calkins,  which  though  they  be  in¬ 
tended  to  fecure  the  horfe  from  Aiding,  yet  they  do 
him  more  harm  than  good,  whereby  many  times  he 
wrenches  his  foot,  or  drains  fome  finews,  more 
efpecially  upon  ftony  ways,  where  the  Hones  will  not 
fuffer  his  calkins  to  enter,  the  foot  dips  with  more 
violence;  though  fome  do  not  think  a  horfe  well 
fhod  unlefs  all  his  fhoes  be  made  with  calkins,  either 
Angle  or  double ;  however,  the  double  ones  are  lefs 
hurtful,  for  he  will  tread  evener  with  them  than  with 
Angle  calkins,  but  they  muH  not  be  over  long,  or 
fharp  pointed,  but  rather  Hiort  and  flat. 

3.  There  are  fhoes  for  rings,  which  were  firfl  in¬ 
vented  to  make  a  horfe  lift  his  feet  /ligh,  though 
an  unhandfome  fight;  this  defedf  is  incident  to 
moH  horfes  that  have  not  found  hoofs,  for  tender 
feet  fear  to  touch  the  ground  that  is  hard:  but  what 
is  intended  for  a  remedy,  proves  a  prejudice  to  the 
horfe,  by  adding  high  calkins,  or  elfe  thefe  rings 
to  his  fhoes,  for  by  that  means  he  is  made  to  have 
weaker  heels  than  before. 

4.  Shoes  with  fwelling  welts  or  borders  round 
about  them,  are  ufed  in  Germany ,  &c.  which  being 
higher  than  the  heads  of  the  nails,  fave  them  from 
wearing;  and  thefe  are  the  befl  lafling  fhoes,  if 
made  of  well-tempered  Huff,  for  they  wear  equally 
in  all  parts,  and  the  horfe  treads  equally  upon  them. 

5.  Others  that  ufe  to  travel  mountains  where  fmiths 
are  not  fo  eafily  to  be  met  with,  carry  fhoes  about 
them  with  vices,  whereby  they  faHen  them  to  the 
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horfe-s  hoof  without  the  help  of  the  hammer  or  nail, 
notvi  ithftanding  it  is  more  for  fhew  than  any  good 
fervice  ,  ior  though  this  fort  of  fhoe  may  fave  his 
feet  from  Hones,  yet  it  fo  pinches  his  hoof,  that  he 
goes  with  pain,  and  perhaps  injures  it  more  than  the 
i ton cs  do :  therefore  upon  fuch  emergent  occafions, 
it  is  better  to  make  life  of  a  jomt-ihoe,  which  is 
maae  of  two  pieces,  w  itn  a  flat  rivet-nail  joining  them 
together  in  the  toe,  fo  that  you  may  make  it  both 
wide  and  narrow  to  ferve  any  foot. 

6.  The  patlern-fhoe,  is  neceifary  for  a  horfe  that 
is  burnt  in  the  hip,  Hide,  or  fhoulder,  which  will 
caufe  him  to  bear  upon  that  leg  the  grief  is  on, 
and  confequently  life  it  the  better. 

7.  A  fhoe  proper  for  flat  feet. 

8.  The  panton,  or  pan‘acIe-fhoe,  which  opens 
the  heels,  and  he'ps  hoof  binding. 

1  he;e  are  of  admirable  life,  in  regard  that  they 
never  fhift  upon  the  feet,  and  continue  firm  in  one 
place. 

9.  And  laftly,  the  half  panton  fhoe. 

Of  Horse  Racing. 

As  to  the  method  of  ordering  Running- Horfe or 
what  ’’S  called  keepings  it  will  be  found  under  the 
article  running  horjes ,  and  therefore  we  will  only 
here  fuppofe  a  horfe  fel  to  run  for  a  plate,  and  that 
the  hour  of  ffarting  is  at  hand,  when  the  drum  beats 
01  the  ti  limpets  found,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  piace  where  you  run,  to  give  notice  for  drip¬ 
ping  and  weighing-  be  fore  in  the  flrfl  place,  to 
keep, 'Out  the  wind,  and  to  Arengthen  you:  if  you 
are  light,  .that .  you  muft  carry  weight,  let  it  be 
equally  quilted  in  your  waiAcoatj  but  it  is  better  if 
you  arc  juft  weight,  for  then  you  have  no  more  to  do 
than  juft  to  dieis  you,  according  to  your  own  fancy  * 

your 
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your  cloaths  fhould  be  of  coloured  filk,  or  of  white 
holland,  as  being  very  advantageous  to  the  fpe sta¬ 
tors  :  your  wailfcoat  and  drawers  muft  be  made 
clofe  to  your  body,  and  on  your  head  a  little  cap 
tied  on;  let  your  boots' be  gartered  up  faff,  and  your 
fpurs  muff  be  of  good  metal;  then  mount  and  come 
to  the  {farting  place,  where  going  off  brifkly  or 
gently,  as  occahon  requires,  make  your  horfe  per¬ 
form  the  courfe  or  heat,  according  to  your  intended 
ckfrgn;  particularly,  if  you  would  win  the  fame, 
and  that  your  horfe  excels  in  goodnefs  more  than 
fpeed,  Ifart'him  roundly,  and  run  him  to  the  very 
top  of  what  he  can  do,  during  the  whole  courfe 
or  heat,  and  by  that  means,  if  the  horfe  you  run 
againft  be  not  fo  good  at  the  bottom,  though  he  has 
more  fpeed,  you  will  beat  him,  becaufe  he  will  run 
off  it  a  great  way  before  he  comes  to  the  end.  But 
on  the  contrary,  if  your  horfe’s  talent  be  fpeed,  all 
that  you  can  do  is  to  wait  on  the  other  horfe,  and 
keep  behind  till  you  come  almofl  to  the  ffand,  and 
then  endeavour  to  give  a  loofe  by  him.  Sometimes 
when  you  are  to  run  more  heats  than  one,  it  will 
be  your  policy  to  lofe  a  heat;  and  in  that  cafe  you 
muft  for  the  eating  and  fafeguard  of  your  horfe,  lie 
behind  as  much  as  you  can,  provided  you  bring  him 
in  within  difiance. 

The  pofture  to  be  obferved  is,  that  you  place 
yourfelf  upon  your  twift,  with  your  knees  firm, 
and  your  ftirrups  juft  at  fuen  a  length,  that  your 
feet,  when  they  are  thruft  home  in  them,  you  can 
raife  yourfelf  a  little  in  the  faddle,  for  your  legs, 
without  that  allowance,  will  not  be  firm  when  you 
come  to  run;  the  counter-poife  of  your  body  muft 
be  forward,  to  facilitate  your  horfe’s  running,  and 
your  elbows  muft  be  clofe  to  your  body;  be  fine 
above  all  things,  that  you  do  not  incommode  your 
horfe  by  fwaggering  this  or  that  way,  as  fome  do, 
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for  fince  -weight  is  a  great  matter  in  running,  and 

-that  a  troublefome  rider  is  as  bad  as  fo  much  more 
weight,  there  is  no  need  to  fay  how  necefTary  it  is  to 
take  great  care  of  your  feat  and  hand  ;  you  muff 
therefore  beware  of  holding  yourfelf  by  the  bridle,  or 
of  jobbing  your  horfe’ s  mouth  upon  vany  occafion  ; 
you  mult  take  your  right  rein  in  the  fame  hand, 
holding  up  horfe  y  &c.  as  you  find  it  necefTary,  and 
every  now  and  then  remove  the  bridle  in  his  mouth. 
But  thefe  things  are  belt  learned  by  experience  and 
practice. 

A  plate  being  ran  for  by  heats,  every  man  that 
rides  mult  be  juft  weight  at  ftarting,  in  great  fcales 
for  that  purpofe,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fame  heat, 
for  if  you  want  of  your  weight  at  coming  in,  you 
fhall  lofe  your  heat,  though  you  are  the  iirft  horfe; 
you  have  half  an  hour  between  the  firfb  and  fecond, 
to  rub  your  horfes,  and  at  the  warning  of  the  drum 
and  trumpet  again,  you  mount,  &c,  as  before,  and 
fo  till  all  is  done,  which  is  three,  and  fometimes 
three  heats  and  a  courfe. 

If  you  do  not  breed  racers  yourfelf,  be  fure  you 
buy  no  horfe  that  has  not  extraordinary  good  blood 
in  his  vein?,  for  the  charge  of  keeping  is  great,  and 
a  good  one  eats  no  more  than  a  bad,  and  requires  no 
more  attendance ;  fome  to  fave  twenty  or  thirty- 
guineas  in  the  price  of  a  young  horfe ,  have  loft 
hundreds  by  him  afterwards. 

A  horfe  that  you  have  tried  once  or  twice  at  a 
twelve  lione  plate,  you  may  be  fure  will  make  an 
extraordinary  good  hunter  ;  and  you  are  to  obferve, 
that  the  pofture,  manner  of  riding,  &c.  is  the  lame 
in  a  match  as  in  a  plate  race,  only  that  there  being 
but  a  fingie  courfe  to  be  run,  you  muft  pufh  for  all 
at  that  one  time:  whereas  when  there  are  feveral 
heats,  there  is  more  faving,  and  variety  of  play. 
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Of  Hunting  Horses, 

A  Horse  dcfigned  for  this  manly  exercife,  his 
fhape  fhould  be  generally  ftrong  and  well  kmt  tt>- 
gether,  making  equal  proportions ;  for  you  are  to 
obferve,  that  which  has  an  unequal  fhape  (hews  weak- 
nefs,  fo  equal  ones  (hew  ftrength  and  durance j  and 
what  we  call  unequal,  are  a  great  head  and  a  little 
neck  ;  a  big  body  and  a  thick  buttock  ;  a  large  limb 
to  a  little  foot,  &c.  A  hunting  horje ,  while  he  is  at 
reft,  let  him  have  all  the  quietnefs  that  may  be  ;  let 
him  have  much  meat,  much  litter,  much  dreiling, 
and  water  even  by  him  ;  let  him  deep  as  long  as  he 
pleafes;  keep  him  to  dung  rather  foft  than  hard,  and 
look  that  it  be  well  coloured,  and  bright,  for  dark- 
nefs  (hews  greafe,  rednefs,  and  inward  heat  :  and 
after  his  ufual  fcourings,  let  him  have  exercifes,  and 
maihes  of  fweet  malt,  or  let  bread,  or  clean  beans, 
or  beans  and  wheat  mixed  together,  be  his  beft  food, 
and  beans  and  oats  the  moft  extraordinary. 

You  may  furnilh  yourfelf  with  a  horfe  for  hunting 
at  fome  of  our  fairs,  which  (hould  have  as  near  as 
can  be,  the  following  fhapes. 

A  head  lean,  large,  and  long  ;  a  chaul  thin  and 
open  ears,  fmall,  and  picked,  or,  if  they  be  fome- 
what  long,  provided  they  ftand  upright,  like  thofe 
of  a  fox,  it  is  ufually  a  fign  of  mettle  and  tough- 
nefs..  I  '  '  U  ,  •/ 

His  forehead  long  and  broad,  not  flat,  and  as  it 
is  ufually  termed  hare-faced,  rifing  in  the  midft  like 
that  of  a  hare,  the  feather  being  placed  above  the 
top  of  his  eye  ;  the  contrary  being  thought  by  fome 
to  be  a  token  of  blindnefs. 

His  eyes  full,  large  and  bright  ;  his  noftrils  wide 
and  red  within,  for,  an  open  noftril  is  a  fign  of  a 
good  wind, 
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His  mouth  large,  deep  in  the  wikes  and  hairy  ;  his 
thropple ,  weajand,  or  wind-pipe,  big,  loole  and  ftrait, 
when  he  is. reined  in  with  the  bridle;  for  if  when 
he  bridles,  it  bends  like  a  bow,  (which  is  called 
cock-tbroppled )  it  very  much  hinders  the  free  paifage 
cf  his  wind. 

His  head  mud  be  fet  on  to  his  neck,  that  a  fpace 
may  be  felt  between  his  neck  and  his  chaul  ;  for  to 
be  bull-necked  is  uncomely  to  fight,  and  alfo  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  horfe’s  wind. 

His  cred  fhould  be  firm,  thin,  and  well-rifen,  his 
necK  long  and  ffrait,  yet  not  loofe  and  pliant,  which 
the  northern- men  term  withy- cragged. 

.His  bread  ftrong  and  broad,  his  cheft  deep,  his 
chine  fhort,  his  body  large  and  clofe  fhut  up  to  the 
huckle-bone. 

His  ribs  round  like  a  barrel,  his  belly  being  hid 
within  them. 

His  fillets  large,  his  buttocks  rather  oval  than 
broad,  being  well  let  down  to  the  gafcoins,  his  cam¬ 
brels  upright,  and  not  bending,  °which  fome  call 
Jackie -hoghed ;  though  fome  look  upon  this  to  be  a 
fign  of  toughnefsand  fpeed. 

His  legs  clean,  flat,  and  draft  ;  his  joints  fhort, 
well  knit,  and  upright,  efpecially  betwixt  the  paderns 
and  the  hoofs,  having  but  little  hair  on  his  fetlocks ; 
his  hoofs  black,  drong,  and  hollow,  and  rather  long 
and  narrow,  than  big  and  flat. 

LaJUy,  his  mane  and  tail  fhould  be  long  and  thin, 
rather  than  thick,  which  is  counted  by  fome  a  mark 
of  dullnefs. 

As  to  marks  or  colours,  though  they  do  not  abfo- 
lutely  give  tedimony  unto  us  of  a  horje s  goodnefs, 
yet  they,  as  weH  as  his  fhape,  do  intimate  to  us,  in 
fome  part,  his  difpofition  and  qualities  ;  the  hair  it-  - 
felf  does  oftentimes  receive  the  variation  of  its  co¬ 
lour. 
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lour,  from  the  different  temperature  of  the  fubjedt 
out  of  which  it  is  produced. 

i 

And  fome  do  not  fcruple  to-  affirm,  that  where- 
ever  you  meet  with  a  horfe  that  has  no  white  about 
him,  efpecially  in  his  forehead,  though  he  be  other- 
wife  of  the  beft  reputed  colours,  as  bay,  black,  for- 
rel,  he  is  of  a  dogged  and  fulien  dtfpolition,  efpeci- 
aliy  if  he  have  a  fmall  pink  eye,  and  a  narrow  face, 
with  a  nofe  bending  like  a  hawk’s  bill. 

The  Age ,  &c.  of  a  Hunter. 

Having  procured  a  horfe  fui table  to  the  former  ds~ 
feriptions,  or  your  own  fatisfadfcion  at  lead,  and 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  already  grounded  in  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  his  art,  being  taught  fuch  obedience; 
as  that  he  will  readily  anfwer  to  the  horfeman's  helps 
and  corrections  both  of  the  bridle  and  hand,  the 
voice,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  fpurs,  that  he 
knows  how  to  make  his  wav  forward,  and  hath 
gained  a  true  temper  of  mouth,  and  a  right  placing’ 
of  his  head,  and  that  he  hath  learned  to  (top,  and  turn 
readily:  for  unlefs  he  has  been  perfectly  taught  thefe 
things,  he  can  never  proceed  effedlually. 

The  horfe  being  thus  prepared,  fhould  be  five 
years  old,  and  well  wayed  before  you  begin  to  hunt 
him;  for  though  it  is  cuftomary  with  fome  to  hunt 
at  four  years  old,  yet  at  that  age  his  joints  not  being 
well  knit,  nor  he  attained  to  his  belt  ftrength  and 
courage,  he  is  unable  to  perform  any  work  of  fpeed 
and  roughnefs,  and  will  be  in  great  danger  of  drains, 
and  other  maladies,  and  alfo  a  daunting  of  his  fpirits, 
and  abating  his  natural  courage. 

Your  horfe  being  full  five,  you  may,  if  you  pleafe, 
put  him  to  grafs  from  the  middle  of  May,  till  Bart  he- 
lomew-tide ,  for  then  the  feafon  will  be  fo  hot,,  it  will 
not  be  convenient  to  work  him. 
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Bartbolomew-tide  being  now  come,  and  the  pride 
and  flrength  of  the  grafs,  nipped  by  the  fevere  frofts 
and  cold  dews,  fo  that  the  nourifhment  of  it  turns  to 
raw  crudities,  and  the  coldnefs  in  the  night  abates 
as  much  of  his  fiefh  and  luff  as  he  gets  in  a  day  : 
take  him  from  grafs  while  his  coat  lies  fmooth  and 
ileek. 

Having  brought  him  home,  let  your  groom  fet 
him  up  that  night  in  fome  fecure  and  fpacious  houfe, 
where  he  may  evacuate  his  body,  and  the  next  day 
liable  him. 

The firf fortnight's  Diet  for  a  Hunting  Horse; 
or  the  ordering  of  a  Hunter,  for  the  firf  fortnight. 

.  Your  horfe  being  fuppafed  to  have  evacuated  all 
his  grafs,  and  his  fhoes  fo  well  fettled  to  his  feet, 
that  he  may  be  fit  to  be  ridden  abroad  without  dan¬ 
ger  :  I  fhail  now,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  di- 
refl  an  unexperienced  groom  how  he  ought  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  order  his  horfe  according  to  art., 

Firf,  he  ought  to  vifit  his  horfe  early  in  the 
morning,  to  wit,  by  five  o  clock  in  fummer,  and 
fix  in  winter ;  and  having  put  up  his  litter  under  his 
Hall,  anu  made  clean  his  flables,  to  feel  his  ribs,  his 
chaul,  and  his  hank,  they  oeing  the  principal  fip-ns 
by  which  he  muff  learp  to  judge  of  the  good  or  ill 
ifate  of  a  horfe’s  body. 

He  ought  to  lay  his  hands  on  h  is  fhort  ribs,  near 
the  flank,  and  if  his  fat  feels  to  be  exceeding  foft 
and  tender,  and  to  yield  as  it  were  under  his  hand, 
then  he  may  be  confident  it  is  unfound,  and  that  the  * 
ieaff  violent  labour  or  travel  will  dillblve  it  ; 
which  being  difiolved  before  it  be  hardened  by  good 
diet,  if  it  be  not  then  removed  by  fcouring,  the  fat 
or  greafe  belonging  to  the  outward  parts  of  the  body 

will  faH  down  into  his  heels,  and  fo  caufe  goutinefs 
and  i welling,' 
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After,  by  feeling  on  his  ribs,  he  has  found  his  fat 
(oft  and  unfound,  then  let  him  feel  his  chaul ;  and 
if  he  finds  any  flefhy  fubftance,  Dr  great  round  ker¬ 
nels  or  knots,  he  may  b^  allured  that  as  his  outward 
fat  has  been  unfound,  fo  inwafdly  he  is  full  of  glut, 
and  purfive,  by  means  of  grofs  humours  cleaving  to 
the  hollow  places  of  his  lungs,  &c. 

Th  is  fat  is  to  be  enfearned  and  hardened  by  mode¬ 
rate  exercife,  warm  cloathing,  and  gentle  phylic,  to 
cleanfe  away  his  inward  glut. 

T  he  fame  obfervations  mud  be  made  from  the 
flank,  which  will  always  be  found  to  correfpond 
with  his  ribs  and  chaul,  for  till  it  is  drawn,  it  will 
feel  thick  to  your  gripe,  but  when  he  is  enfeemed 
you  will  perceive  nothing  but  two  thin  fkins  ;  and 
by  thefe  three  obfervations  of  the  rib,  flank,  and 
chaps,  you  may  at  any  time  pafs  an  indifferent  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  horfe’s  good  or  bad  condition. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  your  horfes  (late 
and  condition  of  body,  then  fift  a  handful  or  two 
(but  not  more)  of  good  old  oats,  and  give  them  to 
him  to  preferve  his  ftomach  from  cold  humours 
which  might  opprefs  it  by  drinking  faffing,  and 
likewife  to  make  him  drink  the  better. 

When  he  hath  eaten  them,  pull  off  his  collar,  and 
rub  his  head,  face,  ears,  and  nape  of  the  neck,  with 
a  clean  rubbing  cloth  made  of  hemp,  for  it  is  fove- 
reign  for  the  head,  and  dilTolves  all  grofs  and  filthy- 
humours. 

Then  take  a  nafHe,  and  walk  it  in  clean  water, 
and  put  it  on  his  head,  drawing  the  rein  through  the 
headdall  to  prevent  his  flipping  it  over  his  head,  and 
fo  tie  him  up  to  the  rack,  and  drefs  him  thus  : 

Firji,  take  a  curry  comb,  fuitable  to  your  horfe's 
fkin,  in  your  right  hand  ;  that  is,  if  the  coat  of  you: 
borfe  be  fhort  and  fmooth,  then  muft  the  curry¬ 
comb  be  blunt;  but  if  it  be  long  and  rough,  then 
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ihe  teeth  muft  be  long  and  {harp  ;  Handing  with  your 
face  oppofite  the  fibrfe’s,  hold  the  left  cheek  of  the 
head-llall  20  your  left-hand,  and  curry  him  with  a 
good  hand  fi  om  the  root  ol  his  ears,  all  along  his 
.neck  to  his  fhoulders  ;  then  go  over  all  his  body 
with  a  more  moderate  hand  ^  then  curry  his  but¬ 
tocks  ciown  to  the  hinder  cambrel  with  a  hard  hand 
again  ;  teen  change  your  hand,  and  laying  your 
i^ght  arm  over  his  back,  join  your  right  fide  to  his 
left,  and  fo  curry  him  gently  from  the  top  of  his 
withers,  to  the  lower  part  of  his  fhoulder,  every 
now  and  tnen  retching  your  flroke  over  the  left  fide 
of  his  breafh,  and  fo  curry  him  down  to  the  knee, 
but  no  farther. 

i  hen  curry  him  well  under  his  bellv,  near  his 
fore  bowels,  and  in  a  word,  all  over  very  well,  his 
h~gs  under  lire  knees  and  cambrels  only  excepted  , 

and  as  you  drefs  his  left  fide,  fo  muff  you  the  right 
alio.  . 

in  doing  this,  take  notice  where  your  horfe  keeps 
a  riggling  up  and  down,  biting  the  rack  ftaffs,  and  now 
and  then  offering  to  fnap  at  you,  or  lifting  up  his  len¬ 
to  ftnke  at  you,  when  you  are  currying  him  ;  if  he  do, 
?it  is  an  apparent  fign,  that  the  roughnefs  of  the  comb 
diip.tea*es  him,  and  therefore  the  teeth  of  it  is  to  be 
hied  more  blunt  ;  but  if  you  perceive  he  plays  thefe 
or  mch  like  tricks  through  wantonnefs,  and  the  plea- 
-  Jie  he  faxes  in  tne  fridtion,  then  you  fhould  every 
yow  and  then  ccrrecl  him  with  your  whip  gently  for- 
ins  waggiihnefs.  1  J 

7  his  currying  is  only  to  raife  the  duff,  therefore, 
aifcr  the  horfe  has  been  thus  curried,  take  either  an 
horic-tail  nailed  to  an  handle,  or  a  clean  duffing 
t:lofh  of  cotton,  and  with  it  ffrike  off  the  loofe  duit 
li]at  the  curry  comb  has  raifed. 

v  ^ ’’V*  dreis  him  all  over  with  the  J^reyich  brufh,  * 
both  head,  body,  and  legs,  to  the  very  fetlocks, 

obferving 
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obferving  always  to  cleanfe  the  brufh  from  the  filth  it 
gathers  from  the  bottom  of  the  hair,  by  rubbing  it  on? 
the  curry-comb  j  then  duft  the  horfe  again  the  fecond; 
time. 

Then  having  wetted  your  hand  in  water,  rub  his 
body  all  over,  and,  as  near  as  you  can,  leave  no 
.  loofe  hairs  behind,  and  with  your  hands*  wet,  pick, 
and  cleanfe  his  eyes,  ears,  and  noftrils,  fheath,  cods, 
and  tuel,  and  fo  rub  him  till  he  is  as  dry  as  at 
firft. 

Then  take  an  hair  patch,  and  rub  his  body  all 
over,  but  efpecially  his  fore-bowels  under  his  belly, 
his  flank,  and  between  his  hinder  thighs  ;  and  in  the 
laft  place,  wipe  him  over  with  a  fine  white  linen 
rubber. 

When  you  have  thus  dreffed  him,  take  a  large  faddle 
cloth  (made  on  purpofe)  that  may  reach  down  to  the 
fpurring-place,  and  lap  it  about  his  body  ;  then  clap 
on  his  faddle,  and  throw  a  cloth  over  him,  that  he  may 
not  catch  cold. 

Then  twill  two  ropes  of  draw  very  hard  together, 
and  with  them  rub  and  chafe  his  legs  from  the  knees 
and  cambrels  downwards  to  the  ground,  picking  his 
fetlock  joints,  with  your  hands,  from  duft,  filth,  and 
fcabs ;  then  take  another  hair  patch  kept  on  purpofe. 
for  his  legs,  for  you  mull  have  two)  and  with  it  rub 
and  drefs  his  legs  alfo. 

And  while  yon  are  drefting  your  horfe,  let  him 
not  (land  naked,  fo  that  his  body  be  expofed  to  the 
penetration  of  the  air }  but  when  he  is  (tripped,  do 
your  bulinefs  roundly,  without  any  intermiflion, 
till  you  have  laddled  him,  and  thrown  his  cloth  over 
him. 

When  you  have  done  this,  pick  his  feet  clean  with 
an  iron  picker,  comb  down  his  mane  and  tail  with  a 
wet  mane-comb,  then  fpurt  fome  beer  in  his  mouth, 
and  fo  draw  him  out  of  the  liable. 
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Then  mount  Him,  rake  or  walk  him  either  to  feme 
running  river  or  frefh  fpring  a  mile  or  two  difiant 
from  the  {table,  aud  there  let  him  drink  about  half  his 
draught  at  firft,  to  prevent  raw  crudities  ariling  in  his 
ftomach. 

After  he  has  drank,  bring  Him  calmly  out  of  the 
water,  and  ride  him  gently  for  a  while;  for  nothing 
is  more  unbecoming  a  horfeman  than  to  put  his  horfe 
upon  a  fwift  gallop  as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the 
water,  for  thefe  three  reafons. 

1.  He  does  not  only  hazard  the  breaking  of  his 
wind,  but  affuredly  hazards  the  incording  or  bulling 
him. 

2.  It  begets  in  him  an  ill  habit  of  running  away  as 
foon  as  he  has  done  drinking. 

g.  The  forefight  he  has  of  fuch  violent  exercife 
makes  him  oftentimes  refufe  to  quench  his  third,  and 
therefore  walk  him  a  little  way,  and  then  put  him 
into  a  gentle  gallop  for  five  or  fix  fcore  paces,  and 
give  him  wind;  and  after  he  has  been  raked  a  pretty 
while,  {hew  him  the  water  again,  and  let  him  drink 
as  much  as  he  will,  and  then  gallop  him  again,  and 
repeat  this  till  he  will  drink  no  more;  but  be  fure 
to  obferve  always,  that  you  gallop  him  not  fo  much 
as  to  chafe  or  fweat  him. 

Here  take  notice,  that  in  h?s  galloping  after  wa¬ 
ter,  (after  the  firfl  week’s  enfeaming)  it  fometimes 
you  give  him  a  watering  courfe  fharply  of  twelve 
or  twenty  fcore  paces,  according  as  you  find  your 
horfe,  it  will  quench  his  fpirit,  and  caufe  him  to  gal¬ 
lop  more  pleafantly,  and  teach  him  to  manage  his 
limbs  more  nimbly,  and  ftretch  forth  his  body 
largely”. 

When  your  horfe  has  done  drinking,  then  rake 
him  to  the  top  of  an  hill, "(if  there  be  one  near  the 
watering-place)  for  there,  in  a  morning,  the  air  is 
pureft ;  or  elfe  to  fome  fuch  place,  where  he  may 

gain 
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gain  the  mod  advantage  both  by  fun  and  air,  and 
there  air  him  foot-pace  for  an  hour,  or  longer,  as 
you  in  your  judgment  fhall  think  fit,  for  the  Hate  of 
his  bodv,  and  then  ride  him  home.. 

During  the  time  of  your  horfe's  airing,  you  may 
eafily  perceive  feveral  tokens  of  his  fatisfadlion,  and. 
the  pleafure  that  he  takes  in  his  exercife. 

For  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  as  it  were  fhrug 
his  body. 

If, he  ofFers  to  Hand  Hill  to  dungor  Hale,  which  his 
airing  will  provoke,  be  fure  give  him  leave ;  as  alfo 
to  Hare  about,  neigh,  or  liHen  to  any  noife. 

Thefe  airings  are  advantageous  to  the  horfe  on 

feveral  accounts. 

1.  It  purifies  the  blood  (if  the  air  be  clear  and 
pure  ;)  it  purges  the  body  of  many  grofs  and  fuffo- 
eating  humours,  and  fo  hardens  and  enfeams  the 
horfe’s  fat,  that  it  is  not  near  fo  liable  to  be  diffolved 
by  ordinary  exercife. 

2.  It  teaches  him  how  to  let  his  wind  rake,  and 
equally  keep  time  with  the  other  actions  and  motions 
of  his  body. 

3.  It  is  of  great-  advantage,  both  to  hunters  and 
grilloppers,  which  arc  apt  to  lofe  their  fiomachs  thro5 
c  xcefs  or  want  of  exercife,  for  the  fharpnefs  of  the 
air  will  drive  the  horfe’s  natural  heat  from  the  out¬ 
ward  patts  to  the  inward,  which  heat  by  furthering 
concoction  creates  appetite,  and  provokes  the  flo- 
mach. 

4.  It  creates  luft  and  courage  in  the  horfe,  pro¬ 
vided  he  be  not  aired  too  early. 

When  .you  are  returned  from  airing,  and  are  dif- 
mounted,  lead  the  horfe  on  the  Hraw,  which  fhould 
always  lie  before  the  flable  door,  and  there  whifl- 
lipg  and  fiirring  up  the  litter  under  his  belly,  you 
will  provoke  him  to  Hale,  which  he  will  be  brought 
to  do  with  a  little  practice,  and  it  will  be  advantage¬ 
ous 
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Oils"  to  the  health  of  the  horfe,  and  a  means  of  <ke op¬ 
ing  the  (table  cleaner:  then  lead  him  into  his  ftall, 
(having  firft  been  well  littered  ;)  then  tie  up  his  head 
to  the  empty  rack,  take  off' the  faddle,  rub  his  body 
and  legs  all  over  with  the  frejh  butter ,  then  with  the 
hai>'  patchy  and  lad  of  all  with  the  woolen-cloth. 

Then  cloth  him  with,  a  linnen  cloth  next  to  his 
body,  and  over  that  a  canvas-cloth,  and  both  made 
fit  for  him,  to  cover  his  bread,  and  to  come  pretty 
low  down  to  his  legs. 

Then  put  over  the  before-mentioned  a  body-cloth 
of  fix  or  eight,  draps,  which  is  better  than  a  fur- 
cingle  and  pad  ftuft  with  whifps,.  becaufe  this  keeps 
his  belly  in  fhape,  and  is  not  fo  fubjedl  to  hurt 
him. 

Now  thefe  cloths  will  be  fufficient  for  him  at  his 
ftrd  dabling,  becaufe  being  inured  to  the  cold,  he  will 
not  be  fo  apt  to  take  cold,  the  weather  being  in¬ 
differently  warm-  but  when  dia'rp  weather  comes  on, 
and  you  find  his  hair  rife  about  thole  parts  that  are 
unclothed,  as  neck*  gafcoins,  Cifr.  then  add  another 
cloth,  which  ought  to  be  of  woollen,  and  for  any 
horfe  bred  under  the  climate,  and  kept  only  for  ordi¬ 
nary  hunting,  this  cloth  will  be  fufficient.  * 

Having  already  given  directions  as  to  the  clothing 
of  the  horfe,  I  (hall  only  add  this  one  general  rule 
that  a  rough  coat  is  a  token  of  want  of  cloaths,  and 
a  fmooth  coat  of  clothing  fufficient,  therefore,  if 
notwithdanding  what  cloaths  you  have  given  him, 
his  coat  dill  dares,,  you  mud  add  more  cloaths  till  it 
lie. 

But  if  when  he  has  been  in  keeping  fome  time, 
you  perceive  him  apt  to  fweat  in  the  night,  it  is  a  fign 
he  is  over-fed,  and  wants  exercife;  but  if  he  fweat 
at  his  firft  coming  from  grafs,  then  there  is  reafon  . 
to  add  rather  than  diminiffi  his  cloaths  before  directed 
lor  him  at  his  hording 5  for  it  proceeds  from  the  foul 

humours 
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humours  that  opprefs  nature,  and  when  they  are 
evacuated  by  exercife,  nature  will  eeafe  working, 
and  he  will  continue  in  a  temperate  date  of  body  all 
the  year  after. 

When  you  have  cloathed  him  up,  pick  his  feet 
clean  with  an  iron  picker,  and  waili  his  hoofs  clean 
with  a  fpunge  dipped  in  clean  water,  and  dry  them 
with  draw  or  a  linen  cloth,  then  leave  him  on  his 
fnaffie  for  an  hour  or  more,  which  will  a  did  his 
appetite. 

Then  vifit  him  again,  dud  a  handful  of  hay,  and 
let  the  horfe  teaze  it  out  of  your  hand,  till  he  hath 
eaten  it;  then  pull  off  his  bridle,  and  rub  his  head 
and  neck  clean  with  your  hempen-cloth  ;  pull  his 
ears  and  dop  his  nodrils,  to  caufe  him  to  fnort,  which 
will  bring  away  the  moid  humours  which  opprefs 
his  brain,  and  then  put  on  his  collar,  and  give  him 
a  quartern  of  oats  clean  dreffed  in  a  deve,  having 
fird  cleaned  his  locker  or  manger  with  a  whifp  of 
draw  and  a  cloth. 

While  he  is  eating  his  corn,  fweep  out  your  dable, 
and  fee  that  all  things  are  neat  about  him  ;  then 
turn  up  his  cloaths,  and  rub  his  fillets,  buttocks,  and 
galcoins  over  with  the  hair-patch,  and  after  that 
with  a  woolen  cloth  ;  then  fpread  a  clean  flannel 
fillet  cloth  over  his  fillets,  and  buttocks,  which  will 
make  his  coat  lie  fmooth,  and  turn  down  his  houfing- 
cloths  upon  it;  then  anoint  his  hoofs  round  from 
the  cornet  to  the  toe  with  this  ointment. 

Take  4  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine ,  3  ounces  of 
the  bed  roJm>  of  bees-ivax  2  ounces,  1  pound  of 
dog's  greaje ,  and  half  a  pint  of  train  oil ;  melt  all 
thefe  ingredients  together,  except  the  turpentine ; 
then  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  put  in  the  turpentine , 
dirring  it  till  it  be  well  incorporated;  then  pour  it 
out  into  an  earthen  gallipot,  and  keep  it  for  ufe,  but 
do  not  cover  it  till  it  is  cold. 


After 
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After  this,  flop  his  feet  with  cow-dung.  If  by 
this  time  your  horfe  has  eaten  his  oats  with  a  good 
flomach,  lift  him  another  quartern,  and  fo  feed  him 
with  little  and  little,  while  he  eats  with  an  appe¬ 
tite;  but  if  you  find  he  fumbles  with  his  corn,  give 
him  no  more  for  that  time,  but  always  give  him  his 
full  feeding,  for  that  will  keep  his  body  in  better 
fiate  and  temper,  and  increafe  his  firength  and 
vigour. 

Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  your  horfe 
always  fharp-fet,  is  the  ready  way  to  procure  a  for¬ 
feit,  if  at  any  time  he  can  come  at  his  fill  of  pro- 
vender. 

But  though  you  fhould  perceive  that  he  gathers  fiefh 
too  fad  upon  fuch  home  feeding,  yet  be  fure  not  to 
flint  him  for  it,  but  only  increafe  his  labour,  and  that 
will  affift  both  his  firength  and  wind. 

Having  done  all  the  things  before  dire£ted,  dud  a 
pretty  quantity  of  hay,  and  throw  it  down  to  him  on 
his  litter,  after  you  have  taken  it  up  tinder  him; 
and  ^then  (hutting  up  the  windows  and  liable  door, 
leave  him  till  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ;  then 
vilit  him  again,  and  rub  over  his  head,  neck,  fillets, 
buttocks,  and  legs  as  before,  with  the  hair  patch  and 
woollen  cloth,  and  then  leave  him  to  the  time  of  the 
evening  watering,  which  fhould  be  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  fummer,  and  three  in  the  winter; 
when  having  put  back  his  foul  litter,  and  fwept  away 
that  and  his  dung,  drefs  and  faddle  him,  as  before, 
mount  him  and  take  him  to  the  water,  and  when  he 
has  drank,  gallop  him,  and  air  him  till  you  think  it 
time  to  go  home  ;  where  you  are  to  order  in  all  points, 
as  to  rubbing,  feeding,  flopping  his  feet,  &c.  as  you 
did  in  the  morning,  and  having  fed  him  about  fix 
o’clock,  do  not  fail  to  feed  him  again  at  nine,  litter 
him  well,  and  give  him  hay  enough  to  ferve  him  ail 
night ;  and  fo  leave  him  till  next  morning. 


After 
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After  the  dire&ions  for  this  one  day,  fo  mud  you 
order  him  for  a  fortnight,  and  by  that  time  his  flefh 
will  be  fo  hardened,  and  his  wind  fo  improved ;  his 
mouth  will  be  fo  quickened,  and  his  gallop  brought 
to  fo  good  a  ftroke,  that  he  will  be  fit  to  be  -put  to 
moderate  hunting. 

Now  during  this  fortnight’s  keeping,  you  are  to 
make  feveral  obfervations,  as  to  the  nature  and  dif- 
pofition  of  your  horfe,  the  temper  of  his  body,  the 
courfe  of  his  digedion,  &c.  and  order  him  accor¬ 
dingly. 

1.  Whether  he  be  of  a  churlifh  difpofition;  if  fo, 
you  mud  reclaim  him  by  feverity. 

If  of  a  gentle,  familiar,  and  loving  temper,  you 
mud  engage  and  win  him  by  kindnefs. 

2.  You  mud  obferve,  whether  he  be  a  foul  feeder, 
or  of  a  nice-domach  ;  if  he  be  quick  at  his  meat, 
and  retain  a  good  domach,  then  four  times  of  full 
feeding  in  a  night  and  a  day  are  fufhcient;  but  if  he 
be  a  (lender  feeder  and  flow  at  his  meat,  then  you 
mud  give  him  but  a  little  at  a  time,  and  often,  as 
about  every  two  hours,  for  frefh  meat  will  draw  on 
his  appetite  ;  and  you  mud  always  leave  a  little  meat 
in  his  locker,  for  him  to  eat  at  leifure  betwixt  his 
feeding  times  ;  and  if  at  any  time  you  find  any  left, 
fweep  it  away  and  give  him  frefh,  and  expofe  that  to 
the  fun  and  air,  which  will  reduce  it  again  to  its  fil'd 
fweetnefs  as  before  it  was  blown  upon. 

His  domach  may  alfo  be  fharpened  by  change  of 
meat,  as  by  giving  one  meal  clean  oats,  and  at  another 
oats  and  fplit  beans,  and  when  you  have  brought  him 
to  eat  bread,  you  may  give  him  another  meal  of  bread, 
always  obferving  to  give  him  oftepefttbat  which  you 
find  he  likes  bed,  or  you  may  give  him  both  corn  and 
bread  at  the  fame  time,  provided  you  give  him  that 
lad  which  he  eats  bed,  and  which  is  of  the  bed 
digedion. 


It 
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l  j  rtis  been  obferved  of  fome  horfes,  that  they  are 
„  *?*.  ^a.h°t  a  conftitution,  that  they  cannot  eat  without 
orijuing  at  every  bit ;  and  thofe  horfes  ufually  carry 
110  ^elI7-  1  011  muft  let  a  pail  of  water  (land  conti¬ 
nually  before  filch  horfes,  or  at  lead  give  them  water 

noon,  befides  what  they  have  abroad  at  their  ordi¬ 
nary  times. 

.  .  the  next  place,  you  are  to  obferve  the  nature  of 
ir5  digeftion,  whether  he  retains  his  food  long,  which 
ns  a  fign  of  bad  digedion  ;  or  whether  he  dungs  fre¬ 
quently,  which  if  he  does,  and  his  dung  be  loofe  and 
flight,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  good  habit  of  body  ;  but  if  it 
e  tUiOm  and  hard,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  dry  conditution  : 
in  oider  to  remedy  which,  give  him  once  a  day  a 
hand  hi  1  or  two  of  oats,  well  wadied  in  good  drong 
#  and  this  will  loofen  his  body  and  keep  him  moifl; 
ana  it  will  alfo  be  good  for  his  wind. 

v  ‘/oe  fecond  fortnight's  diet  for  a  Hunting  Horse. 

.  "p having  been  ordered  for  the  fird  fort- 
n?gnt  according  to  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be  in  a 
pretty  good  flate  of  body,  for  the  grofs  humours  in 
him  will  be  dried  up,  arid  his  flefli  will  begin  to  be 
hardened,  which  you  may  perceive  by  feeling  his  chaui, 
nis  Jbort  rih  and  flank  ;  for  the  kernels  unde^i*  his  chaps 

}7J'n  1]0l  fee*  §ro^s  as  they  did  at  fird,  nor  will  his 
riein  on  his  fhort  ribs  feel  fo  foft  and  loofe,  nor  the 
thm  part  of  nis  flank  fo  thick  as  at  fird  houfing,  fo 
tnat  you  may  now,  without  hazard,  venture  to  hunt 
him  moderately. 

.  ne  *lme  being  now  come  that  he  may  be  hunted, 
he  is  to  be  ordered  on  his  days  of  red,  in  all  points,  as 
to  his  dreding,  hours  of  feeding,  watering,  See.  as  in. 
tne  fird  fortnight  before  dire&ed  ;  but  only  fince  his' 
labour  is  now  increafed,  you  mud  endeavour  to  in- 
creafe  his  drength  and  courage  likewife. 


Take 
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Take  two  pecks  of  clean  old  beans,  and  one  peck 
of  wheat,  and  let  them  be.  ground  together,  and  fift 
the  meal  through  a  meal  fieve  of  an  indifferent  fine- 
nefs,  and  knead  it  with  warm  water  and  a  good  (lore 
of  yeaft  ;  then  let  it  lie  an  hour,  or  more,  to  fwell, 
which 'will  make  the  bread  the  lighter,  and  have 
the  eafier  and  quicker  digeftion  ;  and  after  it  has 
been  well  kneaded,  make  it  up  in  loaves  of  a  peck 
a  piece,  which  will  prevent  there  being  too  much 
cruft,  and  prevent  it’s  drying  too  foon  ;  let  them  be 
well  baked,  and  ftand  a  good  while  in  the  oven  to 
foak  :  when  they  are  drawn,  turn  the  bottoms  up¬ 
wards,  and  let  them  ftand  to  dry. 

When  the  bread  is  a  day  old,  chip  away  the  cruft, 
and  you  may  give  the  horfe  fome,  giving  him  fome- 
times  bread,  fometimes  oats,  and  fome  times  oats 
and  fplit  beans,  according  as  you  find  his  ftomach  : 
and  this  feeding  will  bring  him  into  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  you  need  to  defire  for  ordinary  hunting. 

The  firft  fortnight  being  expired,  and  the  bread 
prepared,  you  ought  then  to  pitch  upon  a  day  for  his 
going  abroad  after  the  dogs,  and  the  day  before  you 
hunt,  he  mull  always  be  ordered  after  this  manner. 

In  the  morning  proceed  in  your  ufual  method  as 
before,  only  obferve  that  day  to  give  him  no  beans, 
becaufe  they  are  hard  of  digeftion,  but  give  him 
moft  of  bread  if  you  can  draw  him  to  eat  it,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  more  nourifhing  than  oats;  and  after  th« 
evening,  which  ought  to  be  fomewhat  earlier  than 
at  other  times,  give  him  only  a  little  hay  but  of  your 
hand,  and  no  more  till  the  next  day  that  he  returns 
from  hunting;  and  to  prevent  his  eating  his  litter, 
or  any  thing  elfe  but  what  you  give  him,  inftead  of 
a  muzzle  put  on  a  cavefton,  joined  to  a  head-flail  of 
a  bridle  lined  with  leather,  for  fear  of  hurting  birr, 
and  tying  it  fo  tight  as  to  hinder  his  eating  ;  and  this 

will 
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will  prevent  ficknefs  in  your  hone,  which  ionic 
horfes  are  incident  to  when  their  muzzle  is  put  on, 
notyvithftanding  the  invention  of  the  lattice  window 
fo  much  ufed ;  but  by  taking  this  method,^  the 
horfe’s  noftrils  are  at  full  liberty,  and  he  will  not 
grow  Tick. 

But  as  to  corn,  give  him  his  meals,  both  after  his 
watering,  and  at  nine  o’clock,  and  at  that  time  be 
fure  to  litter  him  well,  that  he  may  take  his  reft  the 
better  that  night,  and  then  leave  him  till  morning. 

ft  he  next  morning  vifit  him  early,  at  about  tour 
o’clock,  and  put  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  clean  a  relied 
oats  into  his  locker,  pouring  into  it  a  quart  of  good 
ftrong  ale,  mixing1  the  oats  and  ale  well  together; 
then  put  back  his  dung  and  foul  litter,  and  clean  the 
liable;  but  if  he  will  not  eat  wraftied  oats,  give  him 
dry,  but  be  fure  not  to  put  any  beans  in  them. 

When  he  has  done  eating,  bridle  him,  and  tie 
him  up  to  the  ring  and  drefs  him;  having  dreiled  him, 
faddle  him,  and  throw  his  cloth  over  him,  and  let  him 
ftand  till  the  hoiinds  are  ready  to  go  out. 

Take  care  not  to  draw  the  faddle  girths  too  ftreight 
till  you  are  ready  to  mount,  left  that  lhould  cauie 
him  to  grow  Tick. 

Tho’  old  horfes  are  generally  fo  crafty,  that  when 
a  groom  goes  to  girt  him  up  hard,  they  will  extend 
their  bodies  fo  much  by  holding  their  wind  (on  pur- 
pofe  to  gain  eafe  after  they  are  girt)  that  it  will  feem 
difficult  to  girt  them,  but  when  they  let  go  their  wind 
.their  bodies  fall  again. 

When  the  hounds  are  unkennelled,  (which  fhould 
not  be  before  fun-riling)  go  into  the  field  along 
with  them,  and  rake  your  horfe  up  and  down  gently 
till  .a  hare  is  ftarted;  always  remembering  to  let  him 
fmell  to  the  dung  of  other  ftiorfes,  if  there  be^any, 
which  will  provoke  him  to  ejjgpty  himfelf ;  and  fuffer 
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him  to  {land  dill  till  he  does  fo;  and  if  there  be  any 
dead  frogs,  ridhes,  or  the  like,  ride  him  upon  them* 
and  yvhidle  to  him,  to  provoke  him  to  dale  and  empty 
his  bladder. 

The  hare  being  darted,  follow  the  hounds  as  the 
other  hunters  do;  but  remembering  it  to  be  the  fird 
time  of  his  hunting,  he  is  not  fo  well  acquainted 
with  the  different  forts  of  grounds,  as  to  know  how 
to  gallop  fmoothly  and  with  eafe  on  them,  and  for 
that  reafon  you  ought  not  yet  to  put  him  to  above 
half  his  fpeed,  that  he  may  learn  to  carry  a  day’d 
body,  and  to  manage  his  legs  both  upon  fallows  and 
green  fvvarth. 

Neither  diould  you  gallop  him  often,  or  any  long 
time  together,  for  fear  of  difcouraging  him,  and 
earning  a  diflike  of  his  exercife  in  him:  and  take 
care  to  crofs.  fields  to  the  bed  advantage;  you  fhould 
make  into  the  hounds  at  every  default,  and  dill  keep 
your  horfe,  fas  much  as  thefe  directions  will  allow 
you)  within  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  that  he  may  be  ufed 
to  their  cry;  and  by  fo  doing,  in  a  very  fhort  time 
he  will  take  fuch  delight  and  pleafure  in  their  mufic, 
that  he  will  be  eager  to  follow  them. 

And  if  it  happens  that  the  chace  is  led  over  any 
carpet-ground,  or  fandy  highway,  on  which  your 
horfe  may  lay  down  his  body  fmoothly,  there  you  may 
gallop  him  for  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile,  to  teach  him 
to  lay  out  his  body,  to  gather  up  his  legs,  to  lengthen 
and  ihorten  his  droke,  and  according  to  the  different 
earth  he  gallops  on,  as  if  on  green  jwarth,  meadow , 
moor,  heath,  tde.  then  to  ftopp  and  run  more  on  the 
fhoulders;  if  amongd  mole-hills,  or  over  high  ridges 
and furrows,  then  to  gallop  more  roundly  or  in  lefs 
compafs,  or  according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe,  two  up 
anct two  down,  that  thereby  he  may  drike  his  fur¬ 
row  clear,  and  avoid  fetting  his  fore-feet  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  oi  it,  and  by  that  means  fall  over;  but,  by  the 

way, 
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way,  galloping,  tho’  he  lhould  happen  to  fet  his 
feet  in  a  furrow,  yet  carrying  his  body  fo  round,  and 
reding  on  the  hand  in  his  gallop,  would  prevent  his 
falling;  and  to  his  perfection,  nothing  but  ufe,  and 
iuch  moderate  exercife,  can  bring  him. 

According  to  thefe  directions,  you  may  hunt  till 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
ride  him  home  in  a  foot  -pace,  as  you  came  out  in  the 
morning  ;  and  be  fure  that  you  let  him  walk  out  of 
the  field  ;  'and  as  you  are  going  home,  conlider 
whether  he  hath  fweat  a  little,  (for  you  muft  not 
fweat  him  much  the  firft  time)  but  if  not,  then  gal¬ 
lop  him  gently  on  fome  ikelping  earth,  till  he  fweat 
at  the  roots  of  his  ears,  a  little  on  his  neck,  and  in 
his  flank  ;  but  it  muft  be  done  of  his  -  own  voluntary 
motion,  without  the  compulfion  of  whip  or  fpur ; 
and  then  when  he  is  cool  as  aforefaid,  have  him 
home  and  ftable  him,  and  by  no  means  walk  him  in 
hand  to  cool  him,  for  fear  of  his  cooling  too  faft,  nor 
do  not  wafh  him,  for  fear  of  cauiing  an  obftruClion 
of  the  natural  courfe  of  the  humours,  and  by  that 
means  caufe  an  inflammation  in  his  legs,  which  is 
the  original  caufe  of  the  fcratches. 

His  (fall  being  well  littered  againft  he  comes  home, 
fet  him  up,  tying  his  head  to  the  ring  with  the  bridle, 
and  then  rub  him  well  down  with  dry  ftraw  all  over 
his  head,  neck,  fore  bowels,  belly,  flank,  buttocks, 
and  legs,  and  after  that  rub  his  body  over  with  a 
dry  cloth,  till  he  has  not  a  wet  hair  left  about  him  ; 
the  place  where  the  faddle  was,  dry,  in  like  manner, 
and  cloath  him  immediately  with  his  ordinary 
cloaths  left  he  take  cold  ;  and  if  you  fuppofe  him 
to  be  very  hot,  throw  a  fpare  cloth  over  him,  that 
he  may  not  cool  too  faft,  which  you  may  abate  when 
you  pleafe,  and  fo  let  him  ftand  on  his  fnaffle,  tvyo 
hours  or  better,  now  and  then  ftirring  him  in  his 

flail 
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flail  with  your  whip,  to  prevent  him  from  growing 
ftiff  in  the  legs  and  joints.  _  * 

When  that  time  is  expired,  and  you  think  he  is 
thoroughly  cold,  draw  his  bridle,  rub  his  head,  pick 
his  feet  from  dirt  or  gravel,  and  put  on  his  collar, 
and  give  him  a  quart,  or  three  pints  of  fifted  oats, 
mixed  with  a  handful  of  clean  drelfed  hemp  feed  ;  but 
give  him  not  more  than  the  quantity  prefcribed,  for 
fear  of  taking  away  his  ftomach,  which  will  be  very 
much  weakened  through  the  heat  of  his  body,  and 
want  of  water. 

Then  take  off  the  fpare  cloth,  (if  it  has  not  been 
done  before)  for  fear  of  keeping  him  hot  too  long  ; 
and  when  he  has  eaten  his  corn,  throw  a  pretty 
quantity  of  hay,  clean  duffed,  on  his  litter,  and  let 
him  reft  two  or  three  hours,  or  thereabouts. 

Then  ha\i  \g  prepared  him  a  good  mafh,  made  of 
half  a  peck  of  malt,  well  ground,  and  boiling  hot 
water,  fo  much  as  the  malt  will  fweeten  and  the 
horfe  wall  drink,  ffir  them  well  together,  and  cover 
it  over  with  a  cloth,  till  the  water  has  extradted  the 
ffrength  of  the  malt,  which  will  be  almoft  as  fw7eet 
as  honey,  and  feel  ropy  like  bird-lime  j  being  but 
little  more  that  blood-warm,  give  it'  the  horfe  ; 
but  not  before,  left  the  fteam  go  up  his  noftrils  and 
offend  him  ;  and  when  he  has  drank  up  the  water, 
let  him,  if  he  pleafes,  eat  the  malt -too. 

But  if  he  refufe  to  drink  it,  you  muff  not  give 
,  him  any  other  water  that  night,  but  place  this 
drink  in  fotne  place  of  his  flail,  fo  that  he  may  not 
throw  it  down,  and  let  it  hand  by,  him  all  night, 
that  he  may  drink  it  when  he  pleafes. 

I  his  mafh,  or  as  it  is  called,  horje-caudle,  will  com¬ 
fort  his  ftomach,  and  keep  his  body  in  a  due  tem- 

Iperate  heat  after  his  day’s  hunting  ;  it  will  clear, fe 
and  bring  away  all  manner  of  greafe  and  grofs  hu¬ 
mours,  which  have  been  dilfoived  by  the"  day’s-  la- 
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born  ;  and  the  fume  of  the  malt  grains,  after  he  has 
id  rank  the  water,  will  difperfe  the  watery  humours 
which  might  otherwife  annoy  his  head,  and  is  al¬ 
lowed  by  all  flailed  in  horfes,  to  be  very  advantageous 

on  that  account.  f  *  • 

After  he  has.  eaten  his  malh,  flap  him  of  his 

cloaths,  and  run  him  over  with  a  curry  comb,  trend, 
Irufh,  hair  patch,  woollen  and  cloth,  and  cloatn  him 
up  again,  and  cleanfe  his  legs  as  well  as  his  body, 
of  all  dirt  and  filth  which  may  annoy  them,  and 
then  remove  him  into  another  hail  (t  at  you  tnay 
not  wet  his  litter)  and  bathe  his  legs  all  over  rom 
the  knees  with  warm  beef-broth,  or  (which  is  et  er) 
with  a  quart  of  warm  urine,  in  which  four  ounces 
of  fdlt-pe'tre  has.  been  diflblved;  then  rub  his  legs 
dry,  fet  him  again  into  his  flail,  and  give  him  a  good 
home  feeding  ot  oats,  or  bread,  which  e  1  es  eu, 
or  both,  and  having  ihook  good  (lore  of  litter  under 
him,  that  he  may  reft  the  better,  and  thrown  him 
hay  enough  for  all  night,  flmt  the  liable  door  clofe, 
and  leave  him  to  his  reft  till  the  next  morning. 

About  fix  or  fevtn  o’clock  the  next  morning,  go 
to  him  again,  but  don’t  diftuib  him,  or  1 
inn’s  reft  is  as  refrefliing  to  a  horle  as  to  a  man ;  but 
when  he  rifes  of  his  own  accord,  go  to  1  no,  , 
back  his  dung  from  his  litter,  and  oblerve  w  a 
lour  it  is  of,  whether  it  be  greafy  and  fhine  ot  - 
waidly,  and  alfo  break  it  with  your  feet-  to  l 
be  fo  inwardly  ;  for  if  it  be  greafy  and  fowl  Much 
you  may  know  bv  its  fhining  outwardly,  and  by  the 
loots  like  foap  that  will  appear  within)  or  it  it  ap¬ 
pear  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  harder  than 1 
it  is  a  token  that  the  hunting  of  the  day  before  he 
done  him  good,  by  dilTolving  part  ot  the  mw  rd 
„lut  which  was  within  him;  and  therefore  the  nex 
time  you  hunt,  you  fhould  increafe  Ins  labour  but  a 

little. 
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if  you  perceive  no  fuch  fymploms,  but  tTiat 
his  dung  appears  bright,  and  rather  Joft  than  hard , 
w  lthoui  greafe,  and  m  a  word,  that  it  holds  the  fame 
pale  yellew  colour  that  it  did  before  he  hunted, 
it  is  a  fign  that  a  day’s  hunting  made  no  dijjblution , 
but  that  his  body  remains  in  the  fame  ftate  ftill,  and 
therefore  the  next  day’s  hunting  you  may  almoft 
double  his  labour. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  his  dung ,  then  you 
may  proceed  to  order  him  as  on  his  days  of  r eft  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  you  fhall  give  him  a  handful  or  two  of  oats 
before  water,  then  drefs,  water,  air,  feed,  &c.  as 
in  the  firft  fortnight. 

If  you  nnd  him  quick,  and  that  he  retains  his 
bread  but  a  little  while,  then  only  chip  his  bread 
lightly;  but  if  it  be  flow  and  he  retains  it  long, 
then  cut  away  all  the  cruft  and  give  it  to  fome  other 
horic,  and  feed  the  hunting  norle  only  with  the 
crurib,  for  that  oeing  light  ofdigeftion,  is  fo  foon  con¬ 
verted  into  chyle  and  exclements,  but  the  cruft  beino- 
not  fo  loon  digefted,  requires,  by  reafon  of  its  hard- 
neis,  longer  time  before  it  is  concodled. 

I  he  next  day  alter  your  horfe  has  refted,  you  may 
hunt  him  again  as  you  did  the  firft  day,  obfervino- 
from  the  remarks  you  have  made,  to  hunt  him  more 
or  lefs  according  as  you  find  his  temper  and  confti- 
tution  ;  and  when  you  come  home,  put  in  pradlice 
the  rules  juft  now  given. 

And  thus  you  may  hunt  him  three  times  a  week 
for  a  fortnight  together,  but  do  not  fail  to  give  him 
^  ull  reeding,  and  no  other  jcourings  but  mafhes  and 
hemp-feed,  which  is  equal  in  its  virtue  with  the 

former,  and  only  carries  oft  iuperfiuous  humours  ia 
the  dung. 
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i oe.  third  fortnight's  diet ,  Sec.  for  a  HuntinC- 

Horse. 

By  this  time  the  horfe  will  he  drawn  fo  clean,  his 
flefh  will  be  fo  enfeamed,  and  his  wind  fo  improved, 
t  lat  he  will  be  able  to  ride  a  chafe  of  three  or  four 
miles  witnout  blowing  or  fweating  ;  and  you  may 
find  by  his  chant  and  flank ,  as  well  as  his  ribs,  that 
he  is  in  an  indifferent  good  date  of  body,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  this  next  fortnight  you  mud  increafe  his  la¬ 
bour,  and  by  that  means  you  will  be  able  to  make  a 
judgment  of  what  he  will  be  able  to  do,  and  whether 
or  no  he  will  be  ever  fit  for  running  for  plates,  or  a 
match. 

When  your  horfe  is  fet  over  night,  and  fed  early 
in  the  morning,  as  has  been  dire&ed  for  the  fecond 
fortnight,  then  go  into  the  field  with  him,  and  when 
he  is  empty,  (as  he  will  be  by  that  time  you  have 
flarted  your  game)  follow  the  dogs  at  a  good  round 
rate,  as  at  half  fpeed,  and  fo  continue  till  you  have 
either  killed  or  loft  your  fird  hare. 

i  his  will  fo  rack  your  horfe,  and  he  will  have  fo 
emptied  himfelf,  that  he  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  to 
be  rid  the  next  chafe  brifkly,  which  as  foon  as  it  is 
begun,  you  may  follow  the  dogs  at  three  quarters 
fpeed,  and  as  near  as  is  fit  for  a  good  horfeman,  and 
fkilful  huntfman ,  but  be  fure  to  take  care  not  to 
/train  him. 

;  During  this  day’s  riding,  you  ought  to  ohferve 
nicely,  your  horfe’s  fweat,  under  his  faddle  and  fore- 
■ bowels ,  and  if  it  appear  white,  like  froth  or  foap- 
fuds,  it  is  a  fign  of  inward  glut  and  foulnefs,  and 
that  your  day’s  exercife  was  enough  for  him,  there¬ 
fore  ride  him  home,  and  order  him  as  before  di¬ 
rected.  j 

But  if  it  has  happened  that  your  exercife  has  been 
fo  eafy  as  not  to  iweat  your  horfe  thoroughly,  then 

you 
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you  ought  to  make  a  train  fcent  of  four  miles  in 
length,  or  thereabouts,  and  laying  on  your  fleeted 
dogs,  ride  it  briikly  and  afterwards  cool  him  in  the 
field,  and  ride  him  home  and  order  him  as  has  bjen 
before  diredled. 

A  train- fcent,  is  the  training  of  a  dead  cat  or  fox, 
(and  in  cafe  of  neceflity  a  red  herring)  three  or  four 
miles,  according  as  the  rider  fhall  pleafe,  and  then 
laying  the  dogs  on  the  fcent. 

It  will  be  proper  to  keep  two  or  three  couple  of 
the  fleeted  hounds  that  can  pofiibly  be  procured,  for 
this  purpofe.  • 

When  you  take  ofF your  horfe’s  bridle,  give  him  a 
good  quantity  of  rye-bread  indead  of  hemp-feed  and. 
oats,  and  for  that  purpofe  bake  a  peck  loaf,  for  this 
being  cold  and  moifl,  will  be  of  ufe  to  cool  his  body 
after  his  labour,  and  prevent  ccdivenefs,  to  which 
you  will  find  hirn  addidled;  then  give  him  hay,  and 
afterwards  a  mafh,  and  order  him  in  all  things  as  be¬ 
fore  di  reeled. 

The  next  morning,  if  you  perceive  by  his  dung 
that  his  body  is  didempered,  and  that  he  is  hard  and 
bound,  then  take  fome  crumbs  of  your  rye-bread, 
and  woik  it  with  as  much  fweet  frefh  butter  as  will 
make  it  into  a  pade,  and  make  it  up  into  bald  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  large  walnut,  of  which  give  him  five 
cr  fix  in  a  morning. 

After  this  put  the  faddle  on  upon  the  cloth,  get 
up  and  gallop  him  gently  upon  fome  grafs  plot  or 
clofe  that  is  near  at  hand,  till  he  begins  to  fweat  un- 
der.his  ears,  and  then  carry  him  into  the  dable  again, 
rub  him  well,  and  throw  a  fpare  cloth  over  him, 
and  a  good  quantity  of  frcih  litter  under  him,  and 
let  him  dand  two  hours  on  the  bridle ;  then  give 
hirn  a  quantity  of  rye-bread ,  and  fome  hay  to  chew 
upon,  then  procure  him  a  warm  mafh,  and  feed  him 
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with  bread  and  corn,  as  much  as  he  will  eat,  and 
aifo  as  much  hay  as  he  will  eat. 

The  next  day  water  him  abroad,  and  order  him 
as  is  before  dire  died  for  days  of  reft. 

The  next  day  you  may  hunt  him  again,  but  not 
fo  hard  as  you  did  the  time  before,  till  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  but  then  ride  him  after  the  dogs  brifkly,  and 
li  that  does  not  make  him  fweat  thoroughly,  make 
another  train-fcent ,  and  follow  the  dogs  three  quar¬ 
ters  fpeed  that  he  may  fweat  heartily;  then  cool 
him  a  little,  and  ride  him  home,  and  as  foon  as  lie 
is  come  in  the  liable,  give  him  two  or  three 
balls  as  big  as  walnuts,  of  the  following  excellent 
fcouring : 

Take  of  huiter ,  eight  ounces  ;  lenitive  elefluary, 
four  ounces  ;  gromwel ,  broom,  and  purjly -feeds,  of  each 
two  ounces  ;  annijeeds ,  liquorice ,  and  cream  of  tartar , 
of  each  one  ounce  ;  of  jalap,  two  ounces  ;  reduce  the 
feeds  to  a  powder,  then  ftir  them  into  a  pafte  with  the 
electuary  and  butter  ;  knead  it"  well  together,  put  it 
into  a  pot,  and  keep  it  clofe  flopped  for  ufe. 

As  foon  as  the  horfe  has  taken  thefe  balls,  rub  him 
dry,  drefs  him,  and  cloath  him  warm,  and  let  him  (land 
two  or  three  hours  upon  the  fnaffie,  and  afterwards 
give  him  two  or  three  handfuls  of  rye-bread,  and  or¬ 
der  him  as  you  have  been  directed  before,  as  to  hay, 
provender,  mafh,  idc.  and  fo  leave  him  till  the  morn¬ 
ing* 

In  the  morning  take  noticed  his  dung,  whether  it 
hill  retains  the  true  colour,  or  be  dark,  black,  or  red 
and  high-coloured:  in  the  next  place,  whether  it  be 
loofe  and  thin,  or  hard  and  dry. 

If  it  be  of  a  pale  yellow ,  which  is  the  right  colour,  it 
'  is  a  fign  of  health,  ftrength,  and  dcannefs  ;  if.it  be 
dark ,  or  black ,  then  it  is  a  fign  there  is  greafe  and 
.  other  ill  humours  ftirred  up,  which  are  not  yet  eva- 
culled;  if  it  be  red  and  high-coloured,  then  it  is  a  fign 
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that  his  blood  is  feverifh  and  diftempercd,  by  means 
of  inward  heat:  if  it  be  loofe  and  thin,  it  is  a  fign' 
of  weaknefs;  but  if  hard  and  dry,  it  fhews  the  horfe 
to  be  hot  inwardly,  or  elfe  that  he  is  a  foul  feeder : 
but  if  his  dung  be  in  a  medium  between  hard  and 
foft,  and  fmell  ftrong,  it  is  a  fign  of  health  and 
vigour. 

When  thefe  obfervations  have  been  made  on  his 
dung,  then  feed ,  drefs ,  water ,  &c.  as  on  his  ufual 
days  of  reft,  always  letting  him  have  variety,  and  his 
fill  of  corn  and  bread. 

1  he  next  day  have  him  abroad  into  the  field  again, 
but  do  not  by  any  means  put  him  to  any  labour  more 
than  taking  him  from  hill  to  hill  after  the  dogs,  keep¬ 
ing  him  within  found  of  their  cry;  for  the  intent  of 
this  day’s  exercife  is'only  to  keep  him  in  breath,  and 
procure  him  an  appetite. 

In  riding,  let  him  ftand  ftill  to  dung,  and  look 
back  on  it,  that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  of  his  ftate 
thereby. 

When  the  day  is  near  fpent,  ride  him'  home  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  fweat,  and  order  him  as  at  other  times, 
except  that  you  are  not  to  give  him  any  fcouring ,  or 
rye-bread. 

Yon  may,  if  you  pleafe,  this  day,  water  your 
horfe,  both  at  going  into  the  field  and  corning  out, 
galloping  him  after  it,  to  warm  the  water  in  his 

belly* 

1  he  next  day  being  to  be  a  day  of  reft,  order  him 
in  the  fame  manner  in  every  refpedb  as  on  other  days 
of  reft ;  and  as  you  have  fpent  this  week,  you  muft 
fpend  the  next,  without  any  alteration  ;  and  by  this 
time,  and  this  management,  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  your  horfe  has  been  drawn  clean  enough  for 
ordinary  hunting. 

Having  thus  drawn  ycur  horfe  clean  according  to 
art,  you  will  perceive  thofe  figns  before  mentioned 
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very  plainly  for  his  flefh  on  his  fhort  ribs  and  but¬ 
tocks  will  be  as  hard  as  brawn ,  his  flank  will  be. 
Jhui,  and  nothing  to  be  felt  but  a  double  ftin,  and 
chap  fo  clean  ixom  fat,  glut  or  kernels,  that  you  may 
hide  your  Ms  in  them;  and  above  all,  this  exercife 
■vi  give ip,ain i  demonftration  of  the  effeclualnefs  of 
this  method  of  ordering  him,  for  he  will  run  three 
or  lour  miles  three  quarters  fpeed  without  fweating, 

or  icarce  fo  much  as  blowing.  & 

When  the  horie  has  been  brought  to  this  date,, 
you  mutt  ufe  no  more  fcouring  after  hunting,  (be- 
cauie  nature  has  nothing  to  work  on)  but  rye-bread 
andmafh,  except  the  horfe  be  now  and  then  trou¬ 
bled  with  feme  little  pofe  in  his  head;  and  then 
bruife  a  little  muflard  feed  in  a  fine  linen  rag,  and 
Iteep  it  m  a  quart  of  drong  ale,  for  three  or  four 
ours,  and  then  untying  the  rag,  mix  the  muftard- 

ieed  and  the  ale  with  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  oats,  and 
give  it  to  him. 

In  the  lad  place,  the  horfe  having  been  thus 
drawn  clean,  you  ought  to  take  care  not  to  let  him 
grow  ioul  again,,  through  want  of  either  airing  cr 
hunting,  or  any  other  negligence,  led  by  that  means 
you  make  yourfelf  a  double  trouble. 

Of  breeding  Hunting  and  Race  Horses. 

Procure  either  an  Arabian,  a  Spanijh,  or  Turkifh 
nolle,  or  a  Barb  tor  a  Stallion ,  which  is  well  fhaped 
and  of  a  good  colour,  to  beautify  your  race:  ^nd 
lome^advde  that  he  be  well  marked  too,  tho3  others 
are  of  opinion,  that  marks  are  not  fo  fignificant  as 

yj.r,  blundtvide  and  Frederigo  GrifjGne  would  have  us. 
believe. 

i  hofe  who  have  travelled  into  thofe  parts  report, 
that  the  right  Arabian  horfes  are  valued  at  an  almoft 
incredible  rate,  at  five  hundred,  and  others  fay,  two 
or  tnree  thoufand  pounds  an  horfe;  that  the  Arabs  ' 

are 
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arc  as  careful  of  keeping  the  genealogies  of  their 
horfes,  as  princes  are  in  keeping  their  pedigrees; 
that  they  keep  them  with  medals  ;  and  that  each 
foti’s  portion  is  ufually  two  fuits  of  arms,  two  fcyme- 
ters,  and  one  of  thefe  horfes.  The  Arabs  boaff,  that 
they  will  ride  eighty  miles  a  day  without  drawing 
bitt  ;  which  is  no  more  than  has  been  performed  by 
feveral  of  our  Englijh  horfes. 

But  much  more  was  performed  by  a  highwayman’s 
horfe,  who  having  committed  a  robbery,  rode  on  the 
lame  day  from  London  to  York,  being  two  hundred 
miles. 

Notwithffanding  their  great  value,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  bringing  them  from  Scanderoon  to  England 
by  fea,  yet  by  the  care  and  charge  of  fome  breeders 
in  the  north,  the  Arabian  horfe  is  no  Itranger  to 
thofe  parts,  where  probably  may  be  feen  at  this  day 
fome  of  the  race,  if  not  a  true  Arabian  ffaljion. 

The  Spanijh  horfe  (in  the  duke  of  Newcaflle' s  opi¬ 
nion)  is  the  nobleft  horfe  in  the  world,  and  the  moft 
beautiful  that  can  be ;  no  horfe  is  fo  beautifully 
fhaped  all  over  from  head  to  croup ,  and  he  is  abfoiutely 
the  beff  ftallion  in  the  world,  either  for  breed,  for 
the  manege  the  war,  the  pad,  hunting,  or  running 
horfes  ;  but  as  they  are  excellent,  fo  is  their  price 
extravagant,  three  or  four  hundred  piffoles  being  a 
common  price  for  a  Spanijh  horfe. 

Several  have  been-  fold  for  feven  hundred,  eight 
hundred,  and  a  thoufand  piffoles  a-piece. 

The  befl  Spanijh  horfes  are  bred  in  Andalujla ,  and 
particulary  at  Cordon  a ,  where  the  king  has  many 
If uds  of  mares,  and  io  likewife  have  leveral  of  the 
Spanijh  nobility  and  gentry. 

Now  befides  the  great  price  they  coff  at  firff,  the 
charges  of  the  journey  from  Spain  to  England  will  be 
very  confiderable  ;  for  firlf  they  muff  travel  from  An- 
dalufta  to  Bilboa,  or  St.  Sebajllan,  the  nearelf  ports 
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to  England ,  and  is  at  the  lead  four  hundred  miles:  and 
in  that  hot  country,  you  cannot  with  fafety  travel 
your  horfe  above  twenty  miles  a  day;  and  befidcs, 
you  mud  be  at  the  expence  of  a  Groom  and  Farrier , 
bffides  the  cafualty  of  ficknefs,  lamenefs  and  death: 
i’o  that  it  he  fhould  happen  to  prove  an  extraordinary 
good  horfe,  by  the  time  you  have  got  him  home,  he 
wilhalio  be  an  extraordinary  dear  one. 

1  he  Turkijh  horfe  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  Spa- 
nifb  in  beauty,  but  fomewhat  odd  ihaped,  his  head 
being  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  camel \  he  hath  excel¬ 
lent  eyes,  a  thin  neck,  excellent  nfen,  and  fome¬ 
what  large  of  body;  his  croups  is  like  that  of  a 
Early  but  very  fmewy,  good  patterns,  and  good 
hoofs:  they  never  amble,  but  trot  very  well,  and 
are  at  prefent  accounted  better  ftallions  for  eallopners 
than  Barbs. 

Some  merchants  tell  us,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
more  noble  and  diverting  fight  to  a  lover  of  horfes, 
than  to  walk  into  the  paltures  near  Qmftantinopk% 
about  foiling  time,  where  he  may  fee  many  hundred 
gallant  horfes  tethered,  and  every  horfe  has  his  atten¬ 
dant  or  keeper,  with  his  little  tent  placed  near  him 
to  lie  in,  that  he  may  look  to  him  and  take  care  to 
ill i ft  him  to  frefh  grafs. 

The  price  of  a  Turkijh  horfe  is  commonly  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  and 
when  bought,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  pafs,  the  Grand 
Signor  being  fo  very  ftri&,  that  he  feldom  (but 
up'on  very  extraordinary  occafions)  permits  any  of 
his  horfes  to  be  exported. 

But  if  you  fhould  attain  a  liberty  fo  to  do,  and 
travel  by  land,  unlefs  you  have  a  Turk  or  two  for  a 
convoy,  you  will  be  fure  to  have  them  feized  pn  by 
the  way.  '  , 
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And  befides,  you  will  find  the  fame  difficulties  of 
a  long  journey,  for  you  muff  come  through  Germany v 
which  is  a  very  long  way,  and  the  fame  charge  at¬ 
tending  it,  that  is,  a  Groom  and  Farrier,  who  mull, 
be  careful  that  they  intruft  no  perfou  whatfoever  with 
the  care  of  him  but  themfelves,  efpecially  in  fhoeing 
him,  for  it  is  the  common  practice  beyond  lea,  as 
well  as  here,  wherever  they  fee  a  fine  horfe,  to  hire 
a  farrier  to  prick  him,  that  they  may  buy  him  for  a 
ftallion. 

But  fome  perfons  chufe  to  buy  horfes  at  Smyrna  in 
Antolia ,  and  from  thence,  and  likewife  from  Con* 
jlantinople,  to  tranfport  them  to  England  by  fea,  which 
if  the  wind  lerves  right,  arrive  in  England  in  a  month  ; 
though  generally  the  merchants  voyages  are  not  made 
in  much  lefs  than  two  or  three  months. 

The  Barb  is  little  inferior  to  any  of  the  former  in 
beauty  ;  but  our  modem  breeders  account  him  too 
bender  and  lady-like  to  breed  on,  and  therefore,  in  the 
north  of  England ,  they  prefer  the  Spamjh  and  Turkijb 
horfe  before  him. 

He  is  fo  lazy  and  negligent  in  his  walk,  that  he 
will  Fumble  on  carpet  ground. 

His  trot  is  like  that  of  a  cow,  his  gallop  low  and 
with  much  eafe  to  himfelf ;  but  he  is  for  the  moll 
part  finewy  and  nervous,  excellently  winded,  and 
good  for  a  courfe,  if  he  be  not  over-weighed. 

The  mountain  Barbs  are  eldeemed  the  beft,  becaufe 
they  are  Itrongeft  and  largeft:  they  belong  to  the  Al¬ 
la  r  be  s,  who  value  them  themfelves  as  much  as  other 
nations  do,  and  therefore  will  not  part  with  them  to 
any  perfons  except  to  the  Prince  of  the  land  to  which 
they  belong,  who  can  at  any  time  at  his  pleafure 
command  them  for  his  own  nfe;  but  for  the  other 
more  ordinary  fort,  they  are  to  be  met  with  pretty- 
common  in  the  hands  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  ;  or 
if  you  fend  to  Languedoc,  or  Provence,  in  France , 
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they  may  be  bought  there  for  forty  or  fifty  pifioles  9 

horfe. 

^  you  fend  to  Barbary ,  you  may  buy  one  for 
thn tv  pounds,  or  thereabouts  ;  but  in- this  cafe  too, 
the  charges  and  journey  will  be  great ;  for  tho’  it  be 
no  great  voyage  from  'Tunis  to  AFarfeilles  in  France , 
yv-t  Uom  AFarfeilles  to  Calais ,  by  land,  is  the  whole 

length  of  France,  and  from  thence  they  are  (hipped  tor 
England.  -  3 

Trie  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  choice  of 
mares,  and  according  to  the  duke  of  JTewcaJlle' s  opi¬ 
nion,  the  fittell  mare  to  breed  out  of,  is  one  that  has 
hied  of  an  Engujn  mare  by fire  and  dam,  that  is 
well  j ore-handed,  well  underlaid,  and  ilrong  put  toge¬ 
ther  in  general  ;  and  in  particular,  lee  that  Ihe  have  a 
lean  read,  wide  noltrils, , open  chaul,  a  big  weafand , 
and  the  wind  pipe  ftiait  and  loofe  ;  and  of  about  five 

or  fix  years  old  5  and  be  lure  that  the  ffallion  be  not 
too  old. 

As  for  the  food  of  the  Stall  ION  ; 

Keep  him  as  high  as  polfible  you  can,  for  the  firij 
join  or  fit  e  months  before  the  tune  of  covering,  with 
old  clean  oats  and  fpht  beans,  well  hull’d,  and  if  yo^ 
pleafe  you  may  add  bread  to  them,  fuch  as  you  wdll 
be  heiealter  directed  to  make  ;  and  now  and  then  a 
handful  of  clean  wheat  may  be  given  him,  or  oats 
wafhed  in  flrong  ale,  for  variety. 

be  fure  to  let  him  have  plenty  of  good  oldfweet  hay, 
well  cleanfed  from  duff,  and  good  wheat  ftraw  to  lie 
on;  -water  him  twice  a  day,  at  feme  fair  running 
flream,  or  elfe  in  a  dear  Handing  pond  water,  if  you 
cannot  have  the  fir  if  ;  and  gallop  him  after  he  'hath 
dm!  X,  in  fome  meadow  or  level  piece  of  ground. 

Oo  not  luifer  him  to  drink  Ins  fill  at  his  find  coming 
to  the  water,  but  after  his  firfl  draught,  gallop  and 
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fjope  him  up  and  down  to  warm  him,  and  then  bring 
Inin  to  the  water  again  and  let  him  drink  his  fill,  gal¬ 
lop  him  again  as  before,  never  leaving  the  water  till 
he  hath  drank  as  much  as  he  will. 

By  this  meansyou  will  prevent  raw  crudities,  which 
the  coldnefs  of  the  water  would  otherwife  produce, 
to  the  detriment  of  his  ftomach,  if  you  had  permitted 
him  to  drink  his  fill  at  firil,  whereas  by  allowing  him 
his  fill  (tho*  by  degrees)  at  laft,  you  keep  his  body 
from  drying  too  fait.  ° 

As  for  other  rules  for  the  ordering  him  after  wa¬ 
tering,  and  the  hours  of  feeding,  &c.  they  will  be 
more  proper. 

When  the  ftallion  is  in  lull,  and  the  time  of  co¬ 
vering  is  come,  which  is  bed  to  be  in  Mayy  that  the 
foals  may  fall  in  the  April  following,  otherwife  they 
will  have  little  or  no  grafs. 

Then  pull  off  his  hinder  fhoes,  and  lead  him  to  the 
place  where  the  ftud  of  mares  are  which  you  intend 
for  covering;  which  place  ought  to  be  a  clofe,  well 
fenced,  and  in  a  little  hut  for  a  man  to  lie  in,  and  a 
large  filed  with  a  manger,  to  feed  your  ftallion  with 
bread  and  corn  during  his  abode  with  the  mares,  and 
ihelter  for  him  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  in  rainy 
weather  ;  and  this  clofe  ought  to  be  of  fufficient  large- 
nefs  to  keep  the  mares  well  for  two  months. 

Before  you  pull  off  his  bridle,  let  him  cover  a  mare 
or  two  in  hand,  then  turn  him  loofe  among  them,  and 
put  all  your  mares  to  him,  as  well  thofe  that  are  with 
foal,  as  thofe  which  are  not,  for  there  is  no  danger  in 
it;  and  by  that  means  they  will  all  be  ferved  in  the 
height  of  their  luft,  and  according  to  the  intention  of 
nature. 

When  your  ftallion  has  covered  them  once,  he 
will  try  them  all  over  again,  and  thofe  that  will  ad¬ 
mit  him,  he  will  ferve;  and  when  he  hath  done  his 
bufinefs,  he  will  beat  againft  the  pales,  and  attempt 

to 
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to  be  at  liberty,  which  when  your  man  finds,  (who 
is  to  oblerve  them  night  and  day,  and  to  take  care 
that  no  other  mares  are  put  to  your  horfe,  and  to 
give  you  an  account  which  take  the  horfe,  and 
which  not,  &c.)  then  take  him  up,  and  keep  him 
weil  as  you  did  before,  firft  giving  him  a  mafh  or 
two,  to  help  to  reftore  nature;  for  you  will  find  him 

little  but  Ikin  and  bones,  and  his  mane  and  tail  will 
rot  off.  ; 

Be  fure  never  to  give  him  above  ten  or  twelve 
mares  m  a  feafon  at  mold,  otherwife  you  will  fcarce 
recover  him  againft  the  next  covering  time. 

Some  advife  to  covering  in  hand,  as  the  other  is 
called  covering  out  of  hand,  and  is  as  follows  :  When 
you  have  brought  both  your  horfe  and  your  mare  to 
a  proper  condition  for  breeding,  by  art  and  good 
feeding,  then  fet  fome  ordinary  (tone  nag  by  her  for  a 
day  or  two,  to  woo  her,  and  that  will  make  her 
fo  prone  to  lull,  that  fhe  will  readily  receive  your 
dallion,  which  you  fhould  prefent  to  her,  either 
early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  for  a  day 
or  two  together,  and  let  him  cover  in  hand  once  or 
twice,  if  you  pleale,  at  each  time  obferving  to  «ive 
the  horfe  the  advantage  of  ground,  and  have  a  perfon 
ready  with  a  bucket  of  cold  water  to  throw  on  the 
mare’s  fhape  immediately  upon  the  difmountino-  of 
the  horfe,  which  will  make  her  retain  the  feeddhe 
received  the  better ;  efpeciahy  if  you  get  on  her 
back,  and  trot  her  up  and  down  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  take  care  oi  heating  or  draining  her  :  and 
it  will  not  be  amifs  if  you  let  them  fait  two  hours 
after  fuch  act,  and  then  give  each  ol  them  a  warm, 
mafh,  and  it  is  odds  but  this  way  your  mares  mav 
be  as  well  ferved  as  the  other,  and  your  ftallion  wifi 
iaft  you  much  longer. 
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If  yon  take  care  to  houfie  the  mares  all  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  keep  them  well,  their  colts  will  prove  the? 
oetter. 

Of  riding  a  Hunting-match  or  Heats  for  a 

Plate. 

'  The  firft  thing  requifite  is  a  rider >  who  ought  to 
be  a  faithful  one,  in  whom  you  may  confide;  and  he 
ihould  have  a  good  clofe  feat,  his  knees  being  held 
firm  to  his  faddle  (kirts,  his  toes  being  turned  inwards* 
and  his  fpurs  outwards  from  the  horfe’s  Tides,  his  left 
hand  governing  the  horfe’s  mouth,  and  his  right 
commanding  the  whip,  taking  care,  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  trial,  to  fit  firm  in  the  faddle* 
without  wavering,  or  (landing  up  in  the  ftirrups* 
w  hich  adlionsdo  very  much  incommode  a  horfe,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  conceited  opinion  of  Tome  jockies? 
that  it  is  a  becoming  feat. 

In  fpurring  his  horfe,  he  fiiould  not  ftrike  him 
hard  with  the  calves  of  his  legs,  as  if  he  would  beat 
the  wind  out  of  his  body,  but  juft  turning  his  toes 
outwards,  and  bringing  his  fpurs  quick  to  his  Tides; 
and  fuch  a  fharp  ftroke  will  be  of  more  fervice  to¬ 
wards  the  quickening  of  the  horfe,  and  fooner  draw 
blood. 

Let  him  be  fure  never  to  fpnr  him  but  when  there 
is  occafion,  and  avoid  fpurring  him  under  the  fore¬ 
bowels,  between  his  (boulder  and  girths,  near  the 
heart,  (which  is  the  tendered  place  of  a  horfe)  till  the 
laft  extremity. 

As  to  the  whipping  the  horfe,  it  ought  to  be  over 
the  (boulder  on  the  near  fide,  except  upon  hard  run¬ 
ning,  and  when  you  are  at  all,  then  ftrike  the  horfe 
in  the  flank  with  a  ftrong  jerk,  the  (kin  being  tender- 
ell  there,  and  mod  fenfible  of  the  lafh. 

He  muft  obferve,  when  he  whips,  and  fpurs  his 
horfe,  and  is  certain  that  he  is  at  the  top  of  his  fpeed, 
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if  then  he  claps  his  ears  in  his  pole,  or  whites  his 
tail,  then  he  may  be  fare  that  he  bears  him  hard  ; 
and  then  he  ought  to  give  him  as  much  comfort  as  he 
can,  by  Jawing  his  fnaffle  to  and  fro  in  his  mouth, 
and  by  this  means  forcing  him  to  open  his  mouth, 
which  will  comfort  him  and  give  him  wind. 

If  in  the  time  of  riding  there  is  any  high  wind  ftir- 
rlng,  if  it  be  in  his  face,  he  fhpuld  let  the  adverfary 
lead,  he  holding  hard  behind  him  till  he  fees  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  giving  a  Ioofe  ;  yet  he  rauft  take  care  to 
keep  fo  clofe  to  him  that  his  adverfary’s  horfe  may 
break  the  wind  from  his,  and  that  he,  by  Hooping 
low  in  his  feat,  may  fhelter  himfelf  under  him, 
which  will  aflift  the  ftrength  of  his  horfe. 

But  on  the  contrary,  if  the  wind  be  at  his  back, 
he  muft  ride  exadtly  behind  him,  that  his  own 
horfe  may  alone  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  wind,  by- 
being  as  it  were  blown  forward,  and  by  breaking 
it  from  his  adverfary  as  much  as  poflible. 

In  the  next  place,  obferve  what  ground  your  horfe- 
delights  mo  ft  to  run  on,  and  bear  the  horfe  (as  much 
as  your  adverfary  will  give  you  leave)  on  level  carpet 
ground,  becaufe  the  horfe  will  naturally  be  defirous 
to  fpend  him  more  freely  thereon  ;  but  on  deep 
earths  give  him  more  liberty,  becaufe  he  will  na¬ 
turally  favour  himfelf  thereupon. 

If  you  are  to  run  up  hill,  don’t  forget  by  any 
means  to  favour  your  horfe,  and  bear  him,  for  fear 
of  running  him  out  of  wind,  but  if  it  be  down  hill 
(if  your  horfe’s  feet  and  fhoulders  will  endure  it, 
and  you  dare  venture  your  neck)  always  give  him 
a  Ioofe . 

This  may  be  obferved  as  a  general  rule,  that  if 
you  find  your  horfe  to  have  the  heels  of  the  other, 
that  then  you  be  careful  to  preferve  his  fpeed  till  the 
laft  train  fcent,  if  you  are  not  to  run  a  ftrait  courfe  ; 
but  if  fo,  then  till  the  end  of  the  courfe,  and  fo  to 
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hufband  it  then  alfo,  that  you  may  be  able  to  make 
a  pufli  for  it  at  the  lad  poft. 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  acquaint  yourfelf,  as 
well  as  you  can,  of  the  nature  and  temper  of  your 
adverfary’s  horfe,  and  if  he  be  fiery,  then  to  run  juft 
behind,  or  juft  cheek  by  joul,  and  with  the  whip  make 
as  much  noife  as  you  can,  that  you  may  force  him  on 
fafter  than  his.  rider  would  have  him,  and  by  that 
means  fpend  him  the  fooner;  or  elfe  keep  juft  before 
him,  on  fuch  a  llow  gallop,  that  he  may  either  over¬ 
reach,  or  by  treading  on  your  horfe’s  heels  (if  he  will 
not  take  the  leading)  endanger  falling  over. 

"I  ake  notice  alio  on  what  ground  your  opponent’s 
horle  runs  the  worft,  and  be  fure  to  give  a  loofe  on 
that  earth,  that  he  being  forced  to  follow  you,  may 
be  in  danger  of  (tumbling,  or  clapping  on  the  back. 

■  iinews. 

In  this  like  manner,  in  your  riding  obferve  the  fe¬ 
deral  helps  and  corrections  of  the  hand ,  the  whip,  and 
fpur*  an(t  when,  and  how  often  he  makes  ufe  of 
them;  and  when  you  perceive  that  his  horfe  begins 
to  be  blown ,  by  any  of  the  former  fymptoms,  as 
clapping  down  his  ears,  whifking  his  tail,  holding  out 
his  nofe  like  a  pig,  &c.  you  may  then  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  is  at  the  height  of  what  he  can  do  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  cafe,  take  notice  how  your  own  rides,  and 
if  he  runs  chearfully  and  ftrongly,  without  fpurring, 
then  be  lure  to  keep  your  adverfary  to  the  fame 
fpced,  without  giving  him*  eafe,  and,  by  fo  doing, 
you  will  quickly  bring  him  to  give  out,  or  elfe  diftance 
him. 

Obferve  at  the  end  of  every  train  j 'cent  what  condi¬ 
tion  the  other  horfe  is  in,  and  how  he  holds  out  in  his 
labour,  of  which  you  may  be  able  to  make  a  judgment 
by  his  looks,  the  working  of  his  flank,  and  the  flack- 
nefs  of  his  girths. 
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bor  if  he  looks  dull,  it  is  a  fign  that  his  fpirits  fail 
him  ;  if  his  flanks  beat  much,  it  is  a  token  that  his 
wind  begins  to  fail  him,  and  confequently  his  ftrength 
will  do  fo  too. 

If  his  wind  fail  him,  then  his  body  will  grow  thin, 
and  appear  tucked  up,  which  will  make  his  girths,  to 
the  eye,  feem  to  be  flack  ;  and  therefore  you  may  take 
this  for  a  rule,  that  a  horfe’s  wanting  girting,  after  the 
hrd  fcent,  provided  he  were  girt  clofe  at  his  fil'd  (fart¬ 
ing,  is  a  good  fign  ;  and  if  you  find  it  fo,  you  need 
not  much  defpair  of  winning  the  wager. 

After  the  end  of  every  train-fcent,  and  alfo  after 
every  heat  for  a  plate,  you  muff  have  dry  draw  and 
dry  cloths,  both  linen  and  woollen,  which  have  been 
ffeeped  in  urine  and  fait -pet  re  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  dried  in  the  fun,  and  alfo  one  or  two  of  each  mud: 
be  brought  into  the  field  wet ;  and  after  the  train  has 
been  ended,  two  or  three  perfons  mud  help  you  ;  and 
after  the  groom  has,  with  a  knife  of  heat,  fcraped  off* 
all  the  fweat  from  the  horfe’s  neck,  body,  &c.  then 
they  mud  rub  him  well  down  dry,  all  over,  firfl 
with  the  dry  draw,  and  then  with  dry  cloths,  whilfl 
others  are  bufy  about  his  legs  ;  and  a$  foon  as  they 
have  rubbed  him  dry,  then  let  them  chafe  them  with 
the  wet  cloths,  and  never  give  over  till  you  are  called 
by  the  judges  to  dart  again. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded,  are  the  judges  or 
triers  office,  who  are  to  fee  that  all  things  are  ordered 
according  to  the  articles  agreed  on,  which  to  that  end 
ought  to  be  read  before  the  horfes  dart. 

Next,  that  each  trier  on  whofe  fide  the  train  is  to  be 
led,  according  as  the  articles  give  diredf ions  for  its  lead¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  rider,  or  his  knowr- 
ledge  of  the  nature  and  difpolition  of  that  horfe  on 
whofe  fide  he  is  dhofe. 

Next,  that  each  trier  be  fo  advantageoudy  mount¬ 
ed,  as  to  ride  up  behind  the  horfes  (but  not  upon 

them) 
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them)  all  day,  and  to  obferve  that  the  contrary  horfe 
ride  his  true  ground,  and  obferve  the  articles  in 
every  particular,  or  elfe  not  to  permit  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Next,  that  after  each  train-fcent  be  ended,  each 
trier  look  to  that  horfe  againft  which  he  is*  chofen, 
and  obferve  that  he  be  no  way  relieved  but  with  rub¬ 
bing,  except  liberty  on  both  (ides  be  given  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

Next,  as  foon  as  the  time  allowed  for  rubbing  be 
expired,  which  is  generally  half  an  hour,  they  {hall 
command  them  to  mount,  and  if  either  rider  -refufe, 
it  may  be  lawful  for  the  other  to  (tart  without  him  ; 
and  having  beat  him  the  dillance  agreed  on,  the  wager 
is  to  be  adjudged  on  his  fide.  • 

Next,  the  triers  fhall  keep  off  all  other  horfes 
from  crofling  the  riders  \  only  they  themfelves  may 
be  allowed  to  inflrudl  the  riders  by  word  of  mouth, 
how  to  ride,  whether  flow  or  faff,  according  to  the 
advantages  he  perceives  may  be  gained  by  his  direc¬ 
tions. 

Laffly,  if  there  be  any  weight  agreed  on,  they  fhall 
fee  that  both  horfes  bring  their  true  weight  to  the  flart- 
ing-place,  and  carry  it  to  the  end  of  the  train,  upon  the 
penalty  of  loling  the  wager> 

Now  in  running  for  a  plate  there  are  not  fo  many  ob- 
fcrvations  to  be  made,  nor  more  directions  required, 
than  what  have  been  already  given,  only  this  ;  if  you 
know  your  horfe  to  be  tough  at  bottom,  and  that  he 
will  flick  at  mark,  to  ride  hitn  each  heat,  according 
to  the  bell  of  his  performance,  and  avoid  as  much  as 
poflible  either  riding  at  any  particular  horfe,  or  flay¬ 
ing  for  any,  but  to  ride  each  heat  throughout  with  the 
bell  fpeed  you  can. 

But  if  you  have  a  very  fiery  horfe  to  manage,  or 
one  that  is  hard-mouthed  and  difficult  to  be  held, 
then  flart  him  behind  the  reft  of  the  horfes,  with 

all 
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?Ji  the  coolnefs  and  gentlenefs  imaginable  ;  and  when 
>'ni  m  that  he  begins  to  ride  at  fome  command,  then 
pulyip  to  the  other  horfes,  and  if  you  find  they  ride  at 
*t  ir  eate,  and  aie  hard  held,  then  endeavour  to  draw 
t  cm  on  falter  :  but  if  you  find  their  wind  begin  to 
raye  not,  ana  that  they  want  a  fob,  if  yourhorfe  be  in 
vund,  an  you  have  a  loofe  in  your  hand,  keep  them 
up  to  t  eir  fpeed  till  you  come  within  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  of  tne  end  of  the  heat,  and  then  give  a  loofe  and 
pn  n  or  it,  and  leave  to  fortune  and  the  goodnefs  of 
}  our  horfe  the  event  of  your  fuccefs. 

LaJUy,  when  either  your  hunting-match  or  the  trial 
°r  *  if  ended,  as  loon  as  you  have  rubbed 

rrcre  dry>.clotl1  him  up  and  ride  him  home,  and 

the  hrft  thing  give  him  the  following  drink  to  comfort 
him.  ° 

•  ffat  !he  yg'f  three  eggs,  and  put  them  into  a 
pint  and  a t  half  of  fvveet  milk,  then  warm  it  luke¬ 
warm,  arid  put  to  it  three  pennyworth  of  faffron,  and 

horn  fp°0Iifu  S  of  fallad  °'ll>  and  give  >t  him  in  a 

Having  done  this,  drefs  him  flightly  over  with  the 
curry-comb  bruih,  and  woollen-cloth,  and  then  bathe 
the  piace  where  the  faddle  ftood-with  warm  fack,  to 
prevent  warbles;  and  wafh  the  fpurring  places  with 
pus  and  fart,  and  afterwards  anoint  them  with  tur- 

ap  powder  of  jett,  mixed  together,  then 
litter  theftablc  very  well,  cl  thing  him  up  as  quick 
as  pollible,  and  let  him  ftand  for  two  hours.  1 
1  hen  feed  him  with  rye-bread ,  after  that  with  a 
good  mafh,  and  give  him  his  belly  full  of  hay,  and 
what  corn  and  bread  he  will  eat. 

1  hen  bathe  his  legs  well  with  urine  and  falt-retre, 
eave  him  corn  ,n  his  locker,  and  Co  let  him  reft  till 

dif  a  m<?r.ni"g'  at  which  time  order  him  as  before 

aiiecced  in  his  days  of  reft. 

.  Hsiw 


How  to  order  a  horfe  for  a  match  or  plate . 

When  you  have  matched  your  horfe,  or  defign  to 
put  him  in  for  a  plate,  you  thou  Id  confider  jthat 
you  ought  to  referve  a  month  at  lead,  to  draw  his 
body  perfectly  clean,  and  to  refine  his  wind  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  that  is  capable  of  being  attained 
by  art. 

In  the  firft  place,  take  an  exaCt  view  of  the  date  of 
his  body,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  as  whether 
he  be  low  or  high  in  flefh,  or  whether  he  be  dull  and 
heavy  when  abroad,  and  if  this  has  been  caufed  by 
too  hard  riding,  or  by  means  of  fome  greafe  that  has 
been  diifolved  by  hunting,  and  has  not  been  removed 
by  fcouring. 

If  he  appear  JluggiJh  and  melancholy  from  either  of 
thefe  caufes,  then  give  him  half  an  ounce  of  diapente 
in  a  pint  of  good  old  Malaga  fack,  which  will  both 
cleanfe  his  body  and  revive  his  fpirits. 

Then  for  the  fird  week  feed  him  continually  with 
bready  oats  and  fplit  beansy  giving  him  fometiiries  the 
one  and  fometimes  the  other,  according  to  what  he 
likes  bed,  always  leaving  him  fome  in  his  locker  for 
him  to  eat  at  leifure  when  you  are  abfcnt:  and  when 
you  return  at  your  hours  of  feeding,  take  away  what 
is  left  and  give  him  frefb,  till  you  have  made  him 
wanton  and  playful. 

To  this  purpofe,  take  not:ce,  that  tho*  you  ride 
him  every  day  morning  and  evening,  on  airing,  and 
every  other  day  on  hunting,  yet  you  are  not  to  fweat 
him,  or  put  him  to  any  violent  labour,  the  defgn  of 
this  week’s  ordering  being  to. keep  him  in  wind  and 
breath,  and  to  prevent pur[:venefs. 

But  take  notice  of  this,  that  your  oatsy  beansy  and 
bready  are  n-ow  to  be  ordered  after  another  manner 
than  what  they  were  before;  for  firty,  the  oats  mult 
be  well  dried  in  the  fun,  and  then  put  into  a  clean 
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bag  and  (blindly  beat  with  a  flail  or  cudgel,  till  you 
think  they  are  hulled,  then  take  them  out  of  the  bag 
and  winnow  them  clean,  both  from  hulls  and  duft, 
and  give  them  to  your  h-orfe  as  there  is  occafion. 

After  the  fame  manner  mu  ft  you  order  your  beans, 
feparating  them  from  the  hulls,  which  are  apt  to 
breed  the  glut,  and 'muff  either  be  thrown  aw  ay,  or 
given  among  chaff  to  fome  more  ordinary  horie. 

And  as  for  the  bread,  which  was  only  chipt  before, 
now  the  cruft  miift  be  cut  clean  off,  and  be  other  wife 
difpofed  of,  it  being  hard  of  digeftion,  and  will  be 
apt  to  heat  and  dry  the  horfe’ s  body  ;  and  beftdes, 
you  mult  make  a  finer  bread  than  before,  as  follows  : 

TTake  two  pecks  of  beans,  and  a  peck  of  wheat, 
and  let  them  be  ground  together,  but  not  too  fine, 
to  prevent  too  much  bran  being  in  the  bread  :  and 
drefs  one  peck  of  the  meal  through  a  fine  range,  and 
knead  it  up  with  new  ale  yeaft,  and  the  whites  of  a 
dozen  new  laid  eggs,  and  bake  this  in  a  loaf  by  it- 
felf;  but  drefs  the  reft  of  the  meal  through  a  boulter, 
and  knead  it  only  with  ale  and  yeaft,  and  ufe  it  in 
all  other  points  as  the  fofjmer :  the  peck  loaf  is  to  be 
given  the  horfe  when  you  fet  him,  and  the  other  at 
ordinary  times. 

Having  treated  of  the  condition  of  thofe  horfes 
which  are  melancholy  and  low  of  flefh,  I  fhall  now 
fpeab  of  thofe  which  are  brifk  and  lively  ;  if  your 
horfe  be  fo,  that  when  you  lead  him  out  of  the  ftabie 
he  will  leap  and  play  about  you,  then  you  muft  not 
only  omit  giving  him  the  fcouring  of  fack  and  dia- 
gente,  but  any  other  whatfoever,  for  there  being  no 
foul  humours,  nor  fuperftuous  matter  left  in  his 
body,  for  the  phyfic  to  work  upon,  it  will  prey 
upon  the  ftrength  of  his  body,  and  by  that  means 
weaken  it. 

If  your  horfe  be  engaged  in  a  hunting  match,  you 
muft  fweat  him  twice  this  week,  but  not  by  hunting 

him 
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lnm  after  the  hare,  but  by  traiti-fcents ,  fince  the  former 
on  this  occafion  may  prove  deceitful  ;  for  though  the 
hounds  fhould  be  very  fwift,  yet  the  fcent  being  cold, 
the  dogs  will  very  often  be  at  a  fault,  and  by  that 
means  the  horfe  will  have  many  fobs:  fo  that  when 
he  comes  to  run  train-feents  in  earned,  he  will  ex- 
•pe<d  eafe  for  his  wind. 

Therefore  lead  your  train-feents  with  a  dead  cat, 
over  fuch  grounds  as  you  are  likely  to  run  on,  and 
bed  agrees  with  the  humour  of  your  horfe,  and  alfo 
chufe  the  fleeted  hounds  you  can  get,  and  they  will 
keep  your  horfe  up  to  the  height  of  his  fpeed. 

As  to  the  number  of  train-feents  that  you  fhould 
ride  at  a  time,  that  is  to  be  ordered  according  to  the 
match  you  are  to  run,  or  rather  according  to  the 
drength  of  your  horfe,  and  ability  for  performing  his 
heats  ;  for  if  you  labour  him  beyond  his  drength,  it 
will  take  him  off  his  fpeed,  weaken  his  limbs,  and 
daunt  his  fpirit. 

If  you  give  him  too  little  exercife  it  will  render 
him  liable  to  be  purfive,  and  full  of  ill  humours,  as 
glut,  &c.  and  incline  him  to  a  habit  of  lazinefs,  fo 
that  when  he  comes  to  be  put  to  labour  beyond  his 
ufual  rate,  he  will  grow  redive  and  fettle,  like  a 
jade. 

But  fo  far  may  be  faid  by  way  of  dire&ion,  that 
if  you  are  to  run  eight  train-feents ,  and  the  drait- 
courfe,  more  or  lefs,  you  are  to  put  him  to  fuch  fe- 
vere  labour,  not  above  twice  in  the  whole  month’s 
keeping. 

And  if  it  be  in  the  fird  fortnight,  it  will  be  the 
better,  for  then  he  will  have  a  whole  fortnight  to 
recover  his  drength  in  again  ;  and  as  for  his  labour 
in  his  lad  fortnight,  let  it  be  proportionate  to  his 
drength  and  wind,  as  fometimes  half  his  talk,  and 
then  three  quarters  cf  it*. 


Only 
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„  °n]y  obferve,  that  the  lad  trial  you  make  in  the 
iii it  foi  tnight,  be  a  train-icent  more  than  your 

mutch,  tor  by  that  means  you  will  find  what  he  is 
able  to  do. 

.  If  you  defign  your  horfe  for  a  plate ,  let  him  take 
his  heats  according  to  this  direction,  only  let  him  be 
on  the  place,  that  he  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
ground  ;  and  as  for  the  hounds,  you  may  omit  them, 

not  being  tied  to  their  fpeed,  but  that  of  your 
adverfary’s  horfe.  J 

But  as  to  the  number  of  heats,  let  them  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  the  articles  exad  ;  only  obferve, 
that  as  to  the  fharpnefs  of  them,  they  muff  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  his  drength,  and  the  goodnefs&of 
his  wind. 

And  when  you  heat  him,  provide  fome  horfes 
upon  the  courfe  to  run  againd  him  ;  this  will  quicken 
his  fpirits  and  encourage  him,  w'hen  he  finds  he  can 
command  them  at  his  pleafure. 

And  here  you  muft  obferve  the  fame  rule,  not  to 
give  the  horfe  a  bloody  beat  for  ten  days  or  a  fort¬ 
night,  before  the  plate  be  to  run  for  ;  and  let  the 
lad  heat  you  give  him  before  the  day  of  trial  be  in 
all  his  cloths,  and  jufi  fkelp  it  over,  which  will 
make  him  run  the  next  time  the  more  vi^oroufly, 
when  he  lhall  be  ftript  naked  and  feel  the  ^cold  air 
pierce  him. 

During  this  month,  and  on  his  refling  days,  and 
after  his  fweats  on  heating  days,  (if  there  be  any  oc- 
cafion  for  fweating  him)  you  mull  obferve  the  fame 
rules  which  have  been  given  for  the  firfl  w'eek  of  the 
third  fortnight’s  keeping,  only  you  muft  omit  all 
fcourings  but  rye-bread  and  malhes,  fince  your  horfe 
being  in  fo  perfect  a  date  of  body,  has  no  need  of 
any,  except  you  fhall  judge  there  is  occafion,  and 
that  the  horfe  proves  thirily,  about  eight  or  nine 

o’clock 
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o’clock  at  night  you  may  give  him  the  following 
julep,  to  cool  and  quench  his  thirft. 

Take  two  quarts  of  barley-water ,  three  ounces  of 
fyrup  of  violets ,  two  ounces  of  fyrup  of  lemons ,  and 
having  mixed  them  together,  give  them  the  horfe  to 
drink,  and  if  he  refufe,  place  it  fo  that  he  may  not 
throw  it  down,  and  let  it  hand  by  him  all  night. 

During  the  laft  fortnight  you  mult  give  him  dried 
oats  that  have  been  hulled  by  heating,  and  having 
wafhed  half  a  ftrike  of  oats  in  the  whites  of  a  dozen 
or  twenty  eggs,  ftir  them  together,  and  let  them  lie 
all  night  to  foak,  and  fpread  them  abroad  in  the  fun 
the  nextbmorning,  till  they  are  as  dry  as  they  were 
at  firft,  and  fo  give  them  to  your  horfe,  and  when 
thefc  are  fpent,  prepare  another  quantity  alter  the 
fame  manner. 

But  if  you  find  your  horfe  inclinable  to  be  coftive, 
then  give  him  oats  wafhed  in  two  or  three  whites  of 
eggs  and  ale  beaten  up  together,  to  cool  his  body  and 
keep  it  moift. 

Give  him  not  any  mafh  for  the  laft  week,  only  the 
barley-water  before  diredted,  but  let  him  have  his  fill 
of  hay,  till  a  day  before  he  is  to  ride  the  match,  when 
you  muft  give  it  him  more  fparingly,  that  he  may 
have  time  to  digeft  that  he  has  eaten,  and  then,  ar%i 
not  befenre,  you  may  muzzle  him  with  your  cavelfon  ; 
and  be  lure  that  day,  and  not  till  the  morning,  he  is 
led  out,  to  feed  him  as  much  as  pollible,  for  fuch  a 
day’s  labour  will  require  fomething  to  maintain  his 
itrength. 

1  herefore  in  the  morning  before  you  are  to  lead  him 
out,  give  him  a  toaft  or  two  of  white  bread  fteeped 
in  fack,  wdiich  will  invigorate  him;  and  when  you 
have  done,  lead  him  out  into  the  field. 

But  if  you  are  to  run  for  a  plate,  which  commonly 
is  not  till  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  then  by 
.51 11  means  have  him  out  early  in  the  morning  air, 

D  .  that 
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that  be  may  empty  his  body,  and  when  he  is  come 
in  from  airing,  feed  him  with  toads  in  fack  ;  con- 
fidering  that  as  too  much  fulnefs  will  endanger  his 
wind,  fo  too  long  fading  will  caufe  faintnefs. 

When  he  has  eaten  what  you  thought  fit  to  give 
him,  put  on  his  cave  (Ton,  and  having  afterwards 
foundly  chafed  his  legs  with  piece-greafe-  and  brandy 
warmed  together,  or  train-oil  (which  likewife  ought 
to  be  ufed  daily  at  noon,  for  a  week  before  the  match, 
or  longer,  if  you  fee  caufe)  diake  up  his  litter  and 
dint  the  dable  up  clofe,  and  take  care  that  there  is 
no  noife  made  near  him,  and  let  him  r{ed  till  the 
hour  comes  that  he  is  to  go  out  into  the  ‘field. 


Of  M  ARES. 

A  Mare  may  be  covered  when  fhe  is  paded  two 
years  old,  though  the  bed  time  is  after  four 
years  old,  when  fhe  will  nourifh  her  colt  belt «  and 
though  die  may  breed  till  thirteen,  yet  when  fhe  is 
pad  ten  it  does  not  do  fo  well,  for  commonly  an 
old  mare’s  colt  will  be  heavy  in  labour.  The 
proper  time  for  covering,  is  reckoned  from  the  end 
of  the  firft  quarter  to  the  full  moon,  or  at.  the  full  ; 
for  thofe  colts  will  be  dronger  and  hardier  ot  na¬ 
ture  ;  whereas  ’tis  obferved  in  thofe  that  are  covered 
after  the  change,  that  they  will  be  tender  and  nice  : 
but  before  the  mare  is  covered,  die  fhould  be  taken 
into  the  houfe  about  fix  weeks,  and  be  well  ted 
with  good  hay  and  oats,  well  lifted,  to  the  end  fhe 
may  have  drength  and  feed  to  perform  the  office 
of  generation. 

As  for  the  manner  of  covering,  die  mud  be 
brought  out  into  fome  broad  place,  and  tied  to  a 
pod  •  then  bring  out  fome  done  jade  to  dally  with 

her,  to  provoke  her  to  appetite ;  after  which  let 

the 
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the  ftallion  be  led  out  by  two  men,  and  let  hlm’feaji 
her  in  the  morning  falling,  and  when  he  i& demount¬ 
ing,  let  a  pail  of  cold  water  be  thrown  upon  her 
lhape,  which  by  reafon  of  the  coldnefs,  will  make 
her  Ihrink  in  and  trufs  up  her  body,  whereby  fke  is 
caufed  to  retain  the  feed  the  better  :  then  take  away 
the  ftallion,  and  let  the  mare  be  put  out  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  horfe,  and  let  her  neither  eat  or  drink 
in  lour  or  five  hours  after,  and  then  give  her  a 
mafh  and  white  water :  you  may  know  if  file 
(lands  to  her  covering,  by  her  keeping  a  good  fto- 
mach,  and  her  not  neighing  at  the  fight  of  a  horfe  ; 
fo  likewife  if  (he  does  not  Itale  often,  nor  frequently 
open  and  {hut  her  fhape  ;  or  that  her  belly  four  days 
after  covering  be  more  gaunt,  the  hair  be  more  (leek 
and  clofe  to  her  {kin,  and  the  like.  Some  there 
are  who  put  the  horfe  and  mare  together  into  an 
empty  houfe  for  three  or  four  nights,  and  take  the 
horfe  away  in  the  morning  and  feed  him  well;  but 
the  mare  lparingly,  and  efpecially  they  give  her  but 
little  w  ater. 

Now  as  for  the  ordering  the  mare  after  covering, 
let  her  be  kept  to  the  fame  diet  as  before,  for  three 
wreeks  or  a  month,  left  the  feed  be  impaired  before  it 
be  formed  in  the  womb  ;  and  let  her  be  kept  fweet 
and  dean,  without  any  exercife,  during  three 
wreeks  or  a  month  ;  and  in  the  houfe  till  mld-dav 
with  her  feet  well  pared,  and  with  a  thin  pair  of 
{hoes  on  :  take  her  up  again  about  the  latter  end  of 
September ,  if  not  before,  and  keep  her  to  the  end 
ot  her  foaling. 

If  fhe  cannot  foal,  hold  her  noftrils  fo  that  (he 
cannot  take  her  wind;  or  if  that  will  not  do,  take 
the  quantity  of  a  walnut  of  madder ,  dillolve  it  ir.to 
a  pint  of  ale,  and  give  it  wrarm  to  her  ;  and  in  cafe 
lhe  cannot  avoid  her  Secundine ,  then  boil  two  or 
tl  ree  handfuls  of  fennel  in  running-water,  and  pvt 
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half  a  pint  thereof  in  as  much  hack,  or  for  want 
thereof  a  pint  of  ftrong  beer  or  ale,  with  a  fourth 
part  of  fall  ad  oil,  mixed"  together,  and  give  it  her 
lukewarm  in  her  noftrils,  and  hold  them  cloie  ior  a 
good  fpace ;  or  for  want  thereof,  give  her  good 
fn-een  wheat  or  rye,  but  the  lad  is  belt,  and  they  are 
as  effectual ;  and  let  her  not  eat  her  clean,  for  that 
is  very  unwholefome  and  will 'dry  up  her  milk. 

When  the  has  foaled  and  licked  her  foal,  milk  and 
ftroke  her  before  the  colt  fucks,  which  will  both 
caufe  her  to  bring  down  her  milk  and  make  it  to 
multiply,  and  keep  it  fo  that  it  do  not  clod ;  and  in 
cafe  the  becomes  dry,  boil  as  much  milk  as  you  can 
get  from  her  with  the  leaves  of  lavender  and  fp ike ,  and 
bathe  the  udder  with  it  warm,  till  it  be  broken,  ancl 
the  knobs  and  knots  diffolved:  her  water  now  muff 
he  white  water,  which  is  bran  put  into  water,  and 
give  her  fweet  mafhes  ;  and  a  month  after  foaling, 
]et  her  have  a  mafh  with  fome  brimflone  and  feruen  in 
it,  which  will  be  a  great  prelervation  to  the  colt  \ 
after  which,  if  flic  be  moderately  laoouied  at  plougn 
or  harrow,  both  file  and  the  colt  will  be  the  better, 
provided  fhe  be  kept  from  raw  meats  while  fhe  re¬ 
mains  in  the  ftable,  which  will  both  increafe  her 
milk  and  caufe  her  colt  to  thrive  the  bettci  ,  and 
care  rouft  be  taken  not  to  fufFer  the  colt  to  fuck  her 
when  fhe  is  hot,  left  thereby  you  furfeit  the  colt. 

In  cafe  you  are  defirous  no  mare  fhould  go  barren, 
in  the  month  of  July  or  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
get  a  mare  or  two  that  have  not  been  covered  that 
year  before,  and  enforce  them  to  be  horfed  ;  when 
they  ih all  be  ready  to  be  covered,  you  mult  turn 
them,  with  fome  other  hotfe  which  you  efteem  not 
as  your  beft  horfe,  among  your  finds  of  maies,  ana  fo 
he  co'vering  the  mare  or  mares  you  turned  in  with 
him  into  the  ft ud,  (hall  caufe  the  reft  of  them,  if 
a,v  of  them  have  not  conceived  at  their  firft  cover- 
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frigs,  to  come  to  that  horfe  again  ;  whereby  you 
fhail  be  fure  to  keep  no  mare  barren  all  the  year,  but 
have  a  colt  of  every  mare,  though  not  of  your  bed 
horfe.  You  may  fuffer  your  horfe  to  run  amongft 
your  mares  three  weeks  or  a  month  ;  but  if  you 
turn  him  into  your  dud,  putting  in  no  mare  with 
him  ready  to  be  covered,  he  will  at  his  firft  entering 
beat  all  the  mares,  and  perhaps  hurt  thofe  that  had 
conceived  before,  and  fo  do  more  hurt  than  good 
Some  reckon  the  belt  recipe  to  bring  a  mare  in 
feafon  and  make  her  retain,  is  to  give  her  to  eat,  for 
the  fpace  of  eight  days  before  you  bring  her  to  the 
horfe,  about  two  quarts  of  hemp-feed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  fame  at  night;  but  if  Ihe  refufes  to  eat 
it,  mix  with  it  a  little  bran  or  oats,  or  elfe  let  her 
fad  for  a  while  ;  and  if  the  Fall  ion  eats  alfo  of  it,  it 
will  contribute  much  to  generation. 

It  is  a  maxim,  that  a  mare  (hould  never  be  horfed 
while  (he  is  bringing  up  her  foal,  becaufe  the  foal  to 
which  (he  is  giving  fuck,  as  well  as  that  in  her  belly, 
will  receive' prejudice  thereby,  and  the  mare  herfelf 
will  be  alfo  fooner  fpent ;  but  if  you  would  have 
your  mares  covered,  let  i?  be  feven  or  eight  days  after 
die  has  foaled,  that  (he  may  have  time  to  cleanfe; 
and  if  it  may  be  conveniently  done,  do  not  give  her 
the  ftallion  till  (he  defires  him,  and  alfo  increafe,  by 
all  means  poffible,  that  paflion,  by  ftrong  feeding,  &c. 

For  the  producing  of  males,  the  mare  muft  be 
brought  in  feafon,  and  covered  very  early  in  the 
morning,  any  day  before  the  fourth  day  of  the  moon 
until  it  be  full,  but  never  in  the  increafe ;  and  thus 
lhe  will  not  fail  to  bring  forth  a  male  colt. 

Mures,  befides  the  many  diftempers  they  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  in  common  with  Kories,  and  which  wi  1  be 
found  under  their  feveral  names,  have  fome  others, 
peculiar  to  their  kind  only,  of  which  we  (hall  (peak 
briefly,  and  their  cure.  If  your  mares  be  barren 
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boil  good  /lore  of  the  herb  agnus  in  the  water  fhe 
drinks  ;  or  ftamp  a  good  handful  of  leeks  with  four  or 
five  fpoonfuls  of  wine,  to  which  put  fome  canthandes , 
and  ftrain  them  all  together,  with  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  to  ferve  her  two  days  together,  by 
pouring  the  fame  into  her  nature,  with  a  glider-pipe 
made  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  at  three  days  end  offer 
the  horfe  to  her,  and  if  he  covers  her,  wafh  her 
nature  twice  together  with  cold  water,  or  take 
a'  little  quantity  of  nit  rum,  fparrow's  dung,  and  tur¬ 
pentine,  wrought  together,  and  made  like  a  furpofl- 
tory,  and  putting  that  in  her  nature,  it  will  do. 

If  you  would  have  her  be  fruitful,  boil  good  (lore  of 
mothenvort  in  the  water  fhe  drinks; 

If  flie  lofes  her  belly,  which  fliews  a  confumption 
of  the  womb,  give  her  a  quart  of  brine  to  drink, 
having  mugwort  boiled  therein. 

If  through  good  keeping  fhe  forfakes  her  food, 
give  her  for  two  or  three  days  together,  a  ball  of 
butter  and  agnus  caftus  chopped  together. 

If  fhe  be  fubjedf  to  caff  her  foal,  keep  her  at  grafs 
very  warm,  and  once  a  week  give  her  a  good  warm 
mafh  of  drink,  which  fecretly  knits  beyond  expedta- 
tion. 

You  are  to.obferve,  that  mares  go  with  foal  eleven 
months  and  as  many  days  as  they  are  years  old  ;  as 
for  infrance,  a  mare  of  nine  years  old,  will  carry  her 
foal  eleven  months  and  nine  days  ;  fo  that  you  may 
fo  order  the  covering  of  your  mares,  that  their  foals 
may  be  brought  forth,  if  you  will,  at  fuch  times 
as  there  is  abundance  of  grafs.  See  Stallion  and 
Colt, 

.  Of  Stallions. 

A  Stallion  is  an  ungelt  horfe,  defigrsed  for  the 
covering  of  mares,  in  order  to  propagate  the  fpecies  ; 

and 
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and  when  his  flones  are  taken  away,  and  he  is  gelt, 
is  called  a  gelding. 

Now  in  the  chufing  ftone-horfes,  or  ftallions  for 
mares,  you  ought  to  take  great  care  that  they  nei¬ 
ther  have  moon-eyes,  watery-eyes,  blood-fhotten- 
eyes,  fplents,  fpavins,  curbs,  nor,  if  poffible,  any 
natural  imperfections  of  any  kind  whatsoever:  for  if 
they  have,  their  colts  will  take  them  hereditary  from 
their  parents. 

But  let  them  be  the  bed,  abled,  highed  fpirited, 
fair  coloured  and  fined  fhaped;  and  a  perfon  ihould 
inform  himfelf  of  all  natural  defeCts  in  them,  of 
which  none  are  free. 

As  for  his  age,  he  ought  not  to  be  younger,  to 
cover  a  mare,  than  four  years  old,  from  which  time 
forward  he  will  beget  colts  till  twenty. 

Let  the  ftallion  De  fo  high  fed,  as  to  be  full  of  lud 
and  vigour,  and  then  brought  to  the  place  where  the 
mares  are ;  take  off  his  hinder  fhoes,  and  let  him 
cover  a  mare  in  hand  twice  or  thrice,  to  keep  him 
fober ;  then  pull  off  his  bridle,  and  turn  him  loofe 
to  the  red  of  the  mares,  which  mud  be  in  a  conve¬ 
nient  clofe,  with  drong  fences  and  good  food,  and 
there  leave  him  till  he  has  covered  them  all,  fo  that 
they  will  take  horfe  no  more ;  by  which  time  his 
courage  will  be  pretty  well  cooled. 

Ten  or  twelve  mare^  are  enough  for  one  horfe  in 
the  fame  year  ;  it  will  be  alfo  necedary  to  have  fome 
little  died  or  hovel  in  the  field,  to  which  he  may  re¬ 
treat  to  defend  him  from  the  rain,  fun,  and  wind, 
which  are  very  weakening  to  a  horfe :  let  there_be 
likewife  a  rack  and  a  manger  to  feed  him  in,  during 
his  covering-time,  and  it  would  not  be  arnifs  if  one 
were  to  watch  him  during  that  time,  for  fear  of  any 
accident,  and  the  better  to  know  how  often  he 
covers  each  mare. 
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When  he  has  done  his  duty,  take  him  away  from 
the  mares,  and  remove  them  into  forne  frefh  pafture. 

Take  notice  that  when  you  would  have  mares 
covered,  either  in  hand  or  otherwife,  that  both  the 

allion  and  mare  ought  to  have  the  fame  feeding, 
vjz.  if  the  horfe  be  at  hay  and  oats,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  called  hard  meats-,  the  mare  fhould  be  alfo 
at  hard  meat,  otherwife  fhe  will  not  be  fo  fit  to 
hold. 

In  the  like  manner,  if  the  flallion  be  at  ^rafs,  you 
inuft  alio  put  the  mare  to  grafs, 

'1  hofe  mares  which  are  in  middling  cafe,  conceive 
the  moft  eafily;  whereas  thofe  that  are  very  fat,  hold 
with  great  difficulty;  thofe  of  them  that  are  hot 
jpid  in  feafon,  retain  a  great  deal  better ;  their  heat 
exciting  the  flallion,  who,  on  his  part,  performs 
the  a&ion  with  greater  vigour  and  ardour. 

And  when  you  cover  a  mare  in  hand,  in  order  that 
fhe  rmy  the  more  certainly  hold,  let  the  flallion  and 
the  mare  be  fo  placed  in  the  liable,  that  they  may  fee 
each  other,  keeping  them  fo  for  forae  time,  which 
will  a;  imale  them  both,  and  then  they  will  hardly 
fail  to  generate. 

For  the  ordering  of  a  flallion,  fome  give  the  fol¬ 
low  ng  infractions : 

Feed  the  flallion,  for  three  months  at  Ieafl,  before 
he  is  to  cover,  with  good  oats,  peas,  or  beans,  or 
with  coarfe  bread,  and  a  little  hay,  but  a  good  deal 
of  wheat  draw,  carrying  him  twice  a  day  out  to 
water,  walking  him  up  and  down  for  an  hour  after 
he  has  drank,  but  without  making  him  i'weat. 

If  the  flallion  be  not  thus  brought  into  wind  be¬ 
fore  he  covers,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  becoming 
jpUrfey,  and  broken  winded ;  and  if  he  be  not  well 
fed,  he  will  not  be  able  to  perform  his  tafk,  or  at 
beft  the  colts  would  be  but  pitiful  and  weak  ones 
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and  though  you  fhould  take  great  care  to  nonrifh 
him,  yet  you  will  take  him  in  again  very  weak. 

If  you  put  him  to  many  mares,  he  will  not  ferve 
you  fo  long,  but  his  mane  and  tail  will  fall  away  by 
reafon  of  poverty,  and  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  bring  him  to  a  good  condition  of  body,  againft 
the  year  following. 

He  ought  to  have  mares  according  to  his  ftrength, 
as  twelve  or  fifteen,  or  at  molt  not  above  twenty. 


Of  STABLE  S. 
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j[jL  good  air,  and  upon  hard,  firm,  and  dry  ground, 
that  in  the  winter  the  horfe  may  come  and  go  clean 
in  and  out ;  and,  if  it  may  be,  it  will  be  beft  if  it  be 
fi mated  upon  an  afcent,  that  the  urine,  foul  water, 
or  any  wet,  may  be  conveyed  away  by  trenches  or 
finks  cut  out  for  that  purpofe. 

By  no  means  let  there  be  any  hen-roofts,  hog-fties, 
or  houfes  of  eafement,  or  any  other  filthy  fmells  near 
it,  for  hen-dung  or  feaffiers  fwallowed,  oftentimes 
prove  mortal,  and  the  ill  air  of  a  jakes  fometimes 
caufes  blindnefs  ;  and  the  fmell  of  fwine  is  apt  to 
breed  th z  farcin  \  and  there  is  no  animal  that  delights 
more  in  cfeanlinefs,  nor  is  more  offended  at  un- 
wholefome  favours  than  a  horfe. 

Brick  is  better  for  building  (fables  than  fane,  the 
latter  being  fubjecf  to  fweating  in  wet  weather,  and 
the  dampnefs  and  moifture  caufes  rheums  and  ca¬ 
tarrhs. 

Let  the  walls  be  of  a  good  convenient  thicknefs,  at 
lead  a  brick  and  a  half  or  two  brick  thick,  both  for  the 
fake  of  fafety  and  warmth  in  winter,  and  to  defend 
him  from  being  annoyed  v/ith  the  heat  in  fuminer, 
which  would  hinder  his  digelling  his  food. 
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It  will  be  proper  to  have  windows  both  on  the  eaft 
and  on  the  north  fitles,  that  he  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  north  air  in  fummer,  and  of  the  morning  fun 
from  the  eaft  in  the  winter. 

Let  the  windows  be"  glazed,  and  if  they  be  fafhed 
it  will  not  only  be  the  handfomer,  but  will  be  more 
convenient  to  let  air  in  at  pleafure ;  and  let  there  be 
clofe  wooden  fh utters,  that  you  may  darken  the 
liable  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  will  incline 
the  horfe  to  take  his  reft  as  well  in  the  day  as  in  the 
night. 

That  part  of  the  floor  on  which*  the  horfe  is  to 
ftand  fhould  be  made  of  oaken  planks,  for  they  will 
be  both  eafier  and  warmer  for  the  horfe  to  lie  upon 
than  ftones  \  and  be  fure  to  lay  them  level,  for  if 
they  are  laid  higher  before  than  behind,  (as  they  ge¬ 
nerally  are  in  Inns  and  Horfe-courfer’s  ftables,  that 
ftieir  horfesfmay  appear  to  more  advantage  in  fta- 
ture)  his  hinder  legs  will  fvvell,  and  he  never  can 
lie  eafily,  bccaufe  his  hinder  parts  will  he  ftill  flip- 
png  down. 

Lay  the  planks  crofs-ways,  and  not  length -ways, 
and  fink  a  good  trench  underneath  them,  which  may 
receive  the  urine  through  the  holes  bored  in  the  planks, 
and  convey  it  into  fome  common  receptacle. 

Raife  the  ground  behind  him  even  with  the  planks, 
that  he  may  continually  ftand  upon  a  level,  and  let 
the  floor  behind  him  be  paved  with  final  1  pebble  ; 
and  be  fure  to  let  that  part  of  the  ftable  where  the 
racks  ftand  be  well  wainfcotecl. 

Place  two  rings  at  each  fide  of  his  flail  for  his  hai- 
ter  to  run  through,  which  Ihould  have  a  light  wooden 
logger  at  the  bottom  of  it,  to  poife  it  perpendicularly, 
t  ut  not  fo  heavy  as  to  lire  the  horfe,  or  to  hinder 
hfro  from  eating.  \ 

Some  recoin  me  i  d  a  d  awer  or  locker  made  in  the 
wain  mot  partition,  rather  thin  a  fixt  manger,  for 
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him  to  eat  his  corn  out  of,  which  may  be  taken  out 
to  cleanfe  at  pleafure. 

Some  again  difapprove  of  this  way  of  feeding, 
thinking  it  may  fpoii  his  chert,  and  that  his  blowing 
upon  his  hay  will  make  it  naufeous  to  his  palate  :  but 
others  again  anfwer,  that  as  to  the  fpoiling  of  his 
chert,  it  rather  ftrengthens  it  and  makes  it  firm  ; 
whereas  on  the  contrary,  the  lifting  of  his  head  up 
high  to  the  rack,  will  make  him  withy-cragged. 
But  the  way  before-mentioned  he  will  feed  as  he  Ties, 
which  will  be  forhiseafe.  And  as  to  the  hay,  that 
may  be  given  him  but  by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time; 
and  there  will  be  this  advantage  in  receiving  his  hay 
on  the  ground,  the  prone  pofture  will  cleanfe  his 
head  from  rheum  or  pole,  which  he  may  happen  by 
any  ways  to  have  gotten,  and  induce  him  to  fneeze 
and  throw  out  all  manner  of  watery  humours  that 
mav  annoy  his  head. 

If  you  have  {fable  room  enough  you  may  make 
partitions,  and  at  the  head,  towards  the  manger, 
board  them  to  that  height  that  one  horfe  may  not 
moleft  or  fmell  to  another,  allowing  each  horfe 
room  enough  to  turn  about  and  lie  down  at  plea¬ 
fure. 

One  of  the  (falls  may  be  made  convenient  for 
your  groom  to  lie  in,  in  cafe  of  a  match,  or  the  fick- 
nefs  of  a  horfe. 

Behind  the  {falls  may  be  made  a  range- of  prertes, 
with  pegs  to  hang  up  faddles,  bridles,  fsV.  and  fhelves 
for  other  utenfils,  pots  for  ointment,  c fV. 

Let  the  floor  over  the  (table  be  cieled,  whether  you 
make  it  a  granary,  or  a  lodging  room  for  your  groom, 
that  no  dull  may  fall  from  it  upon  your  horfes. 

There  are  alfo  other  requirttes,  as  a  dung-yard,  a 
pump,  a  conduit;  and  if  fome  pond  or  running 
water  were  near,  it  were  better. 
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Of  BOWLING. 

npHE  fird  and  greated  cunning  to  be  obferVed  in 
JL  bowling,  is  the  right  chiding  your  bowl,  which 
ipurt  be  fuitable  to  the  ground  you  delign  to  run  on. 
I  hus  for  the  clofe  alleys  your  bed:  choice  is  the  flat 
bowl.  2.  For  open  grounds  of  advantage,  the  round 
byafTed  bowl.  3.  For  green  fwards  that  are  plain 
andJeve^’  the  bowl  that  is  as  round  as  a  ball. 

I  he  next  thing  that  requires  your  care,  is  the  chu- 
hng  out  your  ground,  and  preventing  the  winding 
hangings,  add  many  turning  advantages  of  the  fame, 
whether  it  be  in  open  wide  places,  as  bares  and  bowl- 
fog-greens,  or  in  clofe  bowling  alleys. 

Laftly,  have  your  judgment  about  you,  to  obferve 
and  diftinguifh  the  tilings,  fallings,  and  advantages 
01  the  places  where  you  bowl:  have  your  wits  about 
you,  to-  avoid  being  rook'd  of  your  money;  and  have 
your  underffanding  about  you,  to  know  your  bed 
time  and  opportunity  for  this  recreation;  and  finally, 
a  ftudious  care  of  your  words  and  paffions;  and 
ihen  bowl  away,  and  you  may  deferve,  well  have  you 
howled  indeed. 


Courjing  with  Greyhounds, 

!S  a  recreation  in  great  edeem  with  many  gentle¬ 
men.  It  affords  greater  pleafure  than  hunting  in 
fome  re fpecks.  As,  fird,  becaufe  it  is  fooner  ended. 
Secondly,  it  does  not  require  fo  much  toil.  Thirdly, 
the  game  for  the  mod  part  always  in  fight.  Fourthly, 
in  regard  to  the  delicate  qualities  and  fhape  of  the 
greyhound. 

There  are  three  feveral  courfes  with  greyhounds, 
viz.  at  the  deer,  at  the  hare,  and  at  the  fox. 

For  the  deer  there  are  two  forts  of  courfes,  the  one- 

in 
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in  the  paddock,  and  the  other  either  in  the  fared  or 

purlieu. 

For  the  paddock,  there  mud  be  the  greyhound, 
and  the  terrier,  which  is  a  kind  of  mungrel  grey¬ 
hound,  whole  bulinefs  is  to  drive  away  the  deer  be¬ 
fore  the  greyhounds  are  dipt,  and  mod  ufually  a 
brace  or  lealh  are  let  dip;  ieldom  more  than,  two 
braces. 

.1  • 


Ha  re-Hunting. 

'  * 

THE  bed  way  in  this,  is  to  go  and  find  out  one 
fitting,  which  is  eaiily  done  by  walking  crofs 
the  lands,  either  dubble,  fallow  or  corn,  and  cading 
your  eye  up  and  down  ;  for  in  the  fummer  feafon 
they  frequent  fuch  places  for  fear  of  ticks,  which  are 
common  in  woods;  alfo  the  rain  and  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  offend  them. 

The  red  of  the  year  you  mud  beat  up  and  down 
with  poles  to  dart  them  out  of  their  forms  and  re¬ 
treats,  and  fome  hares  will  not  dir,  until  they  are 
alrnod  touched,  and  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  fuch  hares 
will  make  an  excellent  courle. 

If  a  hare  fit  near  any  clofe  or  covert,  and  have  her 
head  towa  ds  the  fame  with  a  fair  field  behind  her, 
you  may  tide  with  as  much  company  as  you  have  be- 
t  ween  her  and  the  covert  before  Ihe  is  put  up,  and 
then  die  is  likely  to  make  her  courfe  towards  the 
champaign,  for  lhe  feldom  takes  the  fame  way  That 
her  head  is  when  lhe  fits  in  her  foim. 

When  a  hare  is  firft  darted,  you  give  her  ground 
or  law,  which  is  commonly  tv/elvefcore  yards  or 
more,  according  to  the  ground  where  fhe  fits,  or  elfe 
you  lofe  much  of  your  (port,  by  putting  an  end  to  it 
too  foon ;  and  it  is  very  p’eafant  to  fee  the  turnings 
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and  windings,  that  the  hare  will  make  to  have  herfelf, 
which  fometimes  proves  effedlual  to  her. 

There  are  four  forts  of  hares ;  fome  live  in  the 
mountains,  fome  in  the  fields,  fome  in  marfhes,  fome 
every  where,  without  any  certain  place  of  abode. 
The  mountain  hares  are  the  fwifteft,  the  field  hares  are 
not  fo  nimble,  and  thofe  of  the  marjhes  are  the  flow¬ 
ed;  but  the  wandering  hares  are  moil  dangerous  to 
follow,  for  they  are  fo  cunning  in  the  ways  and  mazes 
of  the  fields,  running  up  the  hills  and  rocks,  be- 
caufeby  cuflom  they  know  a  nearer  way,  with  other 
tricks,  to  the  confufion  of  the  dogs,  and  difeourage- 
ment  of  the  hunters. 

"I  he  hares  of  the  mountains  often  exercife  thern- 
felves  in  the  vallies  and  plains,  and  through  pradiice 
grow  acquainted  with  the  neareft  ways  to  their 
iorms,  or  conflant  places  of  abode;  fo  that  when  at 
any  time  they  are  hunted  in  the  fields,  fuch  is  their 
lubtle  dodging,  that  they  will  dally  with  the  huntf- 
man  till  they  feem  to  be  almoft  taken,  and  then  on  a 
hidden  take  the  neared  way  to  the  mountains,  and  fo 
take  fandfuary  in  the  inacceffable  places,  to  which 
neither  dogs  nor  horfes  can  or  dare  afcend. 

Hares  which  frequent  bullies  and  brakes  are  not 
able  to  endure  labour,  nor  are  very  fvvift,  becaufe  of 
the  pain  in  the  feet,  growing  fat  by  means  of  idlenefs, 
and  not  ufing  themlelves  to  running. 

The  field  hare  being  leaner  of  body,  and  oftner 
chafed,  is  more  difficultly  taken,  by  reafon  of  her 
lingular  agility;  for  when  ihe  begins  her  courfe,  (he 
bounds  up  from  the  ground  as  if  Ihe  flew,  afterwards 
pafles  through  all  brambles,  over  thick  bufhes  and 
hedges,  with  all  expedition  ;  and  if  Ihe  cometh  into 
deep  grafs  or  corn,  ihe  eafdy  delivers  herfelf  and 
hides  through  it,  always  holding  up  one  ear,  and 
bending  it  at  pleafure,  to  be  the  moderator  of  her 
chafe. 


Neither 
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Neither  is  fhe  fo  improvident  and  prodigal  of  her 
ftrength,  as  to  fpend  it  all  in  one  courfe,  but  Hie  has 
regard  to  the  force  of  her  purfuer,  who  if  he  be  flow 
and  fluggifh,  fhe  is  not  profu fe  of  her  ftrength,  nor 
ufes  her  utmoft  fwiftnefs,  but  only  advances  gently 
before  the  dogs,  yet  fafely  from  their  , clutches,  re¬ 
ferring  her  greatefl  ftrength  for  the  time  of  great- 
eft  neeeftity,  knowing  fhe  can  out-run  the  dogs  at 
her  pleafure,  and  therefore  will  not  ftrain  herfelf 
more  than  file  is  urged. 

But  if  flic  be  purfued  by  a  dog  that  is  fwifter  than 
the  reft,  then  fhe  puts  on  wdth  all  the  force  fhe  can, 
and  having  once  left  the  hunters  and  dogs  a  great 
way  behind  her,  fhe  makes  to  fome  little  hill,  or  nfing 
ground,  where  file  raifes  herfelf  upon  her  hinder  legs, 
that  thereby  fhe  may  obferve  how  far  off,  or  how  near 
her  purfuers  are. 

The  younger  hares,  by  reafon  of  their  weak  limbs, 
tread  heavier  on  the  earth  than  the  older,  and  there¬ 
fore  leave  the  greater  feent  behind  them. 

At  a  year  old  they  run  very  fwiftly,  and  their  feent 
is  ftronger  in  the  woods  than  in  the  plain  fields  ;  and 
if  they  lie  down  on  the  earth  (as  they  love  to  do)  in 
red  fallow  grounds,  they  are  eafily  deferied. 

Th  fir  footfteps  in  winter  are  more  apparent  than 
in  fummer,  becaufe  as*  the  nights  are  longer,  they 
travel  farther  ;  neither  do  they  feent  in  winter  morn¬ 
ings  fo  foon  as  it  is  day,  till  the  froft  is  a  little 
thawed;  but  efpeciaUy  their  footfteps  are  uncertain 
at  the  full  of  the  moon,  for  then  they  leap  and  play 
together,  fcattering  or  putting  out  their  feent  or-  fa¬ 
vour ;  and  in  the  fpring  time  alfo,  when  they  do 
engender,  they  confound  one  another's  footfteps  by 
multitudes. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are  mifehievous  to  nurferies  and 
newly  planted  orchards,  by  peeling  o'F the  bark  of  the 
plants  j  fpr  the  prevention  of  which  fume  bind  ropes 
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about  the  trees  to  a  fufficient  height ;  Tome  daub  them 
with  tar,  which  being  of  itfeif  hurtful  to  young 
plants  the  mifchief  is  prevented  by  mixing  with  it 
any  kind  of-greafe,  and  boiling  it  over  a  fire,  fo  as 
both  may  incorporate \  then  with  a  brufh  or  little 
broom,  daub  over  the  Idem  of  the  tree  as  high  as  a 
rabbit  or  nare  can  reach  5  do  this  in  November,  and 
i<-  will  fecure  tne  trees  for  that  whole  year,  it  being 
in  toe  winter  time  only  in  which  they  feed  uoon  the 
bark.  A 

Alfo  fame  thin  fluff  out  of  a  houfe  of  office,  or 
the  thick  tempered  with  water,  has  been  often  ap¬ 
plied  with  good  fuccefs ;  or  the  white  wafh  made  ufe 
of  by  plailferers  for  whiting  houfes,  done  once  a 
year  over  the  trees  with  a  brufh,  will  preferve  them 
from  hares,  deers,  and  other  animals. 

As  for  inch  hares  as  are  bred  in  warrens,  the  war- 
reners  have  a  crafty  device  to  fatten  them,  which 
has  been  found  bv  experience  to  be  effeaual ;  and 
that  is,  by  putting  wax  into  their  ears  to  make  them 
<%af,  and  then  turning  them  into  the  place  where 
they  are  to  feed,  where,  being  freed  from  the  fear  of 
bounds,  and  for  want  of  hearing,  they  grow  fat  before 
others  of  their  kind.,. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  a  hare  naturally  knows 
the  change  of  weather  from  one  twenty-four  hours 
to  another. 

When  fhe ‘goes  to  her  form,  fhe  will  fufFer  the  dew 
to  touch  her  as  little  as  fhe  can,  but  takes  the  high¬ 
ways  and  beaten  paths:  again  when  die  rifes  out  of 
her  form,  if  fhe  couches  her  ears  and  fcut,  and  runs 
not  very  faff  at  fir  ft,  it  is  an  infallible  fum  that  fhe 
is  old  and  crafty.  * 

They  go  to  buck  commonly  in  January ,  February , 
and  March,  and  fometimes  all  the  warm  months* 
iome times  ieckmg  the  buck  at  feven  or  eight  miles 
1  diftant  ' 
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diftant  from  the  place  they  ufually  fit  at,  following 
the  highways, 

To  didinguifh  a  male  hare  from  the  female,  you 
may  know  him  as  you  hunt  him  to  his  form,  by  his 
beating  the  hard  highways  ;  he  alfo  feeds  farther  out 
in  the  plains,  and  makes  his  doublings  and  erodings 
much  wider,  and  of  greater  compafs  than  the  female 
doth  ;  whereas  the  female  will  keep  cl'ofe  by  fome 
covert  fide,  turning  and  winding  in  the  bufhes  like  a 
coney  ;  and  if  fhe  goes  to  relief  in  the  corn  fields, 
f he  feldom  erodes  over  the  furrow,  but  follows  them 
along,  flaying  upon  the  thicked  tufts  of  com  to 
feed. 

You  may  likewife  know  a  buck  at  his  riling  out  of 
his  form,  by  his  hinder' parts,  which  are  more  upon 
the  whitifh  ;  and  his  fhoulders,  before  he  rifes,  will 
be  redder  titan  the  doe’s,  having  fome  loofe  long 
hairs  growing  on  them. 

Again,  h  is  head  is  fhorter  and  better  traded,  his 
hairs  about  his  lips  longer,  and  his  ears  fhorter  and 
more  gray  ;  the  hairs  upon  the  female’s  chin  are  of  a 
blackilh  grey. 

And  belides,  when  hounds  hunt  a  female  hare,  fhe 
will  ufe  more  eroding  and  doubling,  feldom  making 
out  end-ways  before  the  hounds':  whereas  the  male 
a  As  contrarily,  for  having  once  made  a  turn  or  two 
about  his  form,  then  farewel  hounds,  for  he  will 
frequently  lead  them  five  or  fix  miles  before  ever  he 
will  turn  his  head. 

When  you  fee  that  your  hounds  have  found  where 
a  hare  hath  paffed  to  relief  upon  the  highway  fide, 
and  hath  much  doubled  and  eroded  upon  dry  places, 
and  never  much  broken  out  nor  relieved  in  the  corn, 
it  is  a  fign  fhe  is  but  lately  come  thither,  and  then 
commonly  fhe  will  day  upon  fome  high  place  to  look 
about  her,  and  to  chufc  out  a  place  to  form  in,  which 
file  will  be  loth  to  part  with. 

The 
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The  craft  and  fubtilty  of  a  Hare. 

As  of  all  chaces  the  hare  makes  the  greater!  paf- 
time  and  pleafure,  fo  it  is  a  great  delight  and  fatis- 
faTion  to  fee  the  craft  of  this  fmall  animal  for  her 
felf-prefervation. 

And  the  better  to  underhand  them,  confider  what 
weather  it  is  ;  if  it  is  rainy,  then  the  hare  will  hold 
the  highways  more  than  at  any  other  time,  and  if 
fhe  come  to  the  fide  of  any  young  grove  or  fpring, 
fhe  will  fcarcely  enter,  but  fquat  down  by  the  fide  of 
it  till  the  hounds  have  overfhot  her,  and  then  fhe  will 
return  the  very  fame  way  fhe  came,  to  the  place 
from  whence  Ills  was  (farted,  and  will  not  go  by  the 
way  into  any  covert,  for  fear  .of  the  wet  and  dew  that 
hangs  upon  the  boughs. 

In  this  cafe  the  huntfman  ought  to  day  an  hundred 
paces  before  he  comes  to  the  wood-fide,  by  which 
means  he  will  perceive  whether  ihe  return  as  afore¬ 
said,  which  if  fhe  do,  he  muff  halloo  in  the  hounds, 
and  call  them  back,  and  that  prefently,  that  the 
hounds  may  not  think  it  the  counter  file  came  hrft. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obferved,  is  the  place 
where  the  hare  lits,  and  upon  what  wind  fhe  makes 
her  form,  either  upon  the  north  or  fouth  wind;  fhe 
will  not  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  but  run  lip  on 
a  fide,  or  down  the  wind ;  but  if  fhe  form  in  the 
water,  it  is  a  fign  fhe  is  foul  and  meafled ;  if  you 
hunt  fuch  a  one,  have  a  fpecial  regard  all  the  day  to 
the  brook-fides,  for  there,  and  near  plafhes,  fhe  will 
make  all  her  croflihgs,  doublings,  &c. 

Some  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  as  foon  as 
they  have  heard  the  found  of  the  horn,  they  would 
inftantly  hart  out  of  their  form,  though  it  was  the 
diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in 
feme  pool,  and  reft  upon  fome  rufh  bed  in  the  rnidft 
of  it,  and  would  not  ftir  from  thence  till  they  have 
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heard  the  horn  again,  and  then  have  flarted  out  again,, 
fwimming  to  land,  and  have  flood  up  before  the 
hounds  four  hours  before  they  could  kill  them, 
fwimming  and  ufing  all  fubtillies  and  croffings  in 
the  water. 

Nay,  fuch  is  the  natural  craft  and  fubtilty  of  a  hare, 
that  f  metimes  after  fhe  has  been  hunted  three  hours. 
Hie  will  dart  a  freih  hare,  and  fquat  into  the  fame 
form. 

Others  having  been  hunted  a  confiderable  time, 
will  creep  under  the  door  of  a  fheep-cote,  and  there 
hide  themfelves  among  the  fheep,  or  when  they  have 
been  hard  hunted,  will  run  in  among  a  flock  of  fheep, 
and  will  by  no  means  be  gotten  out  from  among 
them,  till  the  hounds  are  coupled  up  and  the  fheep 
driven  into  their  pens. 

Some  of  them  (and  that  feems  fomewhat  firange) 
will  take  the  ground  like  a  coney,  and  that  is  called 

going  to  the  vault. 

Some  hares  will  go  up  on  one  fide  of  the  hedge  and 
come  down  the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge 
bemg  the  only  di fiance  between  the  courfes. 

A  hare  that  has  been  forely  hunted,  has  got  upon 
a  quick- fet  hedge,  and  ran  a  good  way  upon  the  top 
thereof,  and  then  leaped  off  upon  the  ground. 

And  they  will  frequently  betake  themfelves  to  furz- 
bufhes,  and  will  leap  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
whereby  the  hounds  are  frequently  in  default. 

Some  affirm  that  a  hare ,  after  lhe  has  been  hunted 
two  hours  or  more,  has  at  length,  to  fave  herfelf, 
got  upon  an  old  wail,  fix  feet  high  from  the  ground, 
and  hid  herfelf  in  a  hole  that  was  made  for  fcaffold- 
iug  ;  and  that  fome  hares  have  fwam  over  the  rivers 
Trent  and  Severn. 

A  hare  is  fuppofed  not  to  live  above  feven  years  at 
the  mod,  cfpeciafv  the  bucks,  and  if  a  buck  and  a 
doe  fhaii  keep  one  quarter  together,  they  will  never 

fuffer 
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fifffer  any  ftrange  hare  to  fit  with  them  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  faid  by  way  of  proverb,  “  the  more  you  hunt,  the 
more  hares  you  fhall  have;*  beeaufe  when  you  have 
killed  one  hare,  another  will  come  and  poffefs  his 
form. 

A  hare  hath  a  greater  fcent,  and  is  more  eagerly 
hunted  by  the  hounds,  when  (he  feeds  and  relieves 
upon  green  corn,  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  year  ; 
and  yet  there  are  fome  hares  that  naturally  give  a 
greater  fcent  than  others,  as  the  large  wood  hares , 
and  fuch  as  are  foul  and  mealled  keeping  near  to  the 
waters:  but  the  fmall  red  hare,  which  is  not  much 
bigger  than  a  coney,  is  neither  of  fo  flrong  a  fcent, 
nor  fo  eagerly  hunted. 

The  females  are  more  crafty  and  politic  than  the 
males,  they  double  and  turn  fhorter  than  they^ 
which  is  unpleafant  to  the  hounds ;  for  it  is  trouble- 
fome  to  them  to  turn  fo  often,  delighting  more  in  an 
end- way  chace,  running  with  all  their  force:  for 
thofe  hares  which  double  and  crofs  fo  often,  it  is 
requifiteat  default,  to  call  the  greater  compafs  about, 
when  you  beat  to  make  it  out ;  for  fo  you  will  find 
all  her  fubtilties,  and  yet  need  not  flick  upon  any  of 
them*  but  only  where  fihe  went  on  forward  :  by  this 
means  you  will  abate  her  force,  and  compel  her  to 
need  doubling  and  crofting. 

How  to  enter  Hounds  to  a  Hare. 

Let  the  Huntfmanbe  fure  in  the  firft  place  to  make 
them  very  well  acquainted  with  himfelf  and  his 
voice,  and  let  them  underhand  the  horn,  which  he 
ftiould  never  blow  but  when  there  is  a  good  caufi? 
for  it. 

When  you  enter  a  young  kennel  of  hounds,  have 
a  fpecial  regard  to  the  country  where  you  make  the 
firft  quarry,  for  fo  they  are  like  to  fucceed  accord* 
ingly  ;  fince  their  being  entered  firft  in  a  plain  and 
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champaign  country,  will  make  them  ever  after  delight 
more  to  hunt  therein  than  elfewhere ;  and  it  is  the 
fame  with  the  coverts. 

[  he  bell  feafon  to  enter  young  hounds,  is  in  Sep- 
tember  and  October,  for  then  the  weather  is  temperate, 
and  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold  ;  and  this  is  the  fea¬ 
fon  to  find  young  hares  that  have  never  been  hunted, 
w  hich  are  filly,  and  ignorant  of  the  politic  crotlings, 
doublings,  &e.  of  their  fires,  running  commonly 
end-ways,  frequently  fquatting,  and  as  often  ftarting; 
by  which  encouragement  the  hounds  are  the  better 
entered. 

Some  hares  hold  the'  high-beaten  ways  only,  where 
the  hounds  can  have  no  feent  ;  therefore  when  the 
Huntfman  finds  his  hounds  at  a  default  in  the  high¬ 
way,  let  him  hunt  on  until  he  find  where  the  hare 
hath  broken  from  the  highway,  or  hath  found  fome 
dale  or  frelh  place  where  the  hounds  may  recover 
feent,  looking  narrowly  on  the  ground  as  he  goes, 
to  fee  to  find  the  footing  or  pricking  of  the  hare. 

There  are  other  places  wherein  a  hound  can  find 
no  feent ;  and  that  is,  in  fat  and  rotten  ground, 
which  flick  to  the  feet  of  the  hare,  and  this  is  called 
carrying ,  and  fo  of  confequence  fhe  leaves  no  feent 
behind  her. 

There  are  alfo  certain  months  in  the  year  in  which 
a  hound  can  find  no  feent,  and  that  is  in  the  fpring- 
time,  by  reafon  of  the  fragrant  ficent  of  flowers,  and 
the  like. 

But  avoid  hunting  in  hard  froffy  weather  as  much 
as  you  can,  for  that  will  be  apt  to  furbate  or*  founder 
your  hounds,  and  caufe  them  to  lofe  their  claws  ;  be¬ 
tides,  at  that  .time  a  hare  runs  better  than  at  other 
times,  the  foies  of  her  feet  being  hairy. 


What 
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IVhat  time  of  the  year  is  be  ft for  Hare  hunting ;  hew 
to  find  her,  ft  art  her ,  and  chafe  her . 

The  befl;  time  to.  begin  hare  hunting,  is  about  the 
middle  of  September ,  and  to  end  towards  the  latter 
end  of  February ,  led:  you  dedroy  the  early  brood  oi 
leverets. 

And  befides,  when  the  winter  comes  on,  the 
moidnefs  and  coolnefs  of  the  earth  increafes,  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  hounds,  and  very 
acceptable,  they  not  liking  extremes  either  of  hot  or 
cold  weather. 

1  hofe  hounds  that  are  two  years  old  and  upwards, 
may  be  exercifed  three  times  a  week;  and  the  hunt¬ 
ing  fo  often  will  do  them  good,  provided  they  be  well 
fed;  and  they  may  be  kept  the  greated:  part  of  the 
day,  both  to  try  their  floutnefs,  and  to  make  them 
font. 

If  any  hound  diall  have  found  the  trail  of  a  hare, 
when  Ihe  hath  relieved  that  night,  the_  huntfman 
ought  not  to  be  too  hafty,  but  let  the  hounds  make 
it  themfelves;  and  when  he  perceives  that  they  be¬ 
gin  to  draw  in  together,  and  to  call  on  frefhly,  then 
he  ought  to  encourage  them,  efpecially  that  hound 
which  hunteth  bed:,  frequently  calling  him  by  his 
name. 

Here  you  may  take  notice,  that  a  hare  leaveth  bet¬ 
ter  feent  when  Ihe  goes  to  relief  than  when  die  goeth 
towards  her  form ;  for  when  die  relieves  in  the  field, 
file  coucheth  her  body  low  upon  the  ground,  pafiing 
often  over  one  piece  of  ground,  to  find  where  the  belt 
food  lies,  and  thus  leaveth  the  bed;  feent,  eroding 
alfo  fofnetimes ;  befides,  when  fhe  goes  to  her  form 
Ihe  commonly  takes  the  highways,  doubling,  crof- 
fing,  and  leaping  as  lightly  as  ihe  can;  in  which 
place,  the  hounds  can  have  no  feent  by  reafon  of  the 
I  aft,  and  yet  they  will  fquat  by  the  Tides  of 

high- 
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tiigfm  'ays,  and  therefore  let  the  huntfman  beat  very 
v/el!  the  fides  ot  thofe  highways. 

Now  having  found  where  a  hare  hath  relieved  in 
fome  pafhire  or  corn-field,  you  mufl  then  confider 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  what  weather  it  is;  for 
if  it  be  in  the  fpring-time  or  furnmer,  a  hare  will  not 
then  fit  in  bufhes,  becaufethey  are  frequently  infefled 
v/ith  pifmires,  fnakes  and  adders,  but  will  fit  in  corn¬ 
fields  and  open  places. 

In  the  winter-time,  they  fit  near  towms  and  vil- 
lages,  in  tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles,  efpecially  when 
the  wind  is  northerly  or  foutherly. 

According  to  the  feafon  and  nature  of  the  place 
uhcae  the  hare  is  accultomed  to  fit,  there  beat  with 
•}our  hounds,  and  dart  her;  which  is  much  better 
fport  then  trailing  of  her  from  her  relief  to  her 
form. 

After  the  hare  has  been  darted,  and  is  on  foot, 
then  dep  in  where  you  faw  her  pafs,  and  halloo  in 
your  hounds,  until  they  have  all  undertaken  it,  a/id 
go  on  wdth  it  in  fuil  cry  ;  then  recheat  to  them  with 
your  horn,  following  fair  and  foftly  at  fird,  making 
not  too  much  noife  either  w  ith  horn  or  voice  ;  for  at 
the  fird,  hounds  are  apt  to  overfhoot  the  chace 
through  too  much  heat.  - 

But  when  they  have  run  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  and 
you  fee  the  hounds  are  w'eil  in  with  it,  and  dick  well 
upon  it,  then  you  may  come  in  nearer  with  theh  )urids, 
becaufe  by  that  time  their  heal  will  be  cooled,  and 
they  will  hunt  more  foberly. 

But,  above  all  things,  mark  the  fird  doubling, 
wdiich  muff  be  your  direction  ror  the  whole  day  ;  for 
all  the  doublings  that  fhe  fhali  male  afterwards  will 
be  like  the  former,  and  according  to  the  polices  that 
you  (hall  fee  her  ufe,  and  the  place  where  you  hunt, 
you  mud  make  your  compares  great  or  little,  long  or 
ihort,  to  help  the  defaults,  always  feeking  the  moilteft 

and 
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and  mod  commodious  places  for  the  hounds  to  fcent 

To  conclude ;  thofe  who  delight  in  hunting  the 
hare,  mutt  rife  early,  led  they  be  deprived  of  the  lcent 
of  her  foot-fteps.  by  which  means  the  dogs  will  be  in¬ 
capacitated  to  follow  their  game;  for  the  nature  ot 
the  fcent  is  fuch  that  it  will  not  remain  fo  long,  out 
fuddenly  in  a  manner  every  hour  vanifheth  away. 


The  laws  obferved  in  courfmg  the  Hare. 

1.  That  he  that  is  cbofen  Fewterer,  or  that  lets 
loofe  the  greyhounds,  fliall  receive  the  grey  louri  s 
matched  to  run  together  into  his  lealh  as  loon  as  he 
comes  into  the  field,  and  follow  next  to  the  hare-finder, 
or  he  who  is  to  hart  the  hare  until  he  come  unto  the 
form,  and  no  horfeman  or  footman  is  to  go  before,  or 
on  any  fide,  but  direftly  behind,  for  the  fpace  of  about 


Forty  yards.  '  .  .  _ 

2.  You  ought  to  courfe  a  hare  with  no  more  than 

a  brace  of  greyhounds.  ,  „ 

^  The  hare-finder  ought  to  give  the  hare  three 

fo-hoes  before  he. puts  her  from  her  form  or  feat,  to 
the  end  the  dogs  may  gaze  about,  and  attend  her 


a  "t  hey  ought  to  have  twelve  fcore  yards  laws 
before  the  dogs  are  loofed,  unlefs  there  be  any  danger 

t •  That  dog  that  gives  the  tirft  turn,  if  after  that 
there  be  neither  cote,  flip,  or  wrench,  he  wins  the 


wager. 


6.  If  one  dog  gives  the  firft  turn,  and  the  other 
bears  the  hare,  he  that  bears  the  hare  fhaU  win  the 


*  7.  A  go  by,  or  bearing  the  hare,  is  accounted! 

equivalent  to  two  turns.  *  .  , 

8.  If  neither  dog  turn  the  hare,  he  that  leads  fait 

■to  the  covert  wins.  ^ 
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9-  If  one  dog  turn  the  hare,  ferves  himfelf,  and 
turns  her  again,  it  is  as  much  as  a  cote,  and  a  cote  is, 
edeemed  two  turns. 

10.  If  all  the  courfe  be  equal,  he  that  bears  the 
hare  fhall  win  ;  and  if  he  be  not  born,  the  courfe  fhall 
be  adjudged  dead. 

11.  If  a  dog  take  fall  in  his  courfe,  and  yet  perform 
his  part,  he  may  challenge  the  advantage  of  a  turn 
more  than  he  gave. 

12.  If  a  dog  turn  the  hare,  ferve  himfelf,  and  give 
divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  Hand'  ftiil  in  the 
field,  the  other  dog,  if  he  turns  home  to  the  coverts, 
although  he  gives  no  turn,  (hall  be  adjudged  to  win 
the  wager. 

o 

13.  If  by  misfortune,  a  dog  be  rid  over  in  his  courfe, 
the  courfe  is  void,  and  to  fay  the  truth,  he  that  did 
the  mifchief  ought  to  make  reparation  for  the  da¬ 
mage. 

14.  If  a  dog  give  the  fird  and  lad  turn,  and  there 
be  no  other  advantage  betwixt  them,  he  that  gives 
the  odd  turn  fhall  win. 

15.  A  cote  is  when  the  greyhound  gqeth  end-ways 
by  Ids  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn', 

16.  A  cote  ferves  for  two  turns,  and  two  trippings 
or  jerkins  for  a  cote;  and  if  (he  turneth  not  quite 
about,  fhe  only  wrencheth. 

17.  If  there  be  no  cotes  given  between  a  brace  of 
greyhounds  but  that  one  of  them  ferves  the  other  at 
turning;  then  he  that  gives  the  hare  mod  turns  wins 
the  wager:  and  it  one  gives  as  many  turns  as  the 
other,  then  he  that  beareth  the  hare  wins  the  wager. 

18.  Sometimes  the  hare  doth  not  turn  hut  wrench; 
for  die  is  not  properly  laid  to  turn,  except  Ihe  turn  as 
it  were  round,  and  two  wrenches  hand  for  a  turn. 

19.  He  that  comes  in  fird  to  the  death  of  the 
hare,  takes  her  up,  and  faves  her  from  breaking. 

„  ^  -  cherifheib 
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cherifheth  the  dogs,  and  cleanfes  their  mouths  from 
the  wool,  is  adjudged  to  have  the  hare  for  his  pains. 

20.  Thofe  that  are  judges  of  the  leaffi,  mu  ft  give 
their  judgment  prefently  before  they  depart  out  of  the 

field. 


Courfing  the  FOX. 

IN  courfing  a  fox,  no  other  art  is  required  than 
(landing  clofe,  and  on  a  clear  wind  on  the  outlide 
of  fome  grove,  where  you  are  to  expect  his  coming 
out,  and  then  give  him  head  enough,  otherwife  he 
will  turn  back  to  the  covert;  for  the  flowed  grey¬ 
hound  will  be  fwift  enough  to  overtake  him;  and 
all  the  hazard  of  this  courfc  is  the  fpoiling  your  dog 
by  the  fox,  which  oftentimes  happens;  and  for  this 
jeafon,  you  (hould  not  run  any  that  are  worth  much 
a  this  chafe;  but  fuch  that  are  hard  bitten  dogs  that 
will  feize  any  thing. 


Fox  Hunting. 

The  fhape  and  proportion  of  this  beaft  is  fo  well 
known,  being  fo  common,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  de- 

*C1phs  nature  is  in  many  refpe&s  like  that  of  a  wolf, 
for  they  bring  as  many  cubs  at  a  litter  the  one  as  the 
other ;  but  in  this  they  differ,  the  fox  littering  deep 
under’ the  ground,  but  the  wolf  doth  not. 

A  bitch  fox  is  very  difficult  to  be  taken  When  (he 
is  braced  and  with  cub,  for  then  ihe  will  lie  near 
her  burrow,  into  which  (he  runs,  upon  hearing  the 
leaftnoife:  and  indeed  at  anytime  it  is  fomewhat 
difficult ;  for  the  fox  (and  fo  the  wolf)  is  a  very  tub 

Fox-hunting  is  a  very  pleafant  exercife,  for  by  rea- 
fun  of  his  ftrong,  hot  kent,  he  makes  an  excellent 
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cry  :  and  as  his  fcent  is  hotted  at  hand,  fo  it  dies  the 
fooneft. 

And  befides,  he  never  flies  far  before  the  hounds, 
trufting  not  to  his  legs,  flrength,  or  champagne 
grounds,  but  ArongeA  converts.  When  he  can  no 
longer  Aand  before  the  ground,  he  then  taketh  earth, 
and  mud  be  dug  out. 

If  greyhounds  courfe  him  on«a  plain,  his  lad  re¬ 
fuge  is  to  pifs  on  his  tail,  and  flap  it  in  their  faces  as 
they  come  near  him ;  and  fometimes  fquirting  his 
thicker  excrements  upon  them,  to  make  them  give 
over  the  courfe  or  purfuit. 

When  a  bitch  fox  goes  a  clicketting  and  feeking 
for  a  dog,  Ate  cries  with  a  hollow  voice,  not  unlike 
the  howling  of  a  mad  dog,  and  in  the  fame  manner 
fhe  cries  when  fhe  mifles  any  of  her  cubs ;  but  never 
makes  any  cry  at  all  when  fhe  is  killing,  but  defends 
herfelf  to  the  lad  gafp. 

A  fox  will  prey  upon  any  thing  he  can  overcome, 
and  will  feed  upon  any  fort  of  carrion  :  but  their  dain¬ 
ties,  and  the  food  they  mod  delight  in,  is  poultry. 

They  are  very  injurious  and  dedrudlive  to  coney- 
warrens,  and  will  fometimes  kill  hares  by  deceit  and 
fubtilty,  but  not  by  fwift  running. 

The  fox  is  taken  with  hounds,  greyhounds,  ter¬ 
riers,  nets  and  gins. 


For  Hunting  above  ground. 


To  hunt  a  fox  with  hounds,  you  mud  draw 

AP 


groves,  thickets,  and  bufhes,  near  villages  ;  fo 
fuch  places  he  lurks  to  prey  upon  poultry,  &c.  but 
if  you  can  find  one,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  dop  up 
his  earth  the  night  before  you  intend  to  hunt,  and 
that  about  midnight,  for  then  he  goes  out  to  prey; 
and  this  mud  be  done  by  laying  two  white  dicks 
acrofs  in  his  way,  which  will  make  him  imagine  it 

E  2  to 
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fo‘ be  Tome  gin  or  trap  laid  for  him,  or  elfe  they  may 
be  Hopped  up  clofe  with  black  thorns  and  earth  to¬ 
gether. 

O  ^ 

1  he  bed  hunting  a  fox  above  ground,  is  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  t  February ,  and  March ,  for  then  you  fhall 
belt  fee  your  hounds  hunting,  and  beft  find  his 
earthing;  and  befides,  at  thofe  times  the  fox’s  fkin 
is  beft  in  feafon. 

Again,  the  hounds  hunt  the  fox  beft  in  the  coldeft 
weather,  becaufe  he  leaveth  a  very  ftrong  fcent  be¬ 
hind  him;  yet  in  cold  weather  it  chills  fafteft. 

At  firft  only  caft  off  your  fure  finders,  and  as  the 
drag  mends,  fo  add  more  as  you  dare  truft  them, 
avoid  calling  off  too  many  hounds  at  once,  becaufe 
woods  and  coverts  are  full  of  fundry  chac-:s,  and  fo 
you  may  engage  them  in  too  many  at  one  time. 

Let  fuch  as  you  caft  oft'  at  firft  be  old  ftaunch 
hounds  which  are  fure,  and  if  you  hear  fuch  a  hound 
call  on  merrily,  you  may  caft  off  fome  others  to  him, 
and  v\  hen  they  run  it  on  the  full  cry,  caft  off  the  reft, 
and  thus  you  lhall  compleat  your  paftime. 

The  words  of  comfort  are  the  fame  which  are  ufed 
in  other  chaces,  attended  with  the  fame  hallooings, 
and  other  ceremonies. 

The  hounds  fhould  be  left  to  kill  the  fox  them- 
felves,  and  to  worry  and  tare  him  as  much  as  they 
pie  ale  :  lome  hounds  will  eat  him  with  eagernefs. 

When  he  is  dead,  hang  him  at  the  end  of  a  pike- 
ftafF,  and  halloo  in  all  your  hounds  to  bay  him  but 
reward  them  not  with  any  thing  belonging  to  the 
fox  ;  for  it  is  not  good,  neither  will  the  hounds  in 
•common  eat  it. 

Of  H uk ting  a  Fox  under  ground . 

If  in  cafe  a  fox  does  fo  far  efcape  as  to  earth, 
countrymen  mull  be  got  together  with  (hovels, 

fpaftes. 
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fpatfes,  mattocks,  pickaxes,  &c.  to  dig  him  out,  if 
they  think  the  earth  not  too  great. 

They  make  their  earths  as  near  as  they  can  in 
ground  that  is  hard  to  dig,  as  in  clay,,  ftoney  ground, 
or  amongd  the  roots  of  trees  ;  and  their  earths  hare 
commonly  but  one  hole ;  and  that  is  ftraight  a  long 
way  in  before  you  come  at  their  couch. 

Sometimes  craftily  they  take  polFeflion  of  a  badger’s 
old  burrow,  which  hath  a  variety  of  chambers,  holes 
and  angles. 

Now  to  facilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the  fox  : 
the  huntfman  mull  be  provided  with  one  or  two  ter¬ 
riers  to  put  into  the  earth  after  "him,  that  is  to  fix 
him  in  an  angle  ;  for  the  earth  often  con  fids  of 
H&ny  angles  ;  the  ufe  of  the  terrier  is  to  know  where 
he  hes,  for  as  foon  as  he  finds  him  he  continues  bay¬ 
ing  or  barking,  fo  that  which  way  the  noife  is  heard 
that  way  dig  to  him. 

However,  I  fh.all  here  add,  that  in  the  firft  place 
you  mud  have  fuch-as  are  able  to  dig,  fo  your  ter¬ 
riers  mud  be  garnifhed  with  bells  hung  in  collars,  to 
make  the  fox  bolt  the  fooner  ;  befides,  the  collars 
will  be  fome  defence  to  the  terriers- 

The  indruments  to  dig  withal  are  thefe ;  a  fharp 
pointed  fpade,  which  ferves  to  begin  the  trench, 
where  the  ground  is  harded,  as  broader  tools  will  not 
fo  well  enter;  the  round  hollowed  fpade,  which  is 
lifeful  to  dig  among  roots,  having  very  fharp  edges  ; 
the  broad  flat  fpade  to  dig  withal,  when  the  trench 
has  been  pretty  well  opened,  and  the  ground  fofter; 
mattocks  and  pickaxes  to  dig  in  hard  ground,  where 
a  f  ade  will  do  but  little  fervice  ;  the  coal  rake  to 
cleanfe  the  hole,  and  to  keep  it  from  dopping  up  ; 
clamps,  wherewith  you  may  take  either  fox  or  badger 
out  alive,  to  make  fport  with  afterwards. 


K  3 
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And  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  have  a  pail  of 
water  to  refrefh  your  terriers  with,  after  they  are 
come  out  of  tfie  earth  to  take  breath. 

....  —  -  —  ■.  ■■■  ...  ■  — '  '  ■  —  '  ■  11  ^ 

Of  D  Q  G  S  . 

A  S  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  there 
is  not  plenty  of  dogs,  fo  no  animals  can  boat! 
of  a  greater  variety,  both  in  kind  and  fhape ;  feme 
being  for  buck,  others  for  bear,  bull,  boar,  and 
iome  for  hare,  coney  and  hedge-hog,  while  others 
are  for  other. ufes,  according  to  their  various  natures, 
properties  and  kinds  :  neither  are  the  ufes  and  kinds 
of  them  fo  general,  but  their  bringing  up  is  ado  as 
eafy,  there  being  no  great  regard  to  be  had  as  to  their 
food,  for  they  will  eat  any  thing  but  the  flefli  of  their 
own  fpecies,  which  cannot  be  fo  drafted  by  the  art 
of  man,  but  they  will  find  out  by  their  fmelling,  and 
fo  avoid  it, 

A  black  hound  is  not  to  be  demifed,  especially  if 
marked  with  white,  and  not  red  fpots  ;  feeing  this 
whitenefs  proceeds  from  a  dogmatic  conftitution, 
which  hinders  him  from  forgetting  the  leflfon  he  is 
taught,  and  makes  him  obedient ;  whereas  dogs 
that  have  red  fpots  are  for  the  moft  part  very  fiery, 
and  hard  to  be  managed,  by  reafon  ol  the  bilious  hu¬ 
mour  that  prevails,  and  caufes  this  irregularity  with¬ 
in  them:  and  therefore  a  black  dog  with  white  fpots 
Is  valuable,  being  ufually  hardy  enough,  will  hunt 
Well,  is  firong  and  fwift,  and  holds  out  a  long  time  ; 
he  will  not  forfake  the  chace,  and  when  you  are 
beating  the  water  for  fport,  he  will  not  be  frighted 
at  it ;  and  btftly,  he  is  the  more  efteemed,  becaufe 
thofe  di (tempers  incident  to  dogs,  feldom  befal  him.  . 

There  are  fome  grey  coloured  dogs  that  are  good, 
and  others  you  ought  not  to  meddle  with  ;  that  is, 

mongrels. 
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fnongrels,  which  come  from  a  hound  bitch  that  has 
been  lined  by  a  dog  of  another  kind,  or  from  a  bitch 
of  another  kind,  that  has  been  lined  by  a  hound  ; 
hounds  cannot  be  good  if  they  do  not  entirely  retain 
the  nature  that  is  peculiar  to  them;  and  when  they 
do,  grey  dogs  are  to  be  coveted,  becaufe  they  are 
cunning,  never  faulter,  and  grow  not  difc^uraged 
in  the  queft. 

Yellow  dogs,  are  thofe  which  have  red  foots,  in¬ 
clining  to  brown;  and  as  choler  is  the  moft  predomi¬ 
nant  humour  in  this  animal,  fo  he  is  found  to  be 
of  a  giddy  nature,  and  impatient,  when  the  bead  he 
follows  makes  turns,  feeing  he  (till  runs  forwards  to 
find  him,  which  is  a  great  fault;  and  therefore  they 
are  feldom  made  ufe  of  to  hunt  any  other  than  the 
wolf,  or  fuch  black  beads  as  are  rarely  inclined  to 
turnings:  they  are  too  fwift,  open  but  very  little,, 
efpecialiy  in  very  hot  weather;  they  are  naturally 
impatient,  and  therefore  hard  to  be  taught,  as  they 
are  uneafy  under  corredlion. 

Oppofite  to  the  deep  mouthed  or  fouthern  hound, 
are  the  long  and  fielder  hounds,  called  the  fleets  or 
northern  hound ;  which  are  very  fwift,  as  not  being 
of  fo  heavy  a  body,  nor  having  fo  large  cars:  thefe 
will  exurcife  your  heufes,  and  try  their  ftrength ; 
they  are  proper  for  open,  level,  and  champagne 
countries,  where  they  may  run  in  view,  and  full 
fpeed;  for  they  will  hunt  more  by  the  eye  than  by 
the  nofe,  and  will  run  down  a  hare  in  an  hour,  and' 
fometimes  foor.er:  but  the  fox  will  exercife  them 
longer  and  better. 

Between  thefe  two  extremes  there  are  a  middle  fort 
of  dogs,  which  partake  of  both  their  qualities  'as  to 
ffrength  and  fvviftnefs,  in  a  reafonable  proportion; 
they  are  generally  bred  by  eroding  the  (trains,  and 
are  excellent  in  fuch  countries  as  are  mixed,  viz . 
fome  mountains,  fame  inclofures,  feme  plains  and 
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fonre  woodlands;  for  they  will  go  through  thick  and 
thin,  neither  need  they  be  helped  over  hedges,  as  the 
huntfmen  are  often  forced  to  do  by  others. 

A  true,  right  lhaped,  deep-mouthed  hound,  fhould 
have  a  round,  thick  head,  wide  nohrils,  open  and 
wide  upwards,  his  ears  large  and  thin,  hanging 
lower  than  his  chops,  the  heeces  of  his  upper  lip 
fhoiild  be  longer  than  thofe  of  his  nether  chops,  the 
chime  of  his  back  great  and  thick,  ftrait  and  Jong, 
and  rather  bending  out  than  inclining  in;  his  thighs 
well  truffed,  his  haunches  large,  his  fillets  round  and 
large,  his  tail  or  [fern  ffrong  let  on,  waxing  taper- 
wife  towards  the  top,  his  hair  under  his  belly  rough 
and  long,  his  legs  large  and  lean,  his  feet  dry  and 
hard,  with  ffrong  claws  and  high  knuckles:  in  the 
whole,  he  ought  to  be  of  fo  juft  a  Symmetry,  that 
when  he  hands  level,  you  may  not  difcern  which  is 
higheff,  his  fore  or  hinder  parts. 

For  the  northern  ox  fleet  hound ,  his  head  and  nofe 
ought  to  be  flender  and  longer,  his  back  broad,  his 
belly  gaunt,  his  joints  long,  and  his  ears  thicker  and 
fhorter;  in  a  word,  he  is  in  all  pprfs  flender  made, 
and  framed  after  the  mould  of  a  greyhound. 

By  croffing  thofe  breeds,  as  before  obferved,  you 
may  bring  your  kennel  to  fuch  a  compofition  as  you 
think  fit,  every  marfs  fancy  being  to  be  preferred; 
and  it  is  a  well  known  faying. 

So  many  men,  fo  many  minds ; 

So  many  hounds ,  fo  many  kinds, 

Though  I  fhall  refer  the  reader  to  the  difeafes  in-, 
cident  to  dogs,  under  their  refpedfive  heads,  yet  their 
being  bitten  or  hung  by  feme  venomous  creatures, 
and  others  being  not  fo  eafily  reducible  to  an  article 
by  itfelf,  it  fhall  be  added  here ;  and  when  they  are 
hung  by  Tome  adder,  or  other  infedb  of  that  nature, 
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yen  muft  take  an  handful  of  the  herb  erofs-wort, 
gentian,  and  a?  much  rue,  the  fame  quantity  of 
Spanifh  pepper,  thin  broth,  ends  of  broom  and  mint, 
of  all  an  equal  quantity;  when  this  is  done,  take 
forne  white  wine,  and  make  a  decoclion  of  the 
whole,  letting  it  boil  for  an  hour  in  a  pot ;  then  drain 
the  whole,  into  which  put  an  ounce  of  diiTolved  trea¬ 
cle,  and  let  the  dog  fwallow  it,  and  obferve  to  wafh 
the  bite  therewith  :  ii  a  dog  is  bitten  by  a  fox,  anoint 
it  with  oil  wherein  you  have  boiled  fome  rue  and 
worms. 

Of  Dog-madness. 

Dog-madnefs  is  a  diftemper  very  common  among  all 
forts  of  dogs  ;  eafy  to  be  prevented,  but  hard  to  be 
cured  :  ther£  areTo  lefs  than  feven  forts  of  madnefs, 
amongd  which  fome  are  efteemed  incurable. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are  many,  and  eafiiy; 
difcerned  ;  when  any  dog  feparates  himfelf  contrary’ 
to  his  former  life,  become  melancholy,  or  droops  his 
head,  forbears  eating,  and  as  he  runs  (hatches  at 
every  thing;  if  he  often  looks  upwards,  and  that  his 
(tern  at  his  fetting  on  be  a  little  erect,  and  the  reft 
hanging  clown  ;  if  his  eyes  be  red,  his  breath  ftrong, 
his  voice  hoarfe,  and  that  he  drivels  and  foams  at  the 
mouth,  you  may  be  allured  he  has  this  diftemper. 

The  feveri  forts  of  madnefs  are  as  follow  :  of 
which  the  two  firft’  are  incurable,  viz.  the  hot  burning 
madnefs,  and  running  madnefs ;  they  are  both  very 
dangerous  ;  for  all  things  they  bite  and  draw  blood- 
from,  will  have  the  fame  diftemper ;  they  generally 
feize  on  all  they  meet  with,  but  chiefly  orv  dogs: 
their  pain  is  fo  great,  it  foon  kills  them.  The  live 
curable  madneffes  are : 

Sleeping  madnefs ;  fo  called  from  the  dog’s  great 
drowfmefs,  and  almoft  continual  deeping  ;  -and  this 
is  caufed  by  the  little  worms  that  breed  in  the  mouth 
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of  the  ftomach,  from  corrupt  humours,  vapours,  and 
fumes  which  afcend  to  his  head  :  for  cure  of  which 
take  fix  ounces  of  the  juice  of  wormwood,  two  ounces 
of  the  powder  of  hartfhorn  burnt,  and  two  drachms  ot 
agaric  ;  mix  all  thefe  together  in  a  little  white  wineP 
and  give  it  the  dog  to  drink  in  a  drenching  horn. 

Dumb  madnefs  liesalfo  in  the  blood,  and  caufes  the 
dog  not  to  feed,  but  to  hold  his  mouth  always  wide 
open,  frequently  putting  his  feet  to  his  mouth,  as  if 
he  had  a  bone  in  his  throat:  to  cure  this,  take  the 
juice  of  black  hellebore,  the  juice  of  fpatula  putrida , 
and  of  rue,  pf  each  four  ounces :  drain  them  well* 
and  put  theretcrtwo  drachms  of  unprepared  fcammony, 
and  being  mixed  well  together,  put  it  down  the  dog’s 
throat  with  a  drenching  horn,  keeping  his  head  up 
for  fome  time,  left  he  caft  it  out  again  ;  then  bleed 
him  in  the  mouth,  by  cutting  two  or  three  veins  in 
his  gums. 

Lank  madnefs  is  fo  called,  by  reafon  of  the  dog’s 
leannefs  and  pining  away:  for  cure,  give  them  a 
purge  as  before  dire&ed,  and  alfo  bleed  them  \  but 
fome  fay  there  is  no  cure  for  it. 

Rheumatic ,  or  Jlavering  madnefs ,  occafions  the  dog’s 
head  to  fwell,  his  eyes  to  look  yellow,  and  he  will  be 
always  Havering  and  drivelling  at  the  mouth  ;  .to 
cure  which,  take  four  ounces  of  the  powder  of  the 
roots  of  polipody  of  the  oak,  fix  ounces  of  the  juice 
of  fennel  roots,,  with  the  like  quantity  of  the  roots 
of  mifletoe,  and  four  ounces  of  the  juice  of  ivy  ; 
boil  all  thefe  together  in  white  wine,  and  give  it  to 
the  dog  as  hot  as  he  can  drink  it,  in  a  drenching 
horn. 

Failing  madnefs  is  fo' termed  becaufe  it  lies  in  the 
dog’s  head,  and  makes  them  reel  as  they  go,  and  to 
fall  down  ;  for  cure,  take  four  ounces  of  the  juice  of 
briony,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  the  juice  of  peony, 
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with  four  drachms  of  ftavefacre  pulverized  ;  mix  thefc 
together,  and  give  it  to  the  dog  in  a  drenching  horn  ; 
alfo  let  him  blood  in  the  ears,  and  in  the  two  veins 
that  come  down  his  fhoulders  ;  and  indeed  bleeding 
is  neceilary  for  ail  forts  of  madnefs  in  dogs. 

To  prevent  dogs  from  being  mad  that  are  bitten 
by  mad  dogs,  that  is  done  by  bathing  them;  in  or* 
der  to  which  take  a  barrel  or  bucking  tub  full  of  wa¬ 
ter,  into  which  put  about  a  bufhel  and  a  half  of  foot, 
which  mud  be  ftirred  well;  that  it  may  be  diffolved  ; 
then  put  in  the  dog  that  is  bitten,  and  plunge  him 
over  head  and  ears  feven  or  eight  times  therein,  and 
it  will  prevent  his  being  mad;  but  he  fhould  alfo  be 
blooded. 

When  dogs  happen  to  be  bit  as  aforefaid,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  their  licking  the  place  with  their 
own  tongues,  if  they  can  reach  it  ;  if  not,  then  let  it 
be  wafhed  with  butter  and  vinegar  made  lukewarm, 
and  let  it  afterwards  be  anointed  with  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine  :  it  is  alfo  good  to  pifs  upon  the  wound  ;  but 
above  all,  take  the  juice  of  the  ftalks  of  ltrong  to¬ 
bacco  boiled  in  water,  bathe  the  piace  therewith, 
alfo  wafh  him  in  fea  water,  or  water  artificially  made 
fait  :  give  him  likewife  a  little  mlthridate  inwardly 
in  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  fack,  and  fo  keep  him 
apart ;  and  if  you  find  him,  after  fame  time,  itill  to 
droop,  the  bed  way  is  to  hang  him. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  what  a  late  author  ad- 
vifes  every  one  who  keeps  a  dog,  which  is  to  have 
him  wormed,  and  is  a  thing  of  little  trouble  and 
charge,  and  what  he  believes  would  prevent  their 
being  mad;  and  if  they  are,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it 
prevents  their  biting  any  other  creature;  for  heaffens 
he  had  three  dogs  bit  by  mad  dogs,  at  three  fevcral 
times,  that  were  wormed,  and  though  they  died  mad, 
yet  they  did  not  bite,  nor  do  any  mifehief  to  any¬ 
thing  he  had;  and  having  a  mind  to  make  a  full  ex- 
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periment  of  it,  he  fhut  one  of  them  up  in  a  kennel? 
and  put  to  him  a  dog  he  did  not  value :  that  the  mad 
dog  would  often  run  at  the  other  dog  to  bite  him  ; 
but  he  found  his  tongue  fo  much  fwelled  in  his  mouth, 
that  he  could  not  make  his  teeth  meet ;  that  that  dog, 
though  he  kept  him  with  the  mad  dog  till  he  died, 
yet  he  did  not  ail  any  thing,  though  he  kept  him  two 
years  afterwards,  and  gave  him  no  remedies  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  harm,  which  might  come  from  the  biting 
of  the  mad  dog. 

The  bed  remedy  is  this  ;  take  white  hellebore  and 
grate  it  with  a  grater  to  powder,  which  mu  ft  be 
mixed  with  butter,  and  given  to  the  dog;  the  dofe 
zmift  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  dog  ;  to  a 
very  fmall  lap-dog  you  may  give  three  grains,  to  a 
large  maftifF  fixteen  grains,  and  fo  in  proportion  to 
other  fizes.  He  adds,  that  the  beft  way  is  to  give 
him  a  fmall  quantity  at  ftrft,  that  it  may  be  increafed  ; 
as  it  is  found  to  work,  or  not  to  work  j  but  that  as  . 
it  is  a  ftr.ong  vomit,  and  will  make  the  dogs  Tick  for 
a  little  time*  fo  they  muft  be  kept  warm  that  day  it 
is  given  them,.. and  the  next  night,  and  they  muft 
not  have  cold  water  ;  but  when  it  has  done  working? . 
towards  the  afternoon  give  them  fome  warm  broth,  .. 
and  the  next. morning  give  them  the  fame  before  you  . 
let  them  out  of  the  houfe  or  kennel. 

The  fame  author  fays  this  is  an  extraordinary  re¬ 
medy  for  the  mange ;  that  he  never  knew  three  dofes  , 
fail  of  curing  any  dog  that,  had  it,  except  he  had  a  . 
forfeit  with  it ;  which  if  he  had,  let  him  blood  al fo?  . 
and  anoint  him  two  or  three  times  over  w:ith  gun¬ 
powder  and  foap,  beat  it  up  together,  and  it  will 
curq  him. 
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The  choice  of  a  Dog  and  Bitch  for  breeding  good 

Whelps. 

The  bitch  .‘.ought 'to  be  one  of  a  good  kind,  being 
firong  and  well-proportioned  in  all  parts,  having  her 
ribs  and  flanks  great  and  large. 

Let  the  dog  that  lines  her  be  of  a  good  fair  breed 
and  let  him  be  young,  .if  you  intend  to  have  light 
and  hot  hounds ;  for  if  the  dog  be  old,  the  whelps 
\vill  participate  of  his  dull  and  heavy  nature,.. 

If  your  bitch  do  not  grow  proud  of  her  own  ac¬ 
cord  fo  foon  as  you  would  have  her,  you  may  make 
her  fo  by  giving  her  the  following  broth  ; 

Boil  two  heads  of  garlick,  half  a  caftor’s  ftone,  the 
juice  cf  creheSj  and  about  twelve  Spanijh  flies,  in  a 
pipkin  that  holds  a  pint,  together  with  fome  mutton, 
and  make  broth  of  it ;  and  give  of;  this- to  the  bitch 
two  or  three  times,  and  fhe  will  not  fail  to  grow 
proud,  and  the  lame- pottage  given  to  the  dog,  will 
make  him  inclinable  to  copulation. 

After  your  bitch- has  been  lined  and  is  with  puppy, 
you  mult  not  lei  her  hunt,  for  that  will  be  the  way  to 
make  her  call  her  whelps  ;  but  let  her  walk  up  and. 
down  unconhned  in  the  houfe  and  court ;  never 
locking  her  up  in  her  kennel  ;  for  fhe  is  then  im¬ 
patient  of  food,  and  therefore  you  muft  make  her 
fome  hot  broth  once  a  day. 

i  f  you  would  fpay  your*  bitch,  it  muft  be  done  be-- 
fore  file  has  ever  had  a  litter  of  whelps  ;  and  in  fpay- 
ing  her  take  not  away  all  the  roots  and  ftrings  of  the 
veins;  for  if  you  do,  it  will  prejudice  her  reins,  and 
hinder  her  fwiftnefs  ever  after  ;  but  .by  leaving  fome 
behind,  it  will  make  her  much  the  ftrongvr,  and 
more  hardy. 

But  by  no  means  do  not  fpay  her  .  while  (lie  is 
proud,  ior  that  will  endanger  her  life;  but  you  may 
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tfo  it  fifteen  days  after ;  but  the  befl  time  of  all 
When  the  whelps  are  fhaped  within  her. 

Of  the  Water  Spaniel  ;  how  to  train ,  and  order  hint 
for  the  game  in  fowling. 

The  water  dog  is  of  fuch  general  ufe,  and  fo  com¬ 
mon  amongft  us,  that  there  needs  no  great  defcrip- 
tion  6f  him ;  but  there  are  great  differences  amongfl 
them,  as  well  in  proportion  as  otherwife. 

As  to  colour,  the  curious  will  make  a  difference, 
as  the  black  to  be  the  beft  and  hardieft ;  the  fpctted 
or  pied,  quicketl  of  fcent,  and  the  liver-hewed  quick- 
eft  in  fwimming ;  but,  in  truth,  colour  is  nothing 
material,  for  without  doubt  there  are  good  and  bad  of 
all  colours,  and  that  by  experience  is  found  ;  but  his 
breeding,  training  up,  and  coming  of  a  good  kind, 
are  the  chief  things  ;  yet  it  mu  ft  be  confeffed,  that 
as  to  handfomenefs,  the  colour  is  to  be  regarded,  fo 
is  the  proportion  as  to  his  fhape  ;  and  then  his  head 
fhould  be  round,  with  curled  hair,  his  ears  broad 
and  hanging,  his  eyes  full  and  lively,  his  nofe  fhort, 
his  lips  like  unto  a  hound’s,  his  neck  thick  and  fhort, 
his  fhoulders  broad,  his  legs,  ftraight,  his  chine 
fquare,  his  ribs  with  a  compafs,  his  buttocks  round, 
his  thighs  brawny,  his  belly  gaunt,  his  pafterns 
ifrong  and  dew-clawed,  and  his  fore-feet  long  and 
round,  with  his  hair  in  general  long  and  curled,  not 
loofe  and  fhagged,;  for  the  firfl  fheweth  hardinefs 
-and  ftrength  to  endure  the  water,  and  the  other  much 
K^ndernefs  and  weaknefs. 

Now  for  the  training  and  bringing  him  up;  you 
can’t  begin  too  early  to  teach  him  obedience,  when, 
he  can  but  lap,  for  that  is  the  principal  thing  to  be 
learned;  for  being  made  to  obey,  he  is  then  ready  to 
do  your  commands ;  therefore  fo  foon  as  he  can  lap 
teach  him  to  couch  and  lie  clofe,  not  daring  to  ifir  , 
from  that  pofture  without  yo-ur  commands ;  and  the 
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better  to  effect  this,  always  cherifh  him  when  he  does 
your  will,  and  correct  him  when  he  difobeys  ;  and 
be  fure  to  obferve,  that  in  the  fird  teaching  him  you 
never  let  him  eat  any  thing,  but  when  he  does  fome- 
thing  to  deferve  it,  that  he  may  thereby  know,  that 
food  is  a  thing  that  cometh  not  by  chance,  or  by  a 
liberal  hand,  but  only  for  a  reward  for  well-doing  t 
and  this  will  make  him  not  only  willing  to  learn,  but 
apt  to  remember  what  he  is  taught  without  blows  ; 
and  to  that  end,  have  no  more  teachers  than  one, 
for  variety  breed  confufion,  as  teaching  divers  ways, 
fo  that  he  can  learn  no  way  well. 

Another  thing  is,  you  mud  be  very  condant  to  the 
words  of  dire&ion  by  which  you  teach  him,  chufmg 
fuch  as  are  mod  pertinent  to  that  purpofe ;  and  thofe 
words  that  you  fird  ufe,  do  not  alter,  for  dogs  take 
siotice  of  the  found,  not  of  the  Englijhy  fo  that  the 
lead  alteration  puts  them  to  a  dand.  For  example, 
if  you  teach  him  to  couch  at  the  word  down ,  this 
will  be  a  known  command  unto  him;  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  to  ufe  more  words  than  what  is  necef- 
fary,  for  one  and  the  fame  thing,  is  to  overload  his 
memory,  and  caufe  forgetfulnefs  in  him. 

And  this  method  fhould  be  obferved  as  to  the  fet- 
ting-dog. 

You  mud  teach  him  alfo  to  know  the  word  of  cor¬ 
rection,  and  reprehension,  for  no  ledon  can  be  taught 
without  a  fault ;  and  no  fault  fhould  efcape  without 
reprehenfion,  or  at  the  lead  of  chiding,  and  in  this  be 
condant  to  a  word  ;  as,  Go  too  ftrrah ,  rafcal ,  or  the 
like  ;  which  at  fird  fhould  be  ufed  with  a  lafh  or  jerk, 
to  make  him  know  that  it  is  a  word  of  wrath  or  anger  ; 
neither  mud  fuch  w'ords  proceed  from  you  lovingly,  or 
gently,  but  with  paffion  and  roughnefs  of  voice,  toge¬ 
ther  with  fiercenefs  of  looks,  that  the  whelp  may  trem¬ 
ble  when  he  hears  you  fptak  thus.  You  mud  have 
certain  words  of  cherifhing  when  he  hath  done  well, 
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.  that  he  may  be  thereby  encouraged,  as,  That's  a  good; 
fay>  well  dons,  or  the  like,  ufing  therewith  chearfulnefs 
c*'  .*  p  ^  e  it ,  ^  ^  t  ti  t  a  n  s  o  f  lav  o  u  r ,  as  fpitting  in  his 

mouth,  clapping  him  on  his  hack,  and  the  like;  you 
muft  alfo  ufe  fome  words  of  advice,  that  when  he  is 
at  his  [port,  he  may  the  better  perform  the  fame,  and 
they  may  ferveto  fpur  or  put  him  forward  with  more 
chearfulnefs  of  fpjrit,  as,  Takeheedy  hemy  or  the  like. 

When  your  whelp  is  brought  up  to  underftand 
thefe  everal  words,  viz.  of  inlfruCtion,  correction, 
cherifhing,  and  advice,  and  that  he  will  couch  and 
lie  down  at  your  feet,  how,  -when,  and  as  long  as 
you  pleafe,  and  that  with  a  word  or  look  only,*  then 
teach  him  to  lead  you  in  a  line  or  collar,  and  to 
follow’  at  your  heels*  without  coming  too  clofe  or 
hanging  back  ;  the  meaning  of  this  is,  to  teach  him 
to  be  more  familiar  and  obedient  unto  you. 

.  Having  brought  him  to  perfect  obedience,  to  follow 
you  in  a  line,  the  next  thing  mud  be,  to  make  him 
follow  you  in  like  manner  loofe,  without  a  line,  and 
always  to  be  at  your  heels,  and  to  lie  down  by  you 
without  your  leave  to  the  contrary ;  this  is  as  necef- 
<*fary  a  leffon  as  can  be  taught  him,  for  he  muft  be  fo 
but  upon  fpecial  occafion,  as  to  raife  up  fowl  from 
their  haunts,  and  find  out,  and  bring  what  you  have 
liiot  or  killed  unto  you. . 

The  next  lefifon  to  learn  him  is,  to  fetch  and  carry  * 
any  thing  that  you  ihall  command  him  y  and  this  you 
may  begin  to  teach  him  by  the  way  of  fport,  as  by 
taking,  your  glove,  and  fhaking  over  his  head,  mak¬ 
ing  him  to  catch  at  it,  and  to  play  with  it;  and 
fometimes  let  him  hold  it  in  his,  mouth  ;  and  flrive  to 
J  pull  it  from  you ;  then  call  it  a  little  way  from  you, 
and  let  him  muzzle  it  on  the  ground;  then  take  it 
from  him  gently,  giving  him  cherifhing,  as,  That’s 
a  good  boy,  Well  done,  cr  the  like. 
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After  you  have  fpent  fome  time  in  this,  and  that 
you  find  him  to  take  it  from  the  ground,  and  to  hold 
it  in  his  mouth,  as  it  were  from  you ;  then  begin  to 
call  it  further  and  further,  giving  him  your  com¬ 
mand,  faying,  Fetch,  or  bring  it,  firrah;  and  if  he 
brings  it,  then  cherifh  and  reward  him  with  meat, 
or  a  cruft  of  bread,  and  let  him  have  no  food,  but 
what  he  deferves  by  doing  his  IeiTon,  and  by  your 
continual  pra&ice  he  will  fetch  your  glove,  or  any 
thing  el  fie  you  throw  out  for  him. 

If  at  any  tim'e  he  offers  to  run  away  with  your 
glove,  or  tofs  it  up  and  down  wantonly,  not  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  you  orderly,  then  firfl  give  him  your  word 
of  inftrudxion. 

And  if  that  will  not  do,  your  word  of  correction  ; 
and  if  neither  avail,  then  proceed  to  blows,  and  give 
him  nothing  to  eat  as  a  re  ward,  until  he  doth  as  you 
command. 

When  by  this  means  you  have  made  him  perfect, 
and  that  he  will  fetch  a  glove  readily  wherever  you. 
throw  it,  bringing  it  to  you,  altho*  in  company,  and 
■  all  call  him  to  come  to  them;  you  muft  then  make 
much  of  him,  and  reward  him  very  well.  And  hav¬ 
ing  trained  him  to  fetch  your  glove,  then  proceed  to 
teach  him  to  fetch  whatfover  you  throw  from  you, 
a?  ftaves,  fticks,  {tones,  money,  or  any  thing  that  is 
portable. 

As  alfo  teach  him  to  carry  live  or  dead  fowl,  and 
with  a  tender  mouth,  that  when  you  have  occafion 
;  to  ufe  him  for  the  fport,  he  may  bring  them  to  you 
j  without  tearing,  or  fo  much  as  bruifing  a  fea’ther. 

A*  you  walk  wiih  him  in  the  fields,  drop  fome- 
thing  behind  you  unknown  to  him;  and  being  gone 
j  a  little  way,  fend  him  back  to  feek  it,  by  faying, 

1  Eack,  firrah,  I  have  loft;  and  if  at  nrft  he  {land 
amazed,  urge  him  ftill,  and  ceafe  not  by  pointing 
to  him  the  way  you  would  have  him  go,  until  by 
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leaking  out  he  finds  that  which  you  fo  dropped; 
which  make  him  take  up,  by  faying,  "I  hat’s  it,  and  to 
bring  it  after  you;  then  drop  it  again,  going  twice 
as  far  as  formerly,  caufmg  him  to  go  back  to  feek  it, 
not  leaving  him  till  you  have  made  him  find  it,  and 
bring  it  to  you,  for  which  cherifl)  and  reward  him; 
and  where  he  fails,  there  chaftife  or  chide  him,  fome- 
times  with  angry  words,  other  times  with  blows,  and 
fometimes  keep  him  lading,  according  to  his  of¬ 
fence;  and  thus  do  until  he  will  hunt  the  way  back 
which  you  went,  were  it  above  a  mile. 

But  if  your  dog  happens  to  bring  you  a  wrong 
thing,  you  muft  receive  it  from  him,  and  cherifti 
him;  but  fend  him  back  prefently  again,  faying, 
Away  again,  or,  1  have  loft  more,  and  be  not  fatif- 
fisd  nnui  he  hath  brought  you  the  right  thing;  and 
if  he  return  without  any  thing,  then  be  fure  both  to 
chide  and  beat  him  for  his  doth  and  negligence. 

When  he  will  thus  fetch,  carry,  and  find  out 
things  thus  loft,  then  train  him  to  hunting,  begin¬ 
ning  hr  ft  with  tame  fowl,  which  by  your  help  (when 
they  dive,  or  otherwife)  you  may  with  little  labour 
make  him  take,  which  will  hearten  and  encourage 
him  to  the  f)>ort. 

After  this  make  him  ufe  all  his  cunning  without 
your  aftrftance,  whether  he  gets  or  lofes  the  game, 
and  according  to  his  defert,  reward  or  correct  him. 
By  thispraftice  he  will  become  mailer  of  his  game; 
and  be  hire  always,  that  he  brings  his  game  (when 
taken)  to  the  fhore-unto  yon  without  hurting  it. 

Your  next  bufinefs  (hall  be,  to  train  him  unto 
your  fowling-piece,  caufing  him  to  follow,  as  it 
were,  ftep  by  ftep  behind  you,  and  under  the  covert 
of  your  fhadow  until  you  have  (hot,  or  elfe  couch, 
or  lie  clofe,  where  you  appoint  him,  by  faying,  Lie 
dafey  until  you  have  ftiot,  and  then  upon  the  leaft 
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notice  of  beckoning,  fpeedily  to  come  and  do  what 
you  command. 

Some  are  fo  expert,  as  to  have  their  eyes  upon 
the  game,  and  upon  the  gun’s  going  off  immediately 
run  to  fetch  it;  but  ’tis  adjudged  not  fo  good,  for  the 
place  fhould  not  be  a  warning  to  him,  but  your  com¬ 
mand;  but  if  you  give  him  his  liberty  at  your  {hoot¬ 
ing,  when  you  come  againft  your  nets  or  lime  twigs, 
as  foon  as  he  feeth  the  fowl  entangled,  and  flutter 
their  wings,  h.e  will  prefently  rufh  in  amongft*  them, 
and  will  occalion  the  foiling  your  lime  rods,  and 
the  tearing  or  entangling  your  nets. 

'Flic  fpaniel  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  moulting  time, 
that  is,  when  the  wild  fowl  calf  their  feathers,  and 
can’t  fly,  but  lie  lurking  about  in  fecret  places; 
which  feafon  is.  between  fumrner  and  autumn;  at 
which  time  take  your  dog  into  fuch  places  where  they 
refort,  caufing  him  to  hunt  about ;  and  when  he  finds 
them,  they  are  eaflly  taken,  becaufe  they  can’t  fly. 

In  fenny  countries,  where  fowl  do  much  refort, 
great  quantities  may  be  taken,  driving  them  into 
places  where  you  mtft  have  nets  ready  fixed,  as  in 
narrow  creeks,  or  the  like, 

Thefe  fowl,  if  taken  and  kept  tame,  and  fed  with 
beads  livers,  whey,  curds,  barley,  pafte,  fcalded 
bran,  and  the  like,  are  excellent  food,  far  furpafling 
thofb  abfoiuTely  wild,  both  in  plumpnefs,  fatnefs  of 
body,  and  a'lfo  for  fweetnefs  of  talfe. 

Of  Lurchers. 

Lurchers  are  a  kind  of  hu ntittg  dogs  mtrch  like  a  rrton* 
g:el  greyhound,  with  pricked  ears,  and  fhagged  coat, 
and  generally  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour  :  they  are 
very  fwift  runners,  fo  that  if  they  get  between  the 
burrows  and  the  conies,  they  feldom  mifs;  and  this 
is  their  common  practice  in  hunting;  yet  they  ufe 
ether  fubtilties,  as*  the  tumbler  does,  fome  of  them 

bring- 


bringing  in  their  game,  and  thofe'are  the  heft.  It  is 
atfo  obfervable  that -a  lurcher  will  run  down  a  hare 
at  a  ftretch. 

The  Tumbler. 

So  called  becaufe  in  hunting  they  turn  and  tum¬ 
ble,  winding  their  bodies  about  circularly,  and  then 
fiercely  and  violently  venturing  on  the  bead,  do  fud- 
denly  gripe  at  the  very  entrance  or  mouth  of  their 
holes  and  receptacles,  before  they  can  make  any  re¬ 
covery  of  felf  fecurity* 

This  dog  ufeth  alfo  another  craft  and  fubtilty 
namely,  when  he  runneth  into  a  warren,  or  fetcheth 
a  courfe  about  a  coney-burrow,  he  hunts  not  after 
them,  nor  does  any  way  affright  them;  he  (hews  no 
fpite  againft  them,  but  diffembling  friendfhip,  and 
pretending  favour,  palfes  by  wdth  quietnels  and 
filence,  marking  their  holes  diligently,  wherein  he 
is  feldom  deceived. 

When  he  comes  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  conies,  he  coucheth  down  clofe  with  his 
belly  to  the  ground,  provided  always  that  by  his,  fk ill 
and  policy,  that  the  wind  be  againft  him  in  tf}at  en- 
terprize,  and  the  conies- difcover  him  nGt  where  he 
lurketh,  by  which  means  he  gets  the  fcent  of  the  co¬ 
nies,  which  is  carried  to  him  by  the  wind  and  air, 
either  going  to  their  holes  or  coming  out,  either 
palling  this  way,  or  running  that  w £y,  and  by  his 
circumfpedlion  fo  orders  his  matters,  that  the  filly 
coney  is  debarred  quite  from  his  hole  (which  is  the 
haven  of  his  hope,  and  harbour  of  his  fafety)  and 
fraudulently  circumvented  and  taken,  before  he  can 
reach  his  hole,.  *  ..  - 

Thus  having  caught  his  prey,  he  immediately  car¬ 
ries  it  to  his  mafter,  who  waits  for  the  return  of  his. 
dog  in  fome  convenient  lurking  place. 

Thefe  dogs  are  fomewhat  leifer  than  the  hounds,, 
being  lanker,  leaner,  and  fomewhat  prick-eared. 
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'!  By  «i  form  and  fafhion  ofHheir  bodies,  they 
might  be  called  mungrel  greyhounds,  if  they  weie 
fomewhat  bigger. 

But  though  they  da  not  equal  the  greyhound  in 
fize,  yet  they  will,  in  the  compafs  of  one  day,  kill 
as  many  conies  as  fhall  be  a  fufficient  load  for  a  horfe; 
for  craft  and  fubtilty  are  the  lnftruments  whereby 
they  make  this  fpoil. 

A  Setting-Dog. 

A  dog  trained  up  to  the  fettingof  partridges,  &c. 
from  a  whelp,  till  he  comes  to  perfection  ;  you  mull 
pitch  upon  one  that  has  a  perfect:  and  good  feent,  and 
I  is  naturally  adduced  to  the  hunting  of  fowl,  and 
this  dog  may  be  either  a  land-Jpaniel ,  water -Jpaniel, 
or  a  mungrel  between  both,  or  indeed  the  Jh allow -jlew’d, 
hound ,  tumbler ,  lurcher ,  or  /mail  bajlard-majiij ,  but 
none  is  better  than  the  land-Jpaniel ;  he  fhould  be  of 
i  a  good  nimble  fize,  rather  fmall  than  thick,  and  of  a 
j  courageous  mettle,  which,  though  not  to  be  difeerned 
i  being  very  young,  yet  you  may  very  well  know  it 
j  from  aright  breed,  which  have  been  known  to  be 
j  ftrong,  lufty,  and  nimble  rangers,  of  adlive  feet, 
}  wanton  tails,  and  bufy  noftrils. 
j  Having  made  choice  of  a  dog,' begin  to  inflruft 
I  him  at  four  months  old  or  fix  at  the  fartheft,  and  the 
j  M  thing  you  fhould  do,  is  to  make  him  loving  to, 
I  and  familiar  with  you;  the  better  to  effe&  this,  let 
l  him  receive  his  food,  as  much  as  can  be,  from  no 
j  other  hand  but  your  own,  and  correCf  him  rather 
j  with  words  than  blows.  When  he  is,  fo  far  trained 
*  as  that  he  will  follow  none  but  yourfelf,  and  cm 
!  di/tinguifh  your  frcWns  from  your  fmiles,  and  fmoc  h 
|i  words  from  rough,  teach  him  to  couch  and  lie  cfofe 
b  to  the  ground  frit  by  hying  him  often  on  the  ground 
j  a?d  crying  he  cloJe>  and  then  rewarding  or  chaftizing 
him,  according  as  he  deferves  ;  in  the  next  place 
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teach  him  to  come  creeping  to  you,  and  if  he  offers  «| 
to  raife  his  body  or  head,  you  muff  not  only  thruft:! 
the  riling  part  down,  but  threaten  him  with,  an  angry 
voice,  which  if  he  feems  to  flight,  give  him  a  fmallllj 
ierk  or  two  with  a  whipcord  laffn  and  often  renew  * 
his  leflon,  till  he  becomes  very  perfect  in  them. 

Then  teach  him  to  lead  in  a  firing  or  line,  and  to 
follow  you  clofe  at  your  heels,  without  trouble  on 
braining  his  collar  ; 'after  he  has  learned  thefe  things,,, 
take  him  into  the  fields,  and  give  him  his  liberty  toe 
range,  but  ffill  in  obedience  to  your  command,  andl 
if  he  commits  a  fault,  give  him  due  correhtion. 

As  foon  as  you  fee  him  come  upon  the  haunt  oi : 
any  partridge  (which  may  be  known  by  his  greater 
eacrernefs  in  hunting,  as  alfo  by  a  kind  of  whimper- 
in?  and  whining  voice,  being  very  defirous  to  open, , 
but  not  daring)  you  ought  then  to  fpeak  to  him,  big 
ding  him  to  take  heed,  or  the  like  >  but  yet,  it  he 
either  rufh  in  or  fpring  the  partridge,  or  open,  anu  lo 
the  partridge  efcapes,  then  he  ought  to  be  leverety 
corrected,  and  caff  him  off  again,  and  let  him  hunt 
in  fome  place  where  you  know  a  covey  lies,  and  lee 
whether  he  has  mended  his  fault ;  and  if  you  catch 
any  with  your  nets,  give  him  the  heads,  necks  and 
pinions  for  his  encouragement. 

(^Greyhounds. 

The  beft  fort  of  them  has  a  long  body,  ftrong  and 
pretty  large,  a  neat  lharp  head,  fparkling  eyes,  a 
long  mouth  and  lharp  teeth ;  little  ears  with  thin 
m-i  files,  a  ffrait,  broad  and  ftrong  breaft,  his  fore  legs 
itrait  and  fhort,  his  hind  legs  long  and  ffrait,  broad 
ihoulders,  round  ribs,  flelhy  buttocks,  but  not  lat, 
a  long  tail,  and  ftrong  and  full  ftnews.  r 

Of  this  kind,  thofe  are  always  fltteft  to  be  cholen 
among  the  whelps  that  weigh  lighted,  lor  they  wi 
be  fooner  at  the  game,  and  lo  hang  upon  it,  hindering 
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it’s  fwiftnefs,  till  the  heavier  and  drong  hounds 
come  to  offer  their  affidance ;  and  therefore,  befides 
V  hat  has  baen  already  faid, 

’Tis  requifite  for  a  greyhound  to  have  large  Tides, 
and  a  broad  midriff,  fo  that  he  may  take  his  breath 
in  and  out  more  eafily;  his  belly  fhould  alfo  be  final!, 
(which  otherwife  would  obdrudt  the  fwiftnefs  of  his 
courfe)  his  legs  long,  and  his  hairs  thin  and  foft ;  the 
Huntfman  is  to  lead  thefe  hounds  on  his  left  hand, 
if  he  is  on  foot,  and  on  the  right  if  on  horfeback. 

The  bed;  time  to  try  to  train  and  lead  them  to  their 
game,  is  at  twelve  months  old,  tho’  fome  begin  fooner 
with  them  ;  with  the  males  at  ten  months,  and  the  fe¬ 
males  at  eight  months  old,  which  lafl  are  generally 
more  fwift  than  the  dogs  ;  they  mud  alfo  be  kept  in  a 
flip  while  abroad,  till  they  can  fee  their  courfe;  nei¬ 
ther  fhould  you  run  a  young  dog  till  the  game  has 
been  on  foot  a  confiderable  time,  led  being  over 
greedy  of  the  prey  he  drains  his  limbs  too  much. 

It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  a  greyhound  bitch  will 
in  common  beat  a  greyhound  dog,  by  reafon  that  fhe 
excels  him  in  nimblenefs ;  but  if  it  be  confidered 
that  the  dog  is  longer  and  dronger,  that  opinion  will 
feem  to  be  a  vulgar  error. 

Here  you  may  take  notice  as  to  the  breeding  of 
greyhounds ,  that  the  bed  dog  upon  an  indifferent  bitch, 
will  not  get  fo  good  a  whelp  as  an  indifferent  dog 
upon  a  good  bitch. 

And  obferve  this  in  general  as  to  breeding;  let  the 
dogs  and  bitches,  as  near  as  you  can,  be  of  an  equal 
age  not  exceeding  four  years  old ;  how'ever,  to  breed 
with  a  young  dog  and  an  old  bitch,  may  be  the 
means  of  producing  excellent  whelps,  the  goodnefs 
of  which  you  may  know  by  their  fhapes,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  maner 

In  the  breeding  of  greyhounds,  in  the  fird  place. 

-  The 
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Jhe  dieting  of  Greyhounds  con  fills  in  thefc 
four  things,  food,  exercife,  airing,  and  kenneling.. 

The  general  food  of  a  greyhound  ought  to  be  chip- 
pings,  crufts  of  bread,  fott  bones  and  griftles,  the 
chippings  fcalded  in  beef,  mutton,  veal  or  venifon 
broth:  and  when  it  is  indifferent  cool,  then  make 
your  bread  only  float  in  good  milk,  and  give  it  your 
"greyhounds  morning  and  evening,  and  this  will  keep 
them  in  a  good  ftate  of  body. 

But  if  your  dog  be  poor,  fickly  and  weak,  then 
take  (beeps  heads,  wool  and  all,  clean  wafhed,  and 
having  brok  n  them  to  pieces,  put  them  into  a  pot  ; 
and  when  it  boils,  fcum  the  pot,  and  put  good  ftore 
of  oatmeal  into  it,  and  fuch  herbs  as  pottage  is 
ufually  made  with  ;  boil  thefe  till  the  flefh-  is,  very 
tender,  and  feed  your  dog  with  this  morning  and 
evening,  and  it  will  recover  him. 

If  you  defign  your  greyhound  for  a  wager,  then 
give  him  his  diet  bread  as  follows  : 

Take  half  a  peck  of  good  wheat,  and  half  a  peck 
of  the  fineft  dried  oatmeal,  grind  them  together, 
boult  the  meal,  and  having  fcattered  in  it  an  indif¬ 
ferent  quantity  of  liquorice  and  annifeeds,  well 
beaten  together,  knead  it  up  with  the  whites  of  eggs, 
and  bake  it  in  fmall  loaves  indifferent  hafld,  then  foak 
it  in  beef  or  other  broths ;  and  having  walked  him 
and  aired  him  half  an  hour  after  fun-rife  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  half  an  hour  before  fun-fetting,  give  him 
fome  of  it  to  eat. 

The  exercife  of  a  Greyhound. 

He  ought  to  be  courfed  three  times  a  week,  re¬ 
warding  him  with  blood,  which  will  Animate  and 
encourage  him  to  profeciite  his  game  ;  but  forget  not 
to  give  the  hare  all  the  juft  and  lawful  advantage, 
fo  that  the  may  ftand  long  before  the  greyhound ,  that 

thereby 
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thereby  he  may  (hew  his  utmoft  ftrength  and  (kill 
before  he  reap  the  benefit  of  his  labour. 

If  he  kill,  do  not  fuffer  him  to  break  the  hare 
but  take  her  from  him,  and  clean  his  chaps  from  tne 
wool  of  the  hare;  give  him  the  liver  and  lights,  and 
then  take  him  up  in  your  leafli,  lead  him  home,  and 
wafh  his  feet  with  fome  butter  and  beer,  and  put  him 
into  the  kennel,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  feed 
him. 

Upon  the  courfing  days,  give  your  hound  a  toad 
and  butter  or  oil,  in  the  morning,  and  nothing  elie, 
and  then  kennel  him  till  he  go  to  the  courfe. 

The  kennelling  greyhounds  after  this- manner  breeds 
in  them  luft,  fpirit  and  nimblenefs,  it  alfo  prevents 
feveral  dangerous  cafualties,  and  keeps  the  pores 
clofe,  fo  as  not  to  fpend  till  time  of  neceflity; 
therefore  fuffer  not  your  hound  to  go  out  of  the  ken¬ 
nel  but  at  the  hours  of  feeding,  -walking,  courfing, 
or  other  neceflary  bufinefs. 

O/'Terriers, 

A  Terrier  is  a  kind  of  hound,  ufed  chiefly 
for  hunting  the  lox  or  badger;  fo  called,  becaufe  he 
creeps  in  to  the  ground,  as  the  ferrets  do.  into  the 
coney-burrows,  and  there  nips  and  bites  the  fox  and 
badger,  either  tearing  them  in  pieces  with  his  teeth, 
or  elfe  hauling  and  pulling  them  by  force  out  of  their 
lurking  holes;  or  at  lead  driving  them  out  of  their 
hollow  harbours,  to  be  taken  by  a  net  or  otherwife. 

The  huntfmen  have  commonly  a  couple  of  terriers, 
to  the  end  they  may  put  in  a  frefh  one,  as  occafion 
ferves,  to  relieve  the  other. 

'I  he  time  proper  for  entering  thefe  terriers  is, 
when  they  are  near  a  year  old ;  for  if  it  be  not  don ; 
within  that  time,  they  will  hardly  after  be  brought! 
to  take  the  earth,  and  this  entering  and  fklhing  of 
them  may  be  performed  feveral  ways. 

■jo  * 
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When  foxes  and  badgers  have  young  cubs,^ taken 
your  old  terriers,  atod  enter  them  in  the  ground ;  and 
when  they  begin  to  bay,  you  mud:  hold  every  one mi 
vour  terriers  at  a  particular  hole  or  moutn  ot  te 
earth,  that  they  may  kitten,  and  hear  the  old  ones 

a  After  you  have  taken  the  old  fox  or  badger,  fo  that 
nothing  remain  within  but  the  young  cubs,- couple 
all  vour  old  terriers,  and  put  the  young  ones  in  thetr_  j 
{lead ;  encouraging  them  by  crying  to  him ,  to  him. 

And  if  they  take  any  young  cub  within  the  grounc , 
let  them  alone  to  do  what  they  will  with  him  ;  ana 
do  not  forget  to  give  the  old  terriers  their  reward  ; 
which  is  blood  and  livers  fried  with  cheefe,  and 
fome  of  their  greafe,  fliewing  the  heads  ana  ikms 

encouragethem.  , 

*  Another  way  is,  to  take  an  old  fox  or  badger,  and 

to  cut  his  nether  jaw  away,  leaving  the  upper  to  mew 
the  fury  of  the  bead,  tho*  he  can  do  no  harm  with 
it  or  elfe  break  out  all  his  teeth  ;  then  dig  an  earth 
in  fome  convenient  place  in  the  ground,  making  u  < 
wide  enough,  that  your  terriers  may  the  better  turn 
therein,  and  have  room  enough  for  two  to  enter. 

Cover  the  hole  with  bodrds  and  turf,  firft  pu«n*g 
the  fox  or  badger  in,  and  then  your  terriers,  boUi 
vourop  and  old,  which  when  they  have  bayed  imh- 
ciently,  begin  to  dig  with  fpades  and  mattocks,  to 
encourage,  them  againll  fuch  times  as  you  are  m  e  & 
over  them  ;  afterwards,  take  out  the  fox  or  badger, 

with  the  chumps  or  pinchers,  killing  it  bemie  them, 

or  let  a  greyhound  kill  it  in  their  light. 
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Of  ANGLING. 

Of  Fishing-Rods  and  Tackle. 

AS  for  your  tops,  hazle  or  yew  Twitches  gathered 
about  the  middle  of  December ,  when  mod;  free 
from  fap,  are  accounted  very  good,  though  the  two 
following,  or  preceding  months,  may  reafonably 
ferve,  run  them  over  a  gentle  heat,  to  make  them 
tough  ;  let  the  dock  and  tops  be  taper,  fmooth  and 
(trait,  the  pieces  of  each  rod  fuitable  in  an  exact  fym- 
metry,  free  from  knots,  or  elfe  they  will  be  deficient 
in  cafting,  and  never  (trike  well,  nor  be  truly  plia¬ 
ble,  but  at  a  knot  be  apt  to  break  and'fpoil  vouv 
fport.  To  keep  them  in  good  order,  bind  them  clofe 
to  a  rtrait  pole,  and  fo  let  them  continue  long,  that 
they  may  not  warp ;  fallen  a  loop  of  filk  or  horfe 
hair  at  the  end  of  it  with  fhoemakers  thread,  that 
the  line  may  have  piay  on  it;  and  though  many  ufe 
filk  lines,  yet  I  prefer  the  horfe  hair  as  the  bed;  and 
in  twilling  or  braiding,  obferye  an  exadl  eveunefs, 
for  one  hair  being  (horter  than  the  red  in  a  link,  the 
whole  rtrefs  will  lie  on  that,  and  in  breaking,  ren¬ 
ders  the  red  much  the  weaker,  and  often  a  good 
fiih  is  lod  for  want  of  this  observance ;  make  your 
knots  fure,  that  they  flip  not;  as  for  the  colour  ot 
the  hair,  it  being. free  from  nits  or  goutinefs,  which 
fotne  call  botches,  the  pale,  wateriih  colour,  is  the 
bed  to  deceive  in  a  clear  dream,  but  in  "wheyifh  or 
muddy  water,  you  may  chufe  indifferently  a  line; 
for  the  ground  angle  need  not  be  fo  rtrong  as  that 
you  intend  for  your  rod  at  the  artificial  fly,  abating 
in  the  latter  a  hair  from  top  to  bottom,  in  every  link 
from  one  or  two,  to  fix  or  eight,  or  more. 

As  for  the  hook,  it  mud  be  long  in  the  (hank,  and 
of  a  compafs  fomewhat  inclining  to  roundnefs  ;  for 
if  the  (hank  be  drait  the  point  will  rtand  out- 
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ward;  fatten  the  hair  on  the  infide  of  the  (hank,  to 
preferve  it  from  fretting,  whether  you  angle  at  top  or 
bottom;  proportion  your  hook  for  ftrength  and  com- 
pafs,  to  the  number  of  hairs  you  angle  with  next  it, 
neither  ufe  great  hooks  to  fmall  baits,  nor  great  baits 
with  little  hooks;  barbel ,  chub  mult  have  large  hooks; 
carpi  eels>  tench i  pearch,  breams ,  thole  of  much  lelTer 
iize;  and  experience  teaches,  trouts  in  clear  wa¬ 
ter,  graylingSi  fmeltst  roaches ,  Jahnon-fmelts ,  dace;  ruff 
and  gudgions,  are  fooneft  taken  with  fmall  hooks  for 
though  manv  ufe  great  ones  lor  the  trout ,  efpecially 
in  muddy  water,  yet  the  fcdmon  mull  be  angled  ior 
with  a  hook  according  to  his  ftrength  hooks  for 
dub-flies  fhould  be  generally  fmall,  and  10  lor  cod- 
baits,  but  larger  for  worms,  yet  fuch  as  fome  ufe 
for  the  latter,  do  not  generally  take  in  clear  water : 
when  you  whip  your  hook,  which  is  filled  arming, 
do  it  with  filk  lightly  rubbed  with  fhoemaker’s  wax, 
twilling  it  round  on  the  lower  part  of  the  line, 
almolt  to, the  bent  of  the  hook  on  the  infide,  having 
hr  11  fmoothed  the  (hank  of  the  hook  with  a  whet- 
ilone;  and  for  worms  let  it  be  red-coloured  fiik,  but 
for  cod  bait,  pafles,  &c.  white. 

Floats  fhould  be  of  cork  for  river  fifhirig,  but  for 
ponds,  meers,  and  other  (landing  water,  quill  and 
pens  will  do  very  well,  and  in  very  flow  rivers,  ef¬ 
pecially  when  you  are  to  angle  near  the  top  with 
lender  baits  or  palles:  as  for  your  cork,  let  it  be  the 
bn  ell,  free  from  holes  and  flaws;  bore  it  through 
with  a  fmall  hot  iron,  tluirfl  in  a  quill  fizeabie,  (hap  d 
with  a  knife  to  the  likenefs  of  a  pyramid,  egg,  or 
pear,  a  proportionable  bignefs,  and  with  a  pumice- 
flone  finely  fmooth  it;  run  your  line  through  the 
mjill,  and  wedge  it  in  with  the  uppermoll  hard  part 
of  the  quill,  the  fmaller  end  of  the  cork  being  to¬ 
wards  the  hook,  and  the  bigger  towards  the  rod;  let 
the  cork  be  fo  poifed  with  lead  on  the  line,  that  the 
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quill  {landing  dire£Uy  upright,  the  lead  bite  or  nibble 
liiay  link  the  cork1. 

1  o  lead  your  line,  do  it  with  a  foot  cloven,  and 
then  doled  exadtly  on  it ;  but  not  above  two  of  thefe 
on  any  line,  and  that  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two 
inches  dillant  from  each  other,  and  the  lowerniolt 
plumb  feven  or  eight  from  the  hook;  but  for  a 
running  line,  either  in  clear  or  muddy  water,  nine  or 
ten  inches;  and  if  you  find  a  Tandy  bottom  in  a  river, 
it  being  full  of  wood,  with  few  Hones,  fhape  ^out- 
lead  a  diamond-falhion,  or  to  that  of  a  barley-corn 
or  oval ;  bring  the  ends  very  clofe  and  frnootb  to  the 
line,  yet  make  it  black,  for  the  brightnefs  will  fcare 
the  fifh. 

It  is  very  necefiary  to  have  a  landing  net  or  hook, 
or  you  may  lofe  many  large  filh,  by  breaking  line  or 
hold,  before  you  can  land  him.  The  net  you  may 
fallen  to  the  end  of  a  long  manageable  pole;  as  for 
the  hook,  it  mull  be  a  large  one  with  a  ferew,  to 
ferevv  into  a  focket  at  the  end  of  a  pole:  and  when 
your  filh  is  entangled,  clap  it  into  the  mouth  of  it/ 
and  draw  it  to  land;  but  this  latter  is  chiefly  for 
barbel ,  falmon,  and  other  Hrong  filh. 

As  for  your  pannier,  let  it  be  of  light  olier  twigs, 
neatly  woven  and  worked  up;  and  to  be  the  more 
compleatly  prepared  on  all  occafions,  have  in  readi- 
nefs  divers  forts  of  hooks,  lines,  links  ready  twilled, 
hair,  and  filk  of  feveral  colours,  fmall  Hrong  thread, 
lead  plummets,  lhoemaker’s  wax,  and  floats  of  divers 
fizes,  line  cafes,  whet-Hone,  pen-knife,  worm-bags, 
boxes,  baits,  feiflars.  And  thus  having  pretty  well 
accoutred  my  angler  with  tackle,  it  will  be  next 
neceflary  to  know  what  baits  he  mufl  ufe,  for  on  that 
mainly  depends  fuccefs  of  fruflration, 
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Bails  Ired  on  trees,  beds,  f  ants,  worms ;  their  feaf on, 
and  what  ftp  take  them ;  when  and  how,  &c. 

"There  are  different  forts  of  baits. 

1.  The  garden- worm,  lob-worm,  or  treachet  ana 
dew-worm,  are  one  and  the  fame,  though  in  diveis 
places  their  names  thus  alter  j  and  this  worm,  one  of 
the  greateft  fize,  is  an  excellent  bait  for  chevin,  flalmon, 
barbel ,  or  eel,  though  the  fmall  o;  the  fame  hind  aie 
not  much  affedlcd  with  them :  that  with  a  broad  tail, 
a  red  head,  and  a  {freak  down  the  back,  is  the  beft : 
they  are  found  in  the  latter  end  01  the  fummer,  in  the 
evening,  in  gardens  and  church-yards,  and  may  be 
driven  out  of  the  earth  with  the  juice  of  walnut-ires 
leaves  and  water,  poured  on  their  holes. 

2,  Marfh  or  meadow-worms  are  found  in  marfhy 
grounds,  or  in  banks  of  rivers  in  fertile  mould,  being 
tough  and  lively,  and  is  a  very  good  bait,  efpecially 
in  March ,  April,  and  September ,  for  pearch ,  flounder , 
bream,  (melt,  gudgeon,  jalnion,  trout ,  gt ayling ;  thougn 
many,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  ufe  from  Candlemas 
to  Michaelmas ,  and  in  mofs  and  water  it  may  be  kept 

fifteen  days  before  uie.  .. 

g.  Brandlings,  red-worms,  and  gi it  tails,  are 
*  found  in  oid  dunghills,  rotten  earth,  cow’s  dung, 
hog’s  dung,  or  tanner’s  bark,  when  it  is  ufed  and  call 
by  The  brandling  and  gilt  tail  are  efpecially  good 
for  taking  pearch,  tench,  bream,  Jcumon,  gudgeon,  Jinelt ; 
they  are  taken  by  trout  and  gr ayhng  in  muddy  or  clear 
•water,  and  the  red-worms,  well  feour’d,  are  taken  by 
tench, ’pearch  and  bream,  and  beft  in  muddy  water. 

4.  The  worm  called  tag-tail  is  of  a  frefh  colour, 
having  at  his  tail  a  yellow  tag,  clear  half  an  inch 
long,  found  in  meadows,  after  a  fhower  of  rain,  or 
in  chalky  ground,  in  March  and  April,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  temperate;  tins  is  held  an  extraordinary  good 
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salt  for  front  in  cloudy  weather,  and  a  little  fcouzv- 
ing  will  ferve  it. 

5*  The  palmer-fly,  palmer- worm,  wool-bed  and 
cankers,  are  counted  one  and  the  fame,  being  bred, 
on  herbs,  trees,  and  plants,  not  being  properly  a  ca¬ 
terpillar,  yet  the  fhape  of  one,  being  in  the  outward 
part  rough  and  woolly,  and  excellent  baits  for  the 
chub,  grayling,  trout ,  dace  or -roach.  The  palmer-fly 
and  may-fly  are  held  the  foundation  of  fly-angling, 
and  have  ufually  good  fuccefs. 

6.  The  oak-worm,  caterpillar,  cabbage-worm, 
crabtree-worm,  or  jack,  col  wort- worm,  or  grub, 
may  be  long  kept  with  the  leaves  of  thofe  trees  or 
plants,  that  breed  them  in  boxes,  with  holes  for  air, 
or  in  withy  bark  ;  they  take  chub,  roach,  dace  and  trout , 
the  oak- worm  being  preferable  to  any  who  breed  on 
tree3  or  plants,  being  the  belf  taken  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  though  you  may  go  as  deep  as  you  will  with 
them:  togetthefe,  fearch  the  colewort  or  cabbage 
leaves,  beat  the  oak,  or  crab-tree,  or  hawthorn  ; 
feme  of  them  are  hard  and  tough,  others  fmooth  and 
foft  ;  fome  horned  tailed,  others  have  them  on  their 
heads,  fome  fmooth,  others  hairy. 

7.  Bobs,  of  thefe  there  are  two  forts,  they  are 
found  in  Tandy  or  mellow  ground,  efpecially  after 
plowing  ;  the  one  is  jultly  called  the  earth  bob,  w  hite 
grub  or  white  bait,  being  much  bigger  than  a  gentle, 
having  a  red  head,  the  body  foft  and  full  of  white 
guts,  the  other  is  leffer,  and  fomewhat  blueifh, 
found  many  times  in  d  gging  on  heaths ;  they  are 
excellent  baits  from  M'd-april  to  the  firPc  of  November, 
to  take  tench,  bream ,  trout ,  chub,  roach,  fmelts,  fahnon, 
dace  and  carp\  they  muff  be  kept  in  an  earthen  velTel, 
with  the  earth  you  And  them  in,  coveted  very  clofe 
to  keep  out  the  cold  and  wind;  fome  boil  them 
about  two  minutes  in  milk  before  they  u  fe  them, 
which  makes  them  tougher  and  whiter,  others  dip 
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them  In  honey  or  gum-ivy,  for  carp,  bream,  and  both 
ways  prove  fuccefsful. 

8.  Gentles  or  maggots,  may  be  kept  with  flefh, 
and  fcoured  well  with  wheat-bran  ;  they  are  eafy  to 
be  had,  or  bred  by  putrefaction.  Thefe  are  fome- 
times  added  to  a  worm  on  the  hook,  fometimes  to  a 
dub-fly,  and  lo  take  Jalmon-Jmelts ,  but  oftner  ufed  by 
themfeives,  two  or  three  on  a  hook  ;  the  day  before 
you  angle,  put  them  into  a  box  with  gum  ivy,  and 
it  will  prove  fuccefsful  to  your  fport ;  they  are  good 
baits  for  tench ,  barbel ,  bream ,  bleak ,  gudgeon,  trout, 
dace ,  chub,-  carp. 

9.  Flag- worms,  or  dock-wmrms,  are  the  fame, 
found  among  flags,  in  old  pits  or  ponds,  viz.  the 
fmall  fibres  of  the  flag-roots,  by  opening  little  hufks, 
it  is  pale,  yellow,  or  white,  longer  and  flenderer 
than  a  gentle,  and  thefe  may  be  kept  in  bran,  and 
are  good  baits  for  bream ,  tench ,  roach,  carp ,  dace, 
bleak  and  perch ;  when  you  fifh  with  it  for  the  grey- 
ling  ufe  the  fin  all  eft  line,  and  the  float,  and  fifh  nine 
or  ten  inches  from  the  gronnd. 

10.  ’i  he  bark-worm  or  afh-grub,  are  all  one,  be¬ 
ing  very  full  and  white,  bent  round  from  the  tail,  to 
the  head,  the  head  being  red,  and  the  parts  very 
tender,  refembling  a  young  dorr  or  humble-bee, 
and  may  be  ufed  all  the  year,  but  particularly  from 
Michaelmas  to  the  middle  of  May  or  June,  and  except 
the  fly  and  cod-bait,  is  the  bell:  for  graylings,  dace , 
roach  and  chub ;  it  is  found  belt  under  the  bark  of  an 
oak,  afh,  elder  or  beach,  efpecially  when  fell’d  and 
they  having  lain  about  a  year,  or  in  the  hollow  of  thefe 
trees  when  (landing,  where  doted  or  rotten;  it  is 
a  very  tender  bait,  and  beft  on  a  briftled  hook,  by 
running  the  hook  in  at  the  head  and  up  the  belly,  tiji 
it  flays  on  the  bridle,  and  no  part  of  the  hook’s  point 
appears  cut  of  it,  they  are  kept  well  in  wrheat  bran, 
and  take  the  graying  with  he  final 'ed  line;  angle 
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with  the  float,  keeping  the  bait  feven  or  eight  inches 
from  the  bottom;  but  if  you  filh  with  it  for  roach , 
chub  or  dace ,  ufing  different  tackle. 

i  r.  There  is  a  bob  found  under  a  cow-turd,  called 
the  cow-turd  bob,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 
Michaelmas  ;  fome  call  it  a  clap  bait;  this  is  like  a 
gentle,  but  bigger;  you  may  keep  it  fometimes  in 
mofs,  but  the  belt  is  to  keep  it  in  earth,  dug  up  under 
the  place  where  you  find  it;  it  is  very  good  bait  for 
-  trout ;  if  you  angle  with  it  on  a  bridled  hook,  on 
the  top  of  the  water,  and  in  the  water,  it  is  take  a 
by  chub ,  carp ,  breamy  tench ,  dace  and  roach. 

12.  The  cod-bait,  cad -bait,  cadifworm,  or  cafe- 
worm,  are  one  and  the  fame  bait,  though  of  three 
forts.  The  one  is  found  under  {tones  that  lie  loofe 
and  hollow  in  fmall  brooks,  (hallow  rivers,  or  very 
fine  gravel,  in  a  cafe  or  hulk,  and  when  fit  for  pur- 
pofe,  they  are  yellow;  they  are  bigger  than  a  gentle, 
having  a  black  or  biueifh  head.  Another  fort  is 
found  in  pits,  ponds,  flow  running  rivers,  ditches, 
in  cafes  or  hulks  of  ruffles,  water- weeds,  ft  raw,  fee. 
and  are  by  fome  called  ruftcoats,  or  draw-worms ; 
thefe  are  accounted  principal  baits  for  bleak.  Ja! ‘non. 
/melts ,  tench,  bream ,  chub,  trout,  grayling  and  dace, 

I  he  next  is  a  green  fort,  found  in  pits,  ponds,,  or 
ditches,  in  March ,  coming  before  the  yellow  ones, 
for  they  are  not  in  feafon  till  the  end  of  April ,  ar*i 
in  July  are  out  of  feafon  :  the  third  fort  is  proper  in 
Augujl ,  being  fmaller  than  the  other.  Thefe  muff  he 
kept  tender  in  wooilen  bags  when  you  carry  them 
for  ufe,  but  to  keep  them  long  alive,  in  a  green 
withy  bark,  taken  off  and  hollowed  like  a  trunk,  lay 
it  in  the  dew  to  moiffen  it. 
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Natural  flies  for  halts,  their  feafons,  and  where  to  he 
found,  for  what  fljh  they  are  proper,  &c. 

1.  The  ant-flies  are  found  in  their  hills,  about  the 
end  of  July,  Augufl,  and  moft  part  of  September  ;  with 
the  earth  you  take  with  them,  they  may  be  kept  in 
glafs  bottles  ;  two  or  three  of  them  fixed  on  the  (mail 
hook,  are  certain  baits  for  chub,  roach,  and  dace,  if  you 
angle  undey  water  not  above  fix  inches  from  the 
bottom. 

2.  The  bropd  of  humble  bees,  hornets  and  wafps 
are  good  baits,  dry  them  over  a  fire,  or  in  an  oven, 
io  not  being  over  done,  they  will  laft  long,  and  fit 
hahdfomely  on  the^hook,  to  take  chub,  eels ,  breams , 
fi sunders ,  roach  or  dace  j  fome  boil  them,  but  then 
they  will  not  keep  long:  hornets,  wrafps  and  humble 
bees-,  may  be  ufed  alive,  when  their  wings  are  a  little 
grown  and  their  legs  fhort,  efpecially-  for  the  chub , 
as  alfo  the  black-bee  breeding  in  clay-walls. 

2.  The  fern-fly  or  fern-bob,  is  found  among  fern 
from  May-day  to  the  end  of  Augufl,  it  is  thick  and 
fhort  of  body,  has  two  pair  of  wings,  the  uppermoft 
reddifh  and  hard,  which  may  be  taken  off:  thejaft 
ten  days  of  May  the  trout  will  take  it  every  day,  and 
the  chub  refufes  it  no  part  of  the  bummer. 

4,  The  hone-fly  and  green  drake.  The  firfl  of 
thefe  is  found  under  hollow  hones  at  the  river  aides  ;• 
the  body  of  it  is  pretty  thick,  and  almoft  as  broad 
at  the  tail  as  in  the  middle  ;  it  is  of  a  curious  brown 
colour,  break ed  a  little  with  yellow  on  the  back, 
but  much  more'' on  the  belly,  and  is  found  by  ftony 
tivers  ;  with  this,  bait  (or  flounders ,  dace,  bleak,  roach 
and  fear  eh, 

5,  The  great  moth  that  has  a  confiderable  big 
head  with  whitilh  wings,  is  to  be  found  in  fummer 
evenings  in  gardens,  or  trees  and  plants  ;  it  fpeedily 
takes  chub  if  you  dibble  with  it. 

7  '6.  The 
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6.  The  hawthprn-fly  is  black,  found  frequently 

on  hawthorn-trees,  when  the  leaves  are  but  cut  ;  the 
bed  ufe  this  can  be  put  to,  is  to  alb  in  a  river  lor 
trout.  '  • 

7.  The  afh-ffy,  woodcock-fly  or  oak  fly,  is  the 
fame,  under  different  names,  and  holds  good  from 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Auguji ;  its  of  a 
brownilh  colour,  and  ufually  found  in  the  body  of 
an  oak  or  afh,  {landing  with  his  head  downwards 
towards  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  is  a  very  good  bait 
lor  trout. 

The  bonnet-fly  comes  in  feafon  in  June,  is  to  be 
found  amongit  any  Handing  grafs,  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  bait  for  chub,  dace ,  &c. 

Thefe  being  the  principal  flies  ufed  in  angling,  I 
now  come  to  mixed  baits  of  another  nature, 

Mifcellany  of  Baits  very  taking  and  much  in  life. 

1.  Salmon  fpawn  boiled,  and  faftened  on  the  hook, 
is  a  very  good  bait  for  chubf  and  in  force  rivers  for 
trout ,  it  being  advantageous  to  tire  angler,  particularly 
in  winter  and  fpring  if  he  keeps  it  falted  ;  efpecially 

•  in  places  where falmon  ufed  to  fpawn,  for  thither  they 
fifh  gather  to  expedl  it. 

2.  Grafhoppers  the  latter  end  of  June,  all  July, 
and  Auguji ,  if  their  legs  and  outward  wings  be  taken 
off,  efpecially  for  roach ,  trout  and  grayling ,  and  here 
you  put  a  (lender  plate  of  lead  on  the  fhank  of  your 
hook,  flendereft  at  the  bent,  then  draw  your  grafs- 
hopper  over  it,  after  put  a  IelTer  gralhopper  or  co£- 
bait  at  the  point,  and  keep  it  moving,  lifting  up  and 
finking  again ;  a  chub  will  alfo  take  the  bait  freely, 
and  fo  will  a  trout  if  you  dib  with  it. 

3.  (he  water-cricket,  water-houfe  or  creeper,  Is 
but  one,  thefe  take  trout  in  March  and  April)  and 
fometimes  in  May,  if  you  angle  at  the  river  r  it  is  to 
be  angled  with  in  clear  water,  within  a  foot  of  the 

F  6  bottom. 
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bottom,  fome  let  it  drag  on  the  ground.  This 
creeper  is  bred  in  Pony  rivers,  and  held  to  turn  into 
a  done-fly,  about  the  middle  of  May,  that  fly  not 
being  any  where  feen  before. 

Lamery  pride,  or  feaven,  is  a  very  good  bait  for 
chub  and  eels,  night  or  day:  this  is  no  other  than  little 
live  things  like  frnall  eels,  no'  thicker  than  a  draw, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  fandy,  muddy  heaps,  near  to 
the  fhores  in  rivers. 

Snails,  the  black  and  white,  are  good  baits  for 
chub,  very  early  in  the  morning;  trout  and  eels  take 
them  on  night  hooks,  but  the  bellies  of  the  black 
may  be  flit,  fa  that  the  white  may  appear;  fome  dib 
for  chub,  with  houfe  crickets. 

For  chub ,  barbel ,  roach ,  and  dace,  you  may  angle 
w  ith  cheefe  or  oat-cake,  efpecially  at  the  ledger-baits, 
the  cheele  you  may  wrap  up  two  or  three  days  in  a 
wet  linen  cloth,  or  moillen  it  over  with  honey  and 
water. 

As  for  a  pike,  he  is  a  greedy,  devourer,  and  therefore 
moldy  delights  in  fifh,  frogs,  &c,  therefore  your  baits 
for  him  mu  ft  be  final  I  dace,  rninows ,  roach ,  falmcn - 
Jmelt ,  gudgeon ,  bleak,  miller s-thumb,  alfo  trout  and  eels 
well  fconr’d  in  wheat-bran,  to  take  away  the  dime; 
and  indeed  mod  fort  of  fmall  hill  he  takes;  and  how 
you  are  to  manage  them  on  your  hook,  I  fhall  tell 
you  when  1  come  to  treat  of  the  taking  him  in  th3> 
river  Thames.  Periwinkle,  a  kind  of  water-fnail, 
is  much  u  fed  for  roach ,  being  taken  whole  out  of  its 
flu  11;  ftnimps  taken  out  of  their  hulk  or  iheil  may 
be  is  fed  as  a  bait  for  chub,  roach ,  and  dace. 

Pajles  proper  for  the  angler. 

Paftes  are  of  feveral  kinds,  though  tending  q  one 
and  the  fame  end;  for  chub  or  chevln ,  make  a  pafle 
of  the  iatieff  old  cheefe,  the  fuet  of  mutton  kidney, 
a  little  Prong  runnet,  mix  them  equally  and  finely 

together, 
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together,  then  put  as  much  powder  of  turmerick  23 
will  give  them  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

For  roach  and  dace:  grate  fine  bread  into  a  little 
fine  water,  wherein  gum-ivy  has  been  foked,  For 
the  barbel,  in  Auguft,  make  a  pa  fie  of  new  cheefe  and 
mutton  fuet.  For  roach  and  dace ,  you  may  put  a 
little  butter  to  your  crumb  bait,  and’  colour  it  with' 
faffron.  For  carp  or  tench  mix  crumbs  of  bread,  with 
honey,  though  for  a  carp  I  reckon  this  the  fureft. 

Take  bean-flour,  or  for  want  of  if,  wheat-flour,' 
the  infide  of  a  leg  of  young  rabbit,  catfldn,  or  whelp,' 
white  bees-wax  and  fheep’s-fuet  proportionable  }  beat 
them  in  a  mortar  till  well  incorporated,  then  moiflerv 
die  mafis'  with  clarified  honey*  and  work  it  up  into 
little  balls  before  a  gentle  fire. 

The  chub  in  winter  takes  a  pafte  made  of  ftrong 
Ghefhire-cheefe,  beaten  with  butter  and  faffron  till  it 
become  a  lemon  colour. 

Stoned  cherries,  finely  grated  manchet,  Iheep’s 
blood,  faffron,  make  a  good  pafle  for  roach ,  dace, 
bleak,  chub ,  trout,  pearcb\  and  for  the  chub  only  put 
a  little  rufiy  beacon  in  it. 

Another  excellent  pafle  is- made  of  thb  fatteft  old 
C'h:efe,  mutton  kidney  fuet,  flrong  runnet,  annifeed 
water,  wheat-flour,  and  the  dripping  of  rufly  beacon 
held  againfl  the  fire. 

w> 

What  is  to  be  obferved  in  angling  with  pajie, 

1.  You  mu  A  proportion  the  quantity  of  your  pafla 
you  put  on  your  hook  to  the  fmallnefs  or  largenefs  of 
t!ie  fifh  you  angle  for,  as  in  other  baits. 

2.  You  may  try  oils  upon  any  of  thefe  paftes,  and 

s  you  fee  your  fuccefs,  fo  continue  the  one  or  the 

other.  And  the  bed  for  this  purpofe  are  oil  of  poll— 
pody  of  the  oak,  oil  of  petre,  oil  of  ivy,  and  as  pro- 
perly  gum  of  ivy,  and  aifafeetida, 
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gy  To  ftrengthen  any  pafte,  and  fo  prevent  us 
warning  off  the  hook,  it  will  not  be  amif^jgtet  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fine  flax,  cut  fhort,  cotfcm  wool  or- 
fine  lint  among  them,  which  will  provowery  bind- 
ing ;  thofe  that  you  would  have  keep  long,  put  a 
little  white  bees-wax  into  them,  and  anoint  them  with 
clarified  honey,  the  latter  you  may  wipe  off  when 
you  fee  occafionv 

’  4.  Pafte  or  tender  baits  mud  not  be  angled  with 
in  rapid  dreams,  but  on  a  fmall  hook  in  pits,  ponds, 
niters  or  flow  running  rivers  :  your  eye  in  this  fort 
of  angling  mud  be  quick,  your  rod  fomewhat  fthF, 
and  a  nimble  hand  to  ftrike,  ,or  elfe  the  bait  and  lifii 
will  quickly  bid  you  farewell.  This  is  better  done 
wi'th  a  quill  float  than  a  cork,  which  fooner  fhews 
the  nibble  or  bite  :  and  if  you  then  be  not  very  quick, 
your  labour  is  loft,  and  with  thefe  paftes  fuccefs  is 
ufuafly  had  for  bream,  bleak ,  chub,  roach,  dace,  carp ? 
tench,  barbed * 

1  Oils  and  ointments  ufeful  in  angling . » 

Take  oil  of  ivy-berries,  anoint  the  infide  of  an 
oaken  box  with  it,  and  put  three  or  four  worms,  or 
other  live  baits  into  the  box,  fhutting  it  clofe  ;  then 
keep  them  not  there  too  long,  left  the  ftrength  of 
the  oil  kill  them,  but  take  thefe  out  and  put  in  more, 
and  fo  they  being  fcented  with  the  oil,  .it  will  allure 
the  fifh  more  readily  to  take  them.  This  may  be 
done  in  the  fame  manner,  for  want  of  oil,  with  gum- 
ivy,  which  is  a  tear  that  flows  out  of  the  ivy  ftalks, 
when  flit  or  wounded  by  piercing. 

Oil  of  fpike  and  diffolved  gum-ivy,  are  held  to  be  , 
much  at  trading,  the  bait  being  anointed  with  them. 

Oil  of  polypody  of  the  oak,  Venice  turpentine,  andjiew 
honey  is  very  good,  if  eight  inches  of  the  line  next  * 
the  hook  be  anointed  with  it,  but  then  there  imift  be 

two 
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two  or  three  hairs,  for  it  will  not  well  flick  to  a  fin- 
gle  one  ;  however,  do  not  dog  your  line  with  it. 

Chymical  oil  of  lavender,  or  for  want  of  it,  oil  of 
fpike  fix  drops, "three  drachms  of  affafoetida,  Venice  tur¬ 
pentine  one  drachm,  camphire  one  drachm,  makethefe 
into  an  ointment,  artd  anoint  them  as  the  former  5 
this  in  clear  water  wonderfully  takes  gudgeons . 

The  fat  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  heron,  makes  an 
ointment  that  rarely  fails,  and  is  efteemed  by  thofo 
that  have  tried  it,  the  heft  of  any,  being  a  new 
experiment. 

But  let  me  commend  to  you  above  others  this ; 
take  the  oils  of  camomile,  lavender,  annifeed,  each 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  heron’s  greafe,  and  the  beft 
of  affafoetida,  each  two  drachms,  twofcruples  of  cum¬ 
min  feed  finely  beaten  to  powder,  Venice  turpentine, 
camphire  and  galbanurn  of  each  a  drachm  ;  add  two 
grains  of  civet,  and  make  them  into  an  unguent  ;  this 
mauft  be  kept  clofe  in  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  or  it  lofcs 
^•much  of  its  virtue;  anoint  your  line  with  it  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  your  expectation  will  be  ftrangely  an¬ 
swered. 

Oil  of  afper  fo  much  noifed  about,  and  faid  to  be 
extracted  from  a  fowl  called  the  Ofprey,  is  now  found 
to  be  a  mixture  of  the  oil  of  fpike,  lavender,  and 
refined  oil  of  terpentine,  which  hovvever-has  a  con- 
fiderable  effeCt  in  Hill  or  flow  moving  waters  ;  >and 
obferve  in  this  cafe,  your  line  muft  be  anointed  pvery 
fecond  drawing  up,  or  the  ftrength  of  the  feent  being 
walked  off,  you  may  expeCt  your  fport  to  ceafe. 

I  might  now  fpeak  fomethingof  artificial. flies,  and 
other  artificial  baits,  but  not  to  keep  the  angler  too 
long  from  the  water,  I  fhall  have  occafion  ellewbere 
to  treat  of  them. 
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Ftjhes  Haunts  proper  to  be  known* 

If  you  are  not  certain  of  any  waters  to  £fh  in^ 
your  bufinefs  is  to  try  the  molt  likely  and  promifingy 

viz. 

VV  here  trees  fallen,  wood,  ruffles,  weeds  or  rub- 
bifh  are  in  rivers  or  likely  large  ponds,  there  are 
liore  of  fflh  prornifed,  for  thither  they  refort  for 
warmth  and  ihelter;  but  it  is  very  troublefome 
•angling  there. 

i  he  next  are  weirs,  weir-pools,  mill-ftreamv 
flood-gates,  piles,- pods,  pillars  of  bridges,  catara&s, 
and  water  falls,  eddies,  whirling-pits,  the  fide  of 
a  If  ream,  in  the  fmnmer  efpecially;  for  then  they 
love  to  bafk  and  lie  fhallow,  unlefs  the  weather  be 
exceffive  hot. 

’The  fa Imon  is  found  in  large  fwift  rivers  that  ebb 
and  flow,  gravelly  and' craggy.  The  trout  moffly  in 
purling  brooks  and  rivers  that  are  fomewhat  fwift  and 
have  fandy  bottoms.  The  carp  and  tench  love  ffill 
waters,  or  fuch  as  gently  move,  where  weeds  or  roots 
of  trees  are  near  to  fhelter  them  on  occafion.  Eds 
generally  covet  muddy  rivers,  ponds  or  flimy  fands, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  larger  fize.  The  pike ,  bream 
and  chub  are  moldy  found  in  fandy  or  clay  rivers, 
brooks  or  ponds,  wherein  bodies,  bulrufhes  or  flags 
grow.  The  barbeJf  roachy  dace  and  ruffioi  the  mo  ft 
are  found  in  fandy  or  gravelly  deep  rivers,  coveting 
to  be  under  the  fhaide  of  trees.  T.  he  umber  is  like— 
lieft  to  be  found  in  marley  or  clayey  dreams,  running 
very  fwift.  'The  gudgeon  likes  beft  a  fandy  or  gra¬ 
velly  bottom;  yet  for  all  this,  a  trial  of  divers  wa¬ 
ters  will  not  be  am iTs  where  you  may  fufpedt  any  fifh' 
are  likely  to  breed;  for  experience  in  this  art  is  the 
fureft  inftrudlor. 
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Times  proper  above  others  to  angle  In ,  according  to  the 

watcry  weather ,  See. 

1.  In  the  hotted  months  take  your  opportunity 
when  it  is  cloudy,  and  the  water  is  moved  by  gentle 
gales. 

2.  When  the  floods  have  carried  away  the  filth, 
hidden  fhowers  incumber  the  waters  too,  and  the 
rivers,  itfe.  retain  their  ufual  bounds/looking  ofpalifh 
colour. 

3.  When  a  violent  fhowerhas  mudded  or  troubled 
the  water,  and  after  that  the  dream  runs  fwift,  for 
then  they  ufually  feek  for  creeks  and  fhelter,  and  ia 
the  little  rivulet  running  into  the  great  one. 

4.  If  you  fifh  for  carp  or  tench ,  do  it  early  in  the 
morning,  viz.  a  little  before  fun-rife,  till  eight,  and 
from  four  in  the  afternoon  till  fun-fet,  when  the  days 
are  of  a  convenient  length,  June,  July,  and  Augujh> 
but  in  March,  the  beginning  of  April ,  and  the  end 
of  Sept  ember ,  they  refufe  not  to  bite  in  the  warmth 
of  the  day,  the  wind  being  dill. 

5.  if  you  angle  for  the  falmoriy  the  bed  time  is 
from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  fun-fet,  and  in  the 
morning  as  before :  his  proper  months  are  May, 
June,  July,  and  Auguft.  The  barbel  bites  bed  in 
May,  June,  Julyy  and  the  beginning  of  Auguft ,  from 
five  to  eleven  in  the  morning.  The  pearch  and  ruff 
all  day  in  very  cool  and  cloudy  weather.  The  bream 
bites  from  fun-rife  till  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  in 
muddy  water,  efpecialiy  when  the  wind  blows  hard, 
for  the  mod  part  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
or  pond  in  May,  June,  July  or  Augujt. 

6.  The  pike  bites  in  July,  Augujly  September,  and 
October,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  in  gentle  wa¬ 
ter  and  a  clear  gale.  In  IVinter  he  bites  all  the  day¬ 
long,  and  in  April ,  May  and  the  beginning  of  June , 
early  in  the  morning  and  laic  in  the  evening.  As* 
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for  rtmch  and  dace ,  they  bite  all  the  day  long,  if  the 
weather  be  not  in  the  extremities  cf  heat  or  cold,, 
on  the  top  of  the  water.  The  gudgeon  bites  fceft  in 
April ,  and  till  he  has  fpawned  in  Mayy  and  if  the 
weather  be  cool,  tilTwafp-iime,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  all  day  long  in  a  gentle  ftream  \  obferva 
when  you  angle  for  him,  to  ftir  and  rake  the  ground, 
and  he  will  bite  the  better.  As  for  the  flounder y 
though  he  is  found  only  in  ebbing  and  flowing  rivers, 
that  have  communication  with  the  fea,  he  bites  freely 
all  day  in  April ,  May ,  June  and  July,  in  a  fwift 
ftream  ;  he  will  bite  in  the  (till,  but  not  near  fo 
fpeedy . 

Ground  halts  to  gather  and  feed  the  flfhy  that  you  may 
hitler  and  readily  know,  where  to  find  them ,  die. 

The  groimd-bajts,  or  for  baiting  the  ground,  are 
barley  or  wheat  foft  boiled,  which,  for  prevention  ot 
fcattering,  you  may  mix  with  fome  pleafant  freih 
earth,  ale-grains,  wheat  bran  deep’d  in  fheep’s  blood, 
clotted,  dried  and  cut  in  final!  pieces,  periwinkles 
bruifed  in  their  (hells,  black  &nd  white  fnails,  worms 
cut  in  funder  and  made:  up  in  little  balls  of  earth. 
The  guts  of  fowl,  the  fmali  guts  or  livers  cut  final!, 
old  ch-eefe  and  oat-cakes  bruifed  together,  malt  grofly 
ground,  thefe  efpecialiy  gather  tench ,  dacey  carpy  chubt. 
roach ,  bream  and  barbel ;  and  the  more  you  feed  them, 
they  will  be  the  furer  to  keep  to  that  place,  and  be 
the  fatter  to  reward' your  pains  when  taken;  and 
thefe  throw  in  a  little  above  the  place  you  angle  at, 
if  it  be  a  moving  water,  for  before  the  ground,  the 
ftream  will  carry  them  fome  diftance  from  the  place 
you  throw  at.. 

When  you  angle  in  clear  water  keep  out  of  fignt 
as  much  as  may  be,  (heltered  behind  fome  bufh  or 
tree,  or  by  {landing  as  far  off  as  polTible,  keep  your 
eye  only  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  where  your  float 
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is,  and  to  efFeft  this  the  better,  your  rod  mtoft  be 
proportionable  in  length,  to  anfwer  the  place  you 
fifth  at,  and  efpecially  at  the  ground,  and  a  long  rod 
and  line  at  artificial  flies  are  very  neceffary.  An 
angler  muff  add  filence  to  his  patience,  and  move 
his  body  as  little  as  poftible  may  be,  for  the  fifh  are 
very  quick-lighted,  and  naturally  fearful,  particu- 
larly  the  chub ,  carp ,  and  trout . 

When  in  a  clear  water  you  angle  at  the  ground, 
or  with  a  natural  fiy  dibble,  always  do  it  going  up 
the  river :  but  in  muddy  watery  or  when  you  do  it 
with  a  dib  fly,  ufethe  contrary  ;  if  you  have  hooked 
a  fifh,  and  lufpecc  the  ftrenglli  of  your  line  or  red, 
let  him  play  and  tire  within  the  water,  before  >ou 
offer  to  bring  him  near  the  top  ;  be  fure  to  keep  the 
rod  bent,  left  running  to  the  end  of  the  line,  he 
breaks  his  hold,  or  the  hook ;  and  if  he  be  tired, 
and  has  in  a  manner  done  fluttering,  bring  him  to¬ 
wards  the  top;  and  if  there  be  occafion,  ufe  your 
landing  net  or  hook  ;  and  take  this  for  a  general  rule 
in  hooking  all  ftrong  fifh. 

How  to  take  the  falmon  and  falmon-fmelt  by  angling* 

&c. 

The  fahnon,  though  not  found  in  many  rivers  in 
England,  is  of  principal  note  for  river  fifh,  though  it 
2r 3  well  belongs  10  the  fea.  They  (pawn  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  come  in  feafon  the  beginning  of 

March . 

His  beft  biting  is  at  nine  in  the  forenoon,  and 
three  in  the  afternoon,  in  clear  water,  efpecially 
when  the  wind  blows  againft  the  fcrearxi,  but  not 
very  roughly ;  then  take  the  baits  di reeled,  and  the 
frrongeft  tackle,  for  when  he  is  ftruck,  he  plunges 
and  leaps,  though  not  ufually  does  he  endeavour  to 
go  to  the  end  of  the  line,- 


The 
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1  lie  younger  fort  of  thefe  are  fo  tender  mouthed, 
that  unlefs  you  fallen  two  hooks  almoft  in  a  quarter 
-  °f  a  circle  afunder,  they  ufually  break  hold.  For 
the  great  falmon>  the  principal  bait  is  well  fcoured 
dew  worms;  for  the  Jalmon-fmelt ,  the  brandling, 
gilt-tail,  meadow-worm,  &c.  and  for  flies  he  taketh 
them  natural  or  artificial  ;  and  if  you  ufe  thefe,  a 
cod-bait  or  gentle  at  the  top  of  the  hook  is  elfedtual  ; 
this  with  the  dub-fly  takes  fa Imon-Jmelts,  beyond  ex- 
Pei??^on  ’  ^u:t  f°r  a  greater  falmon,  if  your  £y  be 
artificial,  make  it  very  large,  with  fix  wings,  onebe- 
hind  another,  that  by  that  and  the  different  colours, 
he  may  luppofe  it,  as  indeed  it  will  appear  in  the 
water,  a  duller  of  flies.  Fie  is  taken  at  the  ground 
with  a  running  line  or  float,  and  fometimes  he  bites 
lower  than  mid-water  at  ground-baits,  clap-baits, 
and  the  larger  fort  fometimes  take  the  mihow  and 
loach,  and  lor  thefe  you  may  angle  with  a  wirer- 
ring  on  the  top  of  the  rod,  letting  the  line  run  thro5 
it  to  a  great  length  ;  and  when  he  is  hooked,  and  is 
fpent  with  plunging,  fix  your  land  hook,  in  his 
mouth,  that  is  fcrewed  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  as 
diredled.to  laud  him. 

Several  ways  to  tale  the  Pike,  and  ivhere  to  find  his 

haunts ,  &c. 

The  Pike  fpawns  in  March  \  his  tifuai  haunts 
are  in  fandy,  chalky,  or  clayey  places,  fome what 
near  the  banks  ;  for  coveting  folitude,  he  often  lurks 
in  holes,  to  furprize  other  fifh,  as  they  fearlefly 
fwim  by  ;  fometimes.  he  fhelters  among  bulrufhes, 
water-docks,.,  weeds,,  or  bulhes  ;  and  then  he  baits 
about  the  middle  of  the  river  or  pond,  at  mid-water, 
and  for  him  you  mu  ft  keep  your  bait  in  a  gentle  mo¬ 
tion,  and  at  all  times  to  he  above  a  foot  from  the 
ground  ;  he  rarely  bites  in  the  night,  for  then  he  is 
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for  the  moft  part  gone  to  reft  in  his  retirement.  Ia 
April,  May,  June,  and  the  beginning  of  July,  he 
does  it  moft  freely  morning  and  evening  *m  clear 
water,  and  a  gentle  gale  in  itill  water,  or  a  moderate 
moving  one;  and  in  the  reft  of  July,  Augujl ,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  October,  his  beft  biting  time  is  about 
three  in  the  afternoon  in  water  as  before:  in  winter 
months,  if  the  weather  be  pieafing,  and  the  water 
clear,  he  will  not  refufe  to  bite  at  any  time,  though 
the  moft  certain  time  is  about  three  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  particularly  in  a  gloomy,  cloudy  day; 
but  if  the  water  be  muddied  with  rain,  there  is  no 
certainty  of  him:  his  beloved  baits  are,  gudgeon , 
roach,  dace,  minows,  falmon-Jnielts,  no  bigger  than 
gudgeons,  a  piece  of  an  eel,  a  young  trout,  &c.  but 
all  his  baits  muft  be  very  frefh,  and  a  live  one 
tempts  him  much  the  fooner,  which  may  be  put  on 
by  drawing  the  line  between  the  ikin  and  the  ribs  of 
the  filh,  and  fo  on  the  hook,  faftening  it  in  the  gills, 
and  this  you  may  ufe  in  trowiing  .  but  here  ha\se 
your  tackle  very  llrong,  with  wire  about  a  foot  from 
your  hook,  the  next  to  it  filk,  and  the  reft  of  the 
ljne  flrong  fpun  flax;  come  as  little  as  you  can  near 
the  weeds,  left  they  ipoil  your  bait  before  the  pike 
come  at  it,  faften  the  tail  of  the  bait  to  the  joint 
of  the  wire,  and  having  fixed  your  tackle,  that  the 
line  may  run  and  play,  let  fo  much  lead  be  at  the 
hook  as  may  carry  the  fifh’s  head  downwards,  as  if 
after  playing  on  the  top,  Ihe  was  going  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  when  you  have  funk  it  fo,  that  it  is  at  a 
convenient  depth  for  the  pike,  flack  your  line,  and 
give  it  fcope  that  he  may  run  to  his  hold,  and  there 
pouch  to  fwal low  it,  which  you  may  know  by  the 
moving  of  the  line  in  the  water,  then  with  a  finart 
jerk  hook  him;  fume  ufe  no  rod  with  this,  but  lead 
and  float,  holding  of  the  line  in  their  hands  on 
links;  and  indeed  there  are  feveral  methods  taken, 

tho 
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tho*  all  to  the  fame  purpofe  ; 'wherefore  for  brevity':* 
fake  I  omit  them. 

Angling  for  him  at  the  fnap,  is  to  give  him  leave 
to  run  a  little,  and  then  (trike,  which  muft  be  done 
the  contrary  way  to  that  which  he  moves,  therefore 
a  double  fpring  hook  is  ufeful  in  this  way  of  angling 
efpecially,  for  a  great  pike  ufually  will  hold  the  bait 
fo  fall  in  his  teeth,  that  yGii  may  fail  to  pull  it  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  likewife  (trike  him,  when  if  he 
holds  the  fpring  hook  ever  fo  fa(t,  the  wire,  will 
draw  through  the  bait,  and  fo  the  fpring  opening, 
you  will  frequently  hook  him  on  the  outfide  of  his 
mouth.  Though  trowling  is  furer  than  this,  and 
more  practicable,  yet  this  is  be(t  ufed  in  March , 
when  the  like  bites  ill,  then  upon  fpawning  they  are 
Tick,  and  lofe  their  (tomachs  ;  bait  this  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  he  may  be  taken  this  way  when  he  is  fo. 

Other  brief  rules  for  Pike  angling. 

1,  When  the  pike  has  taken  your  bait,  obferve 
how  he  moves  ;  if  (lowly,  give  him  time,  and  you 
will  rarely 'mifs  him ;  let  not  your  bait  fall  in  one 
and  the  fame  place  above  once  or  twice,  for  if  he 
take  it  not,  then  he  is  farther  off. 

2.  If  you  find,  after  he  has  taken  the  bait,  be  lies 

{fill  as  fometimes  he  will,  move  your  hand  gently,  to .  ’ 
give  notice  which  way  his  head  lies,  left  in  (hiking 
you  happen  to  pull  the  bait  out  of  his  mouth,  if  that 
cannot  be  difeerned,  ftrike  direCtly  upward  :  at  the 
fnap  have  ftrong  tackle,  and  give  two  lufty  jerks,  r 
one  after  another,  fattening  a  lwivel  at  the  end  of  , 
your  line,  which  muft  be  ufed  at  trowl  and  fnap, 
and  your  armed  wire  muft  be  hooked  on  it,  y 

2.  For  the  fnap,  have  a  hollow  piece  of  lead, 
that  it  may  pafs  over  the  wire  and  end  of  the  hook, 
which  you  draw  within  the  hill’s  gills  or  mouth, 

that,  as  directed,  it  may  keep  the  head  downward, 

and 
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-and  at  either  of  thefe  baitings,  if  you  cut  away  one 
of  the  fins  of  the  bait  clofe  at  the  gills,  alfo  behind 
the  vent,  and  one  on  the  contrary  fide,  it  will  play 
the  better  and  feem  more  lively. 

4.  Be  fure  to  raife  your  hand  in  cading  when  the 
bait  is  about  to  fall  into  the  water,  fo  by  dafhing 
it  may  not  fright  him  away,  and  when  it  is  funk  a 
little,  draw  it  near  the  top  towards  you  a  little,  and 
fo  let  it  fall  again;  and  if  your  wire  hook  is  joined 
with  a  heel  ring,  the  bait  will  play  better,  and  link 
morediredt:  for  fnap,  March  is  the  chief  month; 
February,  April ,  May,  Scpternber  and  October  for  the 
trowl;  and  though  a  large  bait  invites  him  mod, 
yet  a  leffer  takes  him  molt  furely. 

To  fnare  a  pike ;  when  you  perceive  him  rife,  and 
flaying  near  the  furface  of  the  water,  faden  about 
a  yard  and  a  half  of  drong  packthread  to  a  pole,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  a  running  noofe  of  fmall  wire,  foftly 
putting  it  over  his  head,  with  a  quick  jirk  throw  him 
to  land ;  this  is  oiten  done'  to  young  pikes ,  but  the 
older  are  more  wary  tho’  fometimes.  catched  by  this 
means,  efpecially  in  ponds,  as  alfo  when  they  come 
out  of  rivers  and  so  a  fronting  in  ditches  in  March , 
April  and  May . 

To  find  and  angle  fior  Pi' ARCH. 

Th g  pcarch  fpawns  the  beginning  of  March ,  and 
delight  in  a  good  dream  of  a  moderate  depth,  abid¬ 
ing  ufually  clofe  by  a  hollow  bank,  pebbly,  gravelly 
bottomed,  with  green  weeds  growing  in  it;  being 
commonly  a  river  fifh  :  he  bites  little  in  winter,  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  yet  in  fummer  all  day,  if 
the  weather  be  cool  and  cloudy,  and  the  water  diaken 
with  the  wind;  but  more  freely  from  feven  till  &n 
in  the  morning,  and  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till 
■fnc,  and  fometimes  till  fun-fet;  if  in  the  middle  of 
fimmer,  you  mud  look  to  him  when  he  is  (truck, 

for 
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for  he  is  a  very  ftrong  fifh  and  will  druggie  hard  and 
long;  they  generally  go  many  together;  and  if  there 
be  a  great  many  in  a  hole,  if  you  light  right  on 
them,  you  may  at  one  Handing  catch  the  greater 
part  if  you  give  them  time  to  bite :  but  if  you  are 
too  hafty  in  linking,  you  may  chance  to  mifs~  your 
aim ,  he  takes  aim  oil  all  manner  of  worms  ;  as  dew- 
worms,  red-worms,  meadow-worms,  cod-bait,  alfo 
the  rninow,  loach,  fmall  frogs,  wafps,  hornets,  and 

humble-bees.  X  .  , 

He  is  bed  taken  with  a  float,  refting  thebait  about 
fix  inches  from  the  ground,  and  fometimes  he  is 
taken  about  mid-water:  lome  ufe  a  ledger  bait  on 
the  ground,  but  the  fil'd  depth  has  ufually  the  belt 

fuccefs. 


To  angle  for  the  Carp,  &c. 

This  fifh  has  always  been  in  great  edeem,  making 
many  indudrious  to  find  ways  to  take  him.  He  de¬ 
lights  in  fandy  or  muddy  bottoms,  in  dill  deep  wa¬ 
ter  by  the  fides  of  a  pond  or  river,  though  in  a 
oood  pond  he  thrives  bed.  He  is  very  wary  and 
Sard  to  be  catched.  His  fird  fpawning  time  is  about 
May-day,  breeding  three  times  a  year,  and  wonder¬ 
fully  encreafes  if  he  likes  the  water  he  is  in;  he 
lives  lone,  though  mod  difagree  as  to  the  particular 
number  of  years;  and  indeed  I  fee  no  reafon  how 
they  diould  be  exaftly  known. 

He  bites  very  early  in  April,  May,  June ,  July ,  and 
Juwft,  and  fometimes  all  night  if  the  weather  be  hot 
and  ftar-light.  In  the  dill  deep  water,  if  you  angle 
in  the  day-time,  keep  out  of  fight  as  much  as  may 'be, 
therefore  provide  a  long  rod.  He  is  very  thong  and 
mud  play  when  (truck,  or  he’ll  carry  off  your  hook 

by  breaking  the  line  or  rod. 

Ufe  always  the  float  and  quill,  angle  for  him  tome- 

times  above  and  fometimes  below  mid-water,  as  the 

weather 
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weather  is,  though  in  mid-water  he  is  the  certain- 
lieft  taken,  efpecialiy  in  a  pond,  but  in  rivers  he  is 
very  fhy :  lay  aground-bait  for  him  with  ground 
malt. 

The  baits  you  life  on  your  hook  murt  be  gentle*, 
two  or  three  on  the  hook  ;  he  takes  likew  '  hr 
wafps,  fweet  partes,  marfh-wonns  flag  v  v  g'T 
tails,  dew-worms,  the  cod  bait-ar-.l  bread  ••  vn  boiled 
foft;  and  in  'funs  and  July,  in  the  h  ut  oi  the  day, 
he  thews  him T  1  r  ;  the. top  of  the  water,  and  often- 
ert  among  he  weeds,  when  you  may  take  him  with 
?.  well  fcoured  lob-worm,  angling  as  with  a  natural 
fly  ,  but  in  this  cafe  Keep  out  of  light  as  much  as  you 
pollibly  can. 


Objervations  on  the  Tench,  end  the  bejl  way  to  angle 

for  hi?n. 

J  . 

The  tench  fpawns  the  beginning  of  July ,  is  reck¬ 
oned  a  very  good  fifh,  much  coveted,  yet  delights  in 
muddy  or  foul  water,  and  among  weed;  the  ponds 
that  are  fuitable  for  carp  pleafe  him  better  than  the 
rivers,  and  in  pits  he  thrives  better  than  in  either, 
if  they  be  agreeable  to  time,  tho*  in  fume  pits  they 
will  not  (notwithrtanding  they  breed)  come  to  any 
bignefs ;  and  in  others  they  will  not  breed  at  all, 
but  they  will  thrive  wonderfully,  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion  :  this  1  believe  may  happen  where  the  rtorer  is 
not  fkilful  to  dirtingnifh  males  from  females,  blit  by 
an  unlucky  guefs  puts  in  all  of  one  fort.  Though 
he  covets  mud,  ye!  hi  tins  are  very  large  ;  and  to 
know  him  from  others,  there  are  two  little  barbs  at 
the  angles  or  corners  of  his  nv.uth;  his  feales  are 
fmail  and  fmooth,  and  about  ru:  ryes  arc  circles  of  a 
golden  -colour.  [  hey  Jbiie  beu  rom  day- light  to 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  U  m  four  in  the  afternoon 
till  fun- let;  but  in  the  h-  t  months,  if  the  weather 
be  not  tempertuous,  they  many  times  bite  all  night. 
•  G  'i*he 
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The  beft  feafon  is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the 

end  of  September . 

He  takes  the  cod-bait ,  marjh-worm ,  gentle,  flag-worm, 
or  red-vjorm  well  fcoured  ;  and  to  make  it  take  take 
better,  you  may  dip  your  bait  in  a  little  tar-water 
juft  before  you  ufe  it,  though  the  plain  bait  many 
times  pleafes  him  well,  f  or  want  of  the  former 
baits,  you  may  ufe  paftes  fweetened  with  honey. 

-  Angle -for  him  with  a  float  of  quill,  letting  the 
bait  into  the  water  two  foot,  fometimes  more  or  lefs, 
but  no  great  matter. 

The  Brea  Mb  haunt ,  and  how  to  angle  flor  hi?n. 

The  bream  fpawns  in  the  beginning  of  July,  is  a 
\  large  bony  fill),  is  found  in  rivers  and  ponds,  but  in 
the  latter,  if  convenient,  he  delights  mod :  he  is 
long  growing,  and  will  be  very  fat,  and  is  almoft  as 
great  a  breeder  as  the  carp. 

Breams  fwim  divers  together  in  a  gentle  ftream, 
loving  a  fandy,  or  clayifh  bottom,  and  the  deepeft  and 
broadeft  pan  of  the  water.  Your  beft  time  in  the 
feafon  is  to  angle  for  him  from  fun-rife  to  -eight 
o’clock,  in  a  moderate  ftream,  the  water  being  a  little 
ilimy  or  muddy,  efpecially  when  a  good  breeze  trou¬ 
bles  the  water,  and  in  windy  weather,  if  in  a  pond, 
he  generally  keeps  the  middle,  and  there  you  are 
moft  likely  to  find  him.  In  the  afternoon,  your 
time  is  from  three  or  four  till  fun-fet ;  blit  in  a  dark- 
ifh  windy  day  he  bites  at  any  time. 

He  is  angled  for  with  much  fuccefs  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April  till  Michaelmas ,  and  may  be  taken  at 
other  times,  except  the  very  cold  months. 

He  takes  as  baits,  flag-worms,  gentles,  graftioppers, 
their  legs  being  off,  red-worms,  gilt-tails  and  mea¬ 
dow-worms,  well  fcoured,  bobs  and  under  water-fties, 
efpecially  the  green  ones;  when  he  bites  he  runs  off 
with  the  bait  to  the  farther  ftiore,  or  as  far  that  wray 

as 
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as  he  can,  and  therefore  you  rnufi  give  him  play,  for 
though  he  feems  a  fifh  made  Arong  enough,  he  will 
not  much  Aniggle,  but  after  two  or  three  turns  he 
falls' on  one  fide  and  may  be  eafily  landed. 

Here  you  mud  angle  with  a  float,  fo  that  the  bait 
may  touch  the  ground;  you  may  make  a  ground 
bait  for  bream  -with  malt,  and  it  will  draw  them 
together. 

The  Barbel,  how  to  find  and  tale  him  hy  Angling. 

The  barbel  fpawns  in  April ,  fometimes  in  May,  is 
avery  Arong  filh,  and  takes  his  name  from  the  barbs 
that  hang  at  his  mouth,  is  curioufly  fhaped  with  fmali 
fcales.  In  the  hot  months  you  will  find  him  in  the 
fwift  Arong  Aream,  though  he  fhuns  the  currents,  and 
delights  fomewhat  more  out  of  the  rapidity,  under 
fhades  of  trees  and  weeds,  where  they  rout  in  the 
fands  like  a  hog,  and  fo  nefi;  fome  fuppofe  him  to 
eat  much  gravel  and  fapd,  but  I  rather  fancy  he  feeks 
for  infedls  or  other  food  that  heat  and  moiAure  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  bottom  of  Aiallows,  yet  fometimes  he  is 
found  in  the  deep  and  fwift  waters^  efpecially  at  weirs 
bridges  or  flood-gates,  where  hefhelters  among  piles, 
or  in  hollow  places,  holding  by  the  mofs  or  weeds, 
to  prevent  his  being  carried  away  by  the  Aream  ; 
when  winter  is  coming  on,  he  retires  to  the  Aili 
deep. 

His  beA  biting  time  is  early  in  the  morning,  that 
is,  from  the  fun-rifing  till  ten,  and  from  four  till  the 
fun  fets,  and  often  later,  and  this  principally  happens 
from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  latter  end  of  Augujl: 
you  muA  be  wary  in  taking  him,  for  he  is  very 
f Libtle,  and  Aruggles  long,  unlefs  well  managed  \  many 
are  found  together  frequently,  but  in  April  they  are 
little  worth,  for  then  is  the  fpawning  time. 
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As  for  the  baits  you  intend  to  take  him  with,  care 
tnuft  be  taken  that  they  are  very  fweet,  fuch  as  give 
him  not  diflafte;  angle  for  him  with  a  running-line, 
and  a  bullet  at  the  end.  He  takes  gentles,  not  over- 
fcoured,  dew-worms,  new  choefe,  pafle,  the  young 
brood  of  wafps  and  hornets  ;  and  fo  cunning  he  is* 
that  you  will  be  cheated  of  many  a  bait  in  angling  for 
him,  if  you  have  not  a  watchful  eye,  and  a  quick 
hand;  for  he  will  nibble  and  fuck  it  off,  and  ten  to 
one,  when  your  float  links,  and  you  attempt  to  ftrike, 
whether  he  has  the  hook  in  his  mouth,  yet  often,  if 
you  ffrike  the  contrary  way  his  head  lies,  you  may 
take  him  by  the  nofe,  and  give  him  play  till  tired,  or 
elfe,  if  he  be  any  thing  large,  unlefs  your  tackle  be 
very  ftrong,  part  of  it  goes  with  him.  He  is  not  an 
over  pleafant  fifh  to  eat  by  reafon  he  is  fi-mewhat  dry, 
and  very  full  of  bones.  Some  fay  he  is  eafy  of  co 
codtion,  his  eggs  and  fpawn  vomit  and  purge  vio¬ 
lently. 

The  Trout’s  haunts ;  the  heft  time  to  angle  for  him , 

and  his  baits. 

The  trout  fpawn s  in  Ottober.  His  ufual  haunts  are 
in  finall  purling  brooks  or  fwift  gliding  rivers,  not 
too  great.  Obferve  whether  their  bottoms  are  pebble, 
gravel  or  fmooth  ftones;  for  on  the  fides  of  thefe  he 
ufually  has  his  refidence,  though  he  is  often  found  in 
the  deep,  efpecially  a  large  one,  alfo  behind  banks, 
blocks,  ftones,  at  turnings  or  points,  where  the 
llream  much  beats  or  makes  a  kind  of  whirling;  he 
loves  coverture  and  fhade,  from  whence  he  may  moft 
eafily  feize  his  prey:  but  his  hold  or  hole  is  ufually 
in  deep  places;  he  is  feldom  found  among  weeds, 
rather  among  boughs  of  trees  that  hang  in  the  Water, 
or  fhady  bumes:  he  plies  in  fpring  at  the  tail  of  the 
flream,  but,  as  many  other  fifh  do,  about  the  middle 
of  May,  at  the  upper  end,  flaying  long  in  a  place,  if 
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his  hold  be  near  it.  In  the  hot  weather  he  leaves 
the  deep  and  goeth  into  the  lharp  ftreams  among 
gravel,  unlefs  by  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  weather 
drought  enfues,  and  then  the  ftill  deep  delights  him. 

This  trout  may  be  taken  by  dibbing,  or  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  dark,  cloudy  and  windy,,  you  may  take  him 
with  the  caft-fly.  He  is  in  feafon  from  March  until 
Michaelmas ,  but  chiefly  about  the  end  of  May,  w'hen 
he  is  in  the  belt  feafon;  his  body  is  adorned  with  rod 
fpots.  The  female  is  counted  better  than  the  male. 
They  much  affect  to  be  near  the  fource  or  fpring  of 
rivers,  and  where  they  run  on  lime  (tones,  there  the 
beft  of  trouts  are  found. 

Angle  for  him  at  the  ground  with  a  running  line* 
with  two  or  three  fmall  pellets  of  lead,  omitting  the 
float,  or  you  may  take  him  by  float  angling  at  the 
.ground,  if  you  are  dextrous  at  angling  with  a  Angle 
hair,  two  links  from  your  hook;  he  is  much  fooner 
taken  than  with  two  or  three  hairs,  though  you  mull 
be  cautious  he  break  not  the  line;  and  this  is  better 
done  at  the  bottom  than  top  becaufe  there  he  has  not 
fo  much  force  to  fhoot  and  fpring,  as  on  the  top,  and 
a  Angle  hair  next  the  hook,  if  well  chofen  and 
ftrong,  will  take  one  of  thirteen  inches,  if  there  be 
water  room  free  from  wood  and  weeds. 

He  bites  beft  in  a  water  that  after  aflood  is  clear¬ 
ing  or  rifmg,  fomewhat  troubled,  cloudy  and  windy 
weather  ;  early  in  the  morning  is  the  beft  time  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  Augujl*  from  fun- 
riftng  till  near  eleven,  and  from  two  till  fun-fet;  but 
at  nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon  are 
the  beft  times,  at  the  ground  or  fly,  as  the  water  is 
moft  agreeable,  in  March ,  the  beginning  of  April*. 
September ,  and  till  the  13th  of  October*,  and  then  you 
mult  ceafe  angling  for  the  trout*  to  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary'.  after  a  (hower  has  fallen  in  the.  evening,  you 
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■will  find  him  rife  at  a  gnat.  In  warm  weather  you 
may  clib  for  him  with  the  minow  or  loach. 

The  Eel,  the  haunt ,  halt  and  taking  them ,  &c. 

His  haunts,  in  the  day  time,  are  ufually  under  the 
covert  of  tree  roots,  brufh-wood,  planks  or  piles, 
about  flood-gates,  weirs  or  mill  dams,  in  hollow 
holes  in  banks;  they  moftly  delight  in  foul  ftill  water, 
or  at  lead:  fuch  as  runs  very  flow  with  oufy  fand,  or 
muddy  bottoms,  in  pits,  ponds  and  meers. 

Bait  for  him  with  a  young  lamprey,  dew-worms, 
fcoured  earth-worms,  and  very  fmall  filh,  their  fins 
cut  off,  guts  of  chickens  or  other  fowl,  cut  in  fmall 
lengths  lean  beef,  the  brood  of  wafps ;  the  four  firft 
take  them  day  or  night,  but  mofl:  of  the  red;  are  proper 
for  night-hooks. 

Take  him  in  the  day  by  a  ledger-bait,  by  fnigling, 
bobing,  brogling:  as  ior  brogling  and  fnigling  the 
bed:  method  I  have  known  is  this;  get  a  long  and 
flrong  line,  your  hook  of  a  fmall  compafs  baited  with 
fcoured  red-worm  or  dew-worms,  having  one  end  of 
your  line  in  your  hand,  place  very  eafily  the  upper 
end  of  your  hook  in  the  cleft  of  a  hazel  rod  of  a 
convenient  length  fothat  it  may  dip  out  as  you  pleafe, 
and  where  you  fancy  the  eel  to  be,  let  the  bait  leifurely 
fink,  and  fuppofing  it  fwallowed  by  giving  time, 
leifurely  draw  him  up  by  a  little  and  a  little,  eafy  lying 
double,  with  the  flrength  of  the  tail,  your  line  is 
endangered.  This  you  muft  practice  in  hot  weather, 
the  waters  being  low. 

As  for  bobing,  taking  large  earth  worms  out  of 
good  mould,  fcour  them  well  in  mofs,  and  run  a 
itrong  thread  with  a  needle  through  them  end-ways, 
as  many  as  will  lightly  wrap  a  dozen  times  round 
your  hand,  make  them  into  links,  and  fallen  them 
to  a  ftrong  packthread  or  whipcord,  twTo  yards  long 
or  more;  make  a  knot  about  fix  or  eight  inches 
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from  the  worms,  put  about  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  plummet,  made  pyramidically  on  the  cord,  by  the 
means  of  a  hollownefs  or  hole  bored  through  it,  let 
it  link  to  the  knot,  and  fix  the  cord  to  a  manageable 
pole.  Angle  with  this  in  muddy  or  cloudy  water,  in 
the  fides  of  the  dreams  or  deeps  ;  when  the  eel  or  eels 
tug,  let  them  be  well  fattened  by  the  teeth,  before 
you  draw  them  up,  then  do  it  gently,  ’till  on  the  top, 
and  then  hoift  them  quickly  to  land:  many  by  this 
way  have  been  taken  at  a  time. 

Some,  near  eels  haunts,  fink  a  bottle  of  hay  loofely 
bound,  ftuft  with  fowls  guts  and  liver,  cut  in  long 
fhreds  over  night,  and  coming  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  draw  it  up  hattily  by  the  rope  fattened  to  the 
band,  and  you’ll  find  large  eels  bedded  in  it  for  the  fake 
of  the  prey.  This  may  be  done  with  a  bundle  of  the 
brutti-wood,  out  of  which,  upon  pulling  up,  they 
cannot  fo  eafily  get. 

To  angle ,  &c.  for  the  Grayling  or  Umber. 

Though  this  fifh  has  two  names  given  it,  the  for¬ 
mer  for  the  letter  fort,  and  the  latter  for  the  greater, 
yet  both  are  the  fame  fpecies. 

Their  haunts  are  in  marley  clay,  clear  water  and 
fwift  ftreams,  the  large  is  accounted  eiglrteen  inches, 
being  in  feafon  all  the  year,  but  their  prime  is  in 
December ,  when  his  gills  and  head  are  blackilh,  and 
his  belly  a  dark  grey  fludded  with  black  fpots.  He 
will  bite  freely,  but  is  very  tender  mouthed,  therefore 
be  careful  he  break  not  his  hold,  though  he  will  not 
druggie  much,  as  being  very  faint  when  he  is  hooked. 
Angle  for  him  in  or  near  the  middle  of  the  water, 
for  he  is  always  more  apt  to  rife  than  defeend, 
wherefore  he  is  chiefly  taken  by  a  ground-bait,  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  running  line;  ufe  for  him  a  float  of  cork, 
it  you  particularly  angle  for  him,  but  for  a  grayling  or 
trout  the  ruling  line  is  bed. 
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As  for  baits,  he  takes  brandlings,  gilt-tails,  mea¬ 
dow-worms,  tag-tails,  the  bark-worm,  flag-worm, 
cod-bait,  natural  or  artificial  flies,  particularly  the 
camblet-fly  and  a  fly  made  of  purple  wool,  and  one 
made  of  tawny  camblet  hair,  alfo  the  earth  bob  and 
clap-bait. 


The  Pope  or  Ruff,  his  haunt  s,  how  to  angle  for  him 9 

with  -proper  halts ,  See. 


*1  he  pope  or  ?uff\s  one,  in  fhape,  nature  and  dif- 
pofition,  like  the  pearch ,  though  in  bignefs  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  large  gudgeon ,  but  of  a  more  pleafing  tafte; 
he  bites  eagerly,  and  many  of  them  are  ufually  to¬ 
gether,  where  the  water  runs  flowly  and  is  deep;  in 
fandy  places,  fifty  of  them  have  been  taken  at  a 
{landing.  You  may  bait  for  him  with  the  fmall  red- 
worm,  gilt-tail,  meadow-worm  and  other  baits  pro¬ 
per  for  the  pearch,  he  biting  at  the  fame  time  the 
pearch  does;  you  may  ground  bait  with  new  turned 
up  earth  of  a  fallow,  alfo  with  a  clear  fand,  you  may 
take  him  with  a  fingle  hair,  the  link  next  the  hook; 
the  body  of  it  is  rough,  and  hath  prickly  and  fharp 
fins;  it  has  its  feafons  and  nature,  like  the  pearch,  and 
is  a  very  wholefome  fill),  eating  fhort  and  tender. 

There  are  abundance  of  them  to  be  killed  in 
Mouljcy  river  in  Surry. 

Seme  particular  Obfervations  0/2  Gudgeon  angling. 


The  gudgeon,  though  not  over  large,  is  approved 
among  other  fifh,  as  a  dainty,  being  .very  wholefome 
food.  This  bill  fpawns  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year, 
he  delights  in  fharp  ftreams,  with  gravelly  or  fandy 
bottoms,  and  fhews  the  young  angler  extraordinary 
good  fport,  who  not  being  well  (killed  in  chufing,  or 
not  well  knowing  how  to  come  by  other  baits,  may 
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tnke  him  with  a  (mail  red  worm  on  the  ground,  or 
very  near  it,  and  feldom  by  reafon  of  the  toughnefs 
of  his  mouth,  he  is  loft  when  ftriick.  In  the  heat 
of  fummer  they  make  to  the  (hallows  in  rivers,  but 
when  the  weeds  in  autumn  grow  of  a  bad  tafte,  or 
rot,  and  cold  weather  comes  on,  _  then  they  get  to¬ 
gether  in  deep  places;  and  here  it  is  propereft  to  fifti 
for  them  at  the  ground,  or  a  little  above  it,  if  you 
fifh  with  a  float ;  it  may  be  done  with  a  running 
line  on  the  ground,  without  a  float :  as  for  particular 
baits,  I  have  already  difcourfed  of  them,  and  among 
others,  thofe  relating  to  th q  gudgeon. 

The  Bleak  or  Bley,  io  angle  for  him ,  &c. 

This  fifh  makes  fport,  tho*  not  much  valued,  not 
being  very  wholefome;  it  is  many  times  deftroyed  by 
a  worm  that  breeds  in  his  ftomach  ;  in  hot  weather 
he  bites  eagerly,  and  you  may  fifh  for  him  with  feve- 
ral  hooks  on  one  line,  and  if  you  catch  three  or  four 
together  on  the  feveral  hooks,  do  not  fear  the  break¬ 
ing  of  your  line,  tying  them  about  half  a  foot  one 
above  the  other;  he  is  eafily  taken  with  gentles, 
fmall  red-worms,  and  any  fmall  flies  at  top  water, 
by  dibbing  or  whipping  them. 

Angle  at  middle  water,  or  at  the  top,  for  he  is 
ufually  in  motion:  there  is  another  fort  of  thefe- 
called  the  blackfea ,  better  and  wholefomer  than  this, 
called  by  fome  the  feu  cameliont  becaufe  in  the 
winter  he  feems  often  to  change  his  colour.  lie  is 
as  good  as  any  carp. 

The  CnuB*sr  Cheven,  his  haunts ,  and  to  angle  for  him 

The  chub  fpawns  in  March ,  is  large  tho’  timorous; 
is  found  in  large  rivers,  having  fand  or  clayey  bot¬ 
toms,  delights  much  in  ftreams  fhaded  with  trees, 
as  aifo  in  holes  where  many  of  them  confort  toge- 
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ther:  he  is  in  feafon  from  the  middle  of  May  ’till 
after  Chriftmas\  you  may  take  him  dibbing  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  but  in  the  hot  months  he  keeps 
mid- water;  in  the  cold  weather  angle  at  the  bottom 
with  the  ledgerTbait. 

He  bites  from  fun-rifing  till  eight,  and  from  three 
fill  fun-fet;  the  large  one,  when  {truck,  is  foonelt 
tired;  the  lefs  will  ltruggle  longer,  and  in  fun-fhiny 
weather  they  bite,  in  winter  the  middle  of  the  day. 

He  fcarceiy  refufes  any  bait,  if  not  too  large;  as 
lampreys  pride,  the  eel’s  brood,  dew-worms  fcoured 
in  mots  and  gravel,  clap-baits,  fmall  nails,  white 
and  black  cheeie  pafte,  the  marrow  of  an  ox  or  cow’s 
back,  a  beetle  with  the  legs  off,  and  all  forts  of  baits 
bred  on  trees>  •  plants  and  herbs,  cod  baits,  broods 
of  wafps,  hornets  and  humble  bees,  the  fat  of  rufiy 
bacon,  dors,  gralhoppers,  alfo  a  fly,  and  a  cod-bait, 
and  an  oak-worm  on  the  hook  together,  infallible 
takes  him  in  the  hot  months.  ^ 

When  he  is  taken,  he  muft  be  eaten  the  fame  day, 
elfe  will  not  be  fo  good ;  molt  efteem  his  head  the 
bed  part. 

Dace  or  Dare  and  Roach,  their  haunts ,  hails. 

See.  and  hoiv  to  angle  for  them . 

As  thefe  delight  in  ponds  or  rivers  with  gravelly 
bottoms  or  fand,  fo  they  love  deep  clear  waters,  (haded 
with  trees,  either  in  rivers  or  ellewhere ;  the  dace 
fpawn  about  the  middle  of  March ,  and  are  in  feafon 
three  weeks  after.  The  flefh  is  foft,  and  fweet  in  tafte. 

You  mud  angle  for  the  dace  within  two  inches  of 
the  bottom,  and  fometimes  the  bait  may  touch  it  if  / 
it  is  worms,  but  if  with  dies,  at  the  top  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  or  within  an  inch. 

The  roach  fpawns  about  the  middle  of  May.  and  . 
is  fo  healthful,  that  his  foundnefs  has  created  acorn- 
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mon  faying,  though  it  often' caufes  fome  to  tel!  lies. 
The  beft  roach ,  by  reafon  of  the  abundance  of  foil, 
are  found  in  the  Thames  near  London ;  angle  for  him 
about  two  feet  in  the  water:  in  temperate  weather, 
they  bite  all  day  long.  The  float  angle  takes  them  beft. 

Their  baits  are  numerous  as  their  fry,  viz.  worms 
bred  on  trees,  plants,  or  herbs,  gentles,  cod-baits, 
grafhoppers  with  the  legs  off,  flies  artificial  or  natu¬ 
ral,  particularly  the  ant-fly,  meadow-worms  fcour’d, 
bread-corn  boiled.  The  roach  in  ponds  is  chiefly- 
found  under  the  water-docks,  if  there  be  any,  and 
indeed  few  fmall  come  amifs  to  them. 


The  Flounder  or  Flook’s  haunts ,  baits,  and  angling.  < 

It  is  properly  a  falt-water  fifh,  and  is  no  where 
but  in  rivers  that  have  communication  with  the  fea ; 
lie  is  brought  up  by  the  tide,  and  loflng  himfelf  into 
frefli  ftreams,  he  after  fome  times  minds  not  his  way 
back  again.  He  loves  gentle  ftreams,  gravelly  and 
fandy  bottoms,  is  very  fhy,  and  not  eafiiy  taken:  he 
bites  all  the  day  in  May,  June,  July ,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Augujl ,  tho’  he  will  nibble  much  about 
the  hook,  and  fuck  off  the  bait,  if  you  be  not  wary 
to  keep  it  in  motion,  which  hinders  him  from  feeing 
the  hook,  if  he  does,  away  he  flies  from  it,  fome- 
times  in  the  fhallow.  Fie  takes  fcour’d  meadow  or 
marfh-wrorms,  earth-worms,  gentles,  the  brood  of 
wafps,  gilt-tails  and  brandlings.  He  is  to  be  angled  for 
with  the  float,  and  your  bait  muff  touch  the  ground. 
He  is  of  good  nourilhment,  ffrengthens  the  ftomach, 
caufes  appetite,  and  helps  the  fpleen. 

To  take  the  Smelt  with  an  angle. 


As  this  fifh  generally  lies  at  the  tail  of  (hips,  or  in 
brooks,  fo  you  flfh  for  him  at  half  tide,  with  a  gentle. 
The  firff  you  catch  cut  in  fmall  pieces  about  the  big- 
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nefs  of  a  gentle,  bait  your  hook  with  them,  and 
you’ll  find  fport  to  admiration. 

The  Miisrow  or  Pearch,  Loach  and  Bull-head 
^  Millers-thumb,  Lampreys. 

As  they  are  rather  baits  for  other  fifh  than  valu¬ 
able  in  themfelves,  fo  the  fird  is  taken  with  fmall 
worms,  brandling,  and  gilt-tails;  the  two  latter 
with  gilt-tails,  meadow-worms  at  the  ground.  Lam - 
preys  are  taken  as  the  cel ,  being  much  of  that  nature, 
therefore  1  avoid  enlarging  thereon.  . 

Minoivs  feed  by  licking  one  another;  the  loach  is 
good  for  women  with  child,  and  are  all  very  nou¬ 
rishing.  -  '  . 

Objervations  ony  and  rules  for ,  natural  fly -angling. 

It  is  a  nice  point  in  angling,  requiring  a  quick  or 
jflharp  eye,  and  wary  hand;  it  is  termed  by  artids, 
dibbling,  diping ,  or  dapeing,  and  is  performed  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  or  at  mod  fometimes  not  letting 
the  bait  fink  above  two  or  three  inches  under,  nor 
that,  unlefs  the  oak-fly  for  the  chub  or  trout  has  joined 
to  it  a  clap -bait  or  cod  bait. 

'I  his  mult  ever  be  done  in  clear  water,  without 
lead  or  float,  in  the  evening  of  a  hot  day,  but  in  a 
hot  calm  day  is  bed,  and  the  dill  deep  is  to  be  prefer- 
ed  before  the  dream;  though  on  the  fide  of  a  dream 
when  the  water  is  clearing  after  great  rains  or  floods, 
is  very  proper;  and  all  houis  you  may  dib  with  the 
green  dr  ate -fly,  but  if  you  needs  mud  do  it  in  the 
dream,  ufe  the  flone-fly ,  which  is  proper  early  or 
late :  if  it  be  windy  in  the  evening,  take  the  artificial 
flone-fly,  for  then  in  the  dream  the  fidi  rife  bed,  and 
aie  the  fooned  taken;  and  if  you  pull  off  the 
wings,  you  may  angle  in  the  wfater  with  it;  it. 
will  alfo  take  very  much  in  a  dream  near  the  hot 
tom but  you  rnuft  take  care  to  keep  out  of  fight  as 
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much  as  pofTible,  and  keep  your  fly  in  motion,  that 
it  may  appear  to  the  filh.  to  be  alive. 

In  dibbing  for  dace,  roach ,  or  chub ,  let  not  your 
motion  be  fwift,  if  you  can  perceive  any  of  them 
coming  towards  it,  but  make  two  or  three  fhort  re¬ 
moves,  as  if  they  were  at  reft,  or  the  fly  was  fwimming 
or  playing,  then  let  it  gently  glide  with  the  ftream,  if 
poflible  toward  the  fifh,  but  if  it  be  flow  or  ftanding 
water,  you  muft  keep  it  moving  with  your  hand,  not 
juft  upon  him,  but  fldeways  and  ilopeing  by  him,  left; 
it  fhould  efcape  him,  it  will  make- him  mind  it  the 
more  ;  for  only  the  trout,  if  it  be  moved  fwiftly,  will, 
if  any,  certainly  follow  it. 

In  a  calm,  dibbing  is  not  fo  fafe  as  when  a  pretty 
good  gale  ftirs  the  water,  for  then  neither  you  nor  the 
deceit  put  on  the  fifh  by  an  artificial  fly  is  lo  eaflly  dif- 
covered,  and  then  few  natural  flies  at  liberty  can  lie 
on  the  water,  but  for  want  of  choice  they  will  fnap  at 
the  firft  that  comes  in  their  way,  biting  more  eagerly 
through  hunger.  If  they  will  not  rife  at  the  top,  try 
them  a  little  lower,  for  fome  will  be  fooner  taken,  as 
the  roach  particularly,  by  dibbing  under  water  than  at 
the  top.  Roach ,  dace ,  and  chub ,  will  fometimes  be 
pleafed  with  an  artificial  fly,  efpecially  if  an  earth-bob, 
cod-bait,  earth-w’orm,  or  gentle,  be  put  on  the  point 
of  a  hook,  or  an  oak-worm  is  very  pleaftng  on  the 
top,  or  under  the  water. 

At  dibbing  and  trailing,  trout  and  falmon-fmelts  will 
take  an  artificial  fly  well,  particularly  the Jione-jiy  and 
green-drake ,  early  or  late  in  the  evening.  If  you 
filh  for  falmon-jmelt ,  roach ,  chub ,  or  dace ,  with  the 
dub-fly,  put  on  a  gentle,  wafp,  cod-bait,  or  clap- 
bait,  let  it  ftand  well  on  the  point  of  your  hook  \ 
when  the  wind  furls  the  waters,  and  few  flies  appear 
on  or  over  it,  is  the  beft  time  to  angle  with  the 
fly,  either  natural  or  artificial,  for,  having  no  variety 
or  choice,  they  will  quickly  take  your  bait.  If  it  be 
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a  fun  fhlny  day  get  under  the  fhade  of  trees  if  you 
can,  that  neither  your  lhadow  nor  that  of  your  rod 
may  appear,  and  fo  fright  them  away.  If  you  find 
the  fifh  rife  not  towards  the  top,  fink  your  fly  by 
degrees,  and  try  even  to  middle- w£ter,  for  before 
thefe  fort  of  flies  are  naturally  in  feafon,  the  fifh  very 
rarely  rife  at  them  ;  wherefore,  to  know  this,  that 
you  miflake  not  in  your  baiting,  obferve  what  flies 
are  on  the  water,  or  flying  near  over  it,  or  are  on 
the  bullies  or  trees  near  ponds  or  rivers,  and  that  fly 
which  fwarms  there  moft  is  chief  in  feafon,  and  is  to 
be  ufed  either  natural,  or  to  be  imitated  by  art.  Some 
open  the  firfl:  fifh  they  take,  and  look  into  its  ftomach 
to  fee  what  indigefted  food  there  remains,  and  from 
thence  do  take  their  meafures,  though  uncertain  •,  for 
either  it  muff  be  partly  con'fumed,  or  fo  difcoloured, 
that  it  cannot  well  be  known  ; .  befides,  fifh  for  ex-* 
treme  hunger  take  in  fuch  food  at  one  time  as  at 
another  they  altogether  diflike. 


A rtificial  Fly-  angling. 

Artificial  dub-fly,  or  caft-fly  angling,  is  fomewhat 
more  difficult,  and  rpquireth  more  cunning  than  the 
former,  being  more  readily  learned  by  feeing  it  done, 
than  by  printed  dire&ions  :  however,  I  doubt  not  but 
to  give  a  fatisfa£lory  account  of  it  to  the  angler. 

The  firfl;  thing  to  be  materially  confidered  is,  to 
know  and  chufe  the  proper  colours  of  flies  in  feafon 
when  you  angle,  and  thefe  mufl  be  proportioned  to 
the  places  you  fifh  in  ;  for  there  are  different  haunts 
of  flies,  and  are  found  much  earlier  in  fome  places 
than  in  others,  as  the  feafon  proves  hot  or  cold  ;  a 
warm  fpring  brings  them  early,  but  the  contrary , 
later,  fometimes  by  a  month,  and  always  fooner  in 
high  grounds  than  in  thofe  that  are  low,  marfhy,  or 
boggy. 

The 
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The  fly  required  being  got,  your  next  bufmefs  is 
to  make  one  in  colour,  lhape,  proportion  of  body  and 
wings  as  like  it  as  poffible,  always  having  the  natural 
one  as  a  pattern ;  and  to  do  this,  you  mud  have  in 
readinefs  bear’s  hair  of  divers  colours,  camel’s  hair 
fad,  light  and  of  a  middle  indifferent  colour,  badger’s 
hair,  fpaniel’s  hair,  fheep’s  wool,  hog’s  hair,  hog- 
down,  as  is  comb’d  from  the  roots  and  bridles  of  a 
hog,  camblets  and  mohairs  of  divers  colours,  cow’s 
hair,  abortive  calves  and  colts  hair,  furs  of  fquirrels 
tails,  the  tails  of  black  cats,  yellow  and  dun  cats,  of 
hare’s  neck,  the  fern-colour’d  ferret’s  fur,  martin’s 
yellow  fur,  filmer’s-fur,  tails  of  white  weafels,  moles, 
black  rabbits,  down  of  a  fox’s  cub,  alb  colour  at  the 
roots  of  fox,  for  that  comes  off  the  otter  and  otter- 
cub,  blackifh  and  brown  badger’s  hair  that  has  been 
in  a  fkinner’s  lime-pit;  hackels  of  feathers  about  a 
cock  or  capon’s  neck,  and  fuch  as  hang  loofely  down 
each  fide  the  tail,  of  various  colours,  particularly  to 
make  the  palmer-fly  or  infe£t  called  the  wood-bed; 
you  mnft  have  feathers  of  all  forts  of  fowl,  and  thofe 
coloured  ones  required  that  you  cannot  get  natural, 
you  may  dye. 

You  mud  likewife  have  caddows  or  blankets,  from 
which  are  got  dubbings,  or  foft  cufhions  made  of 
fkins  of  abortive  calves  and  colts,  like  filver  wire, 
gold  twid,  white  and  yellow  bees-wax.  for  ground¬ 
work,  or  to  frame  the  bodies  and  heads  on,  as  the 
nature  of  the  dy  more  or  lefs  requires  it,  and  a  neat 
pair  of  fharp  pointed  fciffars,  to  trim  and  fhape  the 
work  with. 

Hew  to  make  the  Dub-fly. 

Wet  your  materials  to  know  how  they  will  hold 
colour ;  for  tho’  dry,  they  may  appear  of  the  right 
colour,  but  may  alter  being  wetted,  and  confequent- 
ly  be  too  light  or  too  dark,  This  done,  take  the 
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hook  in  your  left  hand,  betwixt  your  fore-finger  and 
thumb,  the  (hanks  back  upwards,  and  ftrong  filk  of 
that  colour  the  fly  requires,  wax  it  with  wax  of  the 
the  fame  colour,  then  draw  it  to  the  head  of  the 
ihank  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  whip  it 
about  the  bare  hook  two  or  three  times;  draw  your 
line  between  your  thumb  and  finger,  holding  the 
hook  fo  faft,  that  it  may  only  have  a  fpace  to  pais  by  ; 
fo  joining  the  hook  and  line,  but  on  the  wings, 
fafhion  the  body  and  head,  by  twifting  the  dubbing 
on  your  waxed  filk,  and  lapping  it  on,  then  work 
it  by  degrees  towards  the  head,  and  part  the  wings  of 
an  even  length,  or  the  fly  will  not  fwim  upright: 
then  turn  it  into  a  proper  fliape,  by  nipping  off  the 
fuperfluous  dubbing  from  the  filk,  lo  fallen  and  ac¬ 
coutre  the  fly.  It  would  be  convenient  to  fee  one 
done  by  an  experienced  angler,  and  then  thefe  di¬ 
rections  will  be  eafy  to  you. 

DlreSfions  relating  to  ,hub-fliey  and  angling  with  then. 

1.  When  you  proportion  your  dub-fly ,  confider 
the  largenefs  or  fmallnefs  of  the  fifh  you  intend  it  for> 
and  be  fure  the  belly  of  it  is  the  exaCt  colour,  be- 
caufe  that  is  molt  obvious. 

2.  Let  the  tail  of  the  fly  be  only  to  the  bend  of 
the  hook,  and  not  come  unto  the  bent  of  it. 

3.  If  the  trout  at  the  top  of  the  water  refufe  it, 
the  day  is  not  proper  for  it,  or  the  fly  is  either  out 
of  feafon  or  ill-made. 

When  you  angle  with  the  dub-flyx  it  muft  be  in 
fuch  a  river  or  water  as  is  clear,  after  rain,  or  in  a 
river  a  little  difcoloured  with  mofs  or  bogs,  in  moor- 
ifh  places,  or  elfe  in  a  cloudy  or  gloomy  day,  when 
the  water  is  ftirred  by  gentle  gales;  or  if  the'  winds 
be  pretty  high,  they  will  rife  in  the  plain  deep ;  but 
in  little  wind,  the  bell  is  to  angle  in  the  ftream. 


Keep  your  fly  in  continual  motion  in  all  weathers, 
to  prevent  the  fifh  from  difcerning  the  fraud  ;  in  clear 
and  low  water,  let  the  body  of  the  fly  be  the  fmaller, 
and  the  wings  very  {lender.  In  dark  weather  and  thick 
water,  let  the  fly  be  of  a  dark  colour,  but  it  muft 
be  pretty  large  body  and  wings,  the  better  to  be 
difcovered  :  in  a  clear  day,  a  light  coloured  fly  is 
preferable. 

A  rod  for  the  dub-fly  fhould  be  five  yards  at  leaft, 
and  the  line  about  feven,  or  fomewhat  more,  if  the 
water  be  free  from  incumbrance  of  weeds,  &c.  and 
to  adapt  your  fly  to  the  colour  of  the  water  more 
properly,  have  three  of  a  fort,  the  one  light,  the 
next  a  degree  darker,  and  the  third  the  true  colour  \ 
of  the  natural  fly. 

In  carting,  obferve  todo  it  always  before  you,  that 
it  may  fall  on  the  water,  and  no  part  of  the  line  daih 
to  fcare  away  the  fifh  :  and  do  it  if  you  can  without 
making  any  circle  in  the  water,  but  if  the  wind  be 
high,  fome  part  muft  be  in  the  water,  to  keep  the  fly 
from  being  blown  out.  Take  your  (landing  fo,  if 
poflible,  that  the  fun  may  be  in  your  face,  and  wind 
to  your  back. 

In  flill  or  flow  water,  cart  your  fly  almort  acrofs  the 
river  or  pond,  and  draw  it  towards  you  gently  a  little 
v/ay,  that  you  break  not  the  water,  or  put  it  in  trouble, 
and  let  it  bear  with  the  current, if  there  be  any,  filhing 
dow  nwards  and  not  upwards  of  the  river.  Thus 
having,  as  I  hope,  given  plain  inftrudlions  in  thefe 
matters,  to  be  underftood  by  eafy  capacities,  1  pro¬ 
ceed  to  deferibe  artificial  flies,  for  the  proper  month 
of  angling  with  them. 

Artificial  Flies,  proper  in  the  month  of  the  fifhing  fea- 
fon,  and  how  to  make  them . 

In  Fehruaryy  the  palmer-fly,  or  plain  hackle,  muft 
have  a  rough,  black  body,  which  may  be  done  with 

black 
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black  fpaniel’s  hair,  or  the  whirl  of  an  oftrich  feather> 
and  the  red  hackle  of  a  capon  all  over. 

The  prince  dun,  that  may  be  dubbed  of  the  down 
of  a  fox  cub,  with  Jlafh-colouredTilk,  the  wings  of  a 
Hare’s  feather;  this  mu  ft  be  made  little. 

The  little  red,  brown  dub,  with  the  foft  hair  of 
the  black  fpot  Of  a  hog’s  ear,  the  wings  of  mallards 
feathers,  near  the  white,  wrap  it  on  with  red  (ilk. 

March.  The  green  tail  may  be  made  of  the  brown 
hair  ofa  fpaniel,  taken  from  the  outfide  of  the  ear, 
and  a  little  from  the  extremb  of  the  tail. 

Morifti  brown  may  be  dubbed  with  black  fheep’s 
•wool,  red  filk,  and  the  wings  made  of  a  partridge’s 
wing-feather. 

Thorn-tree  fly  dub,  of  a  very  good  black,  mix  a 
little  IJabella  colour’d  mohair ,  with  it  make  a  little 
body,  and  the  wings  of  a  mallard's  brighteft  fea¬ 
thers. 

The  early  bright  brown  make  of  the  hair  of  a  brown 
fpaniel,  that  of  the  flank  of  a  red  cow,  and  wing  it 
with  the  grey  feather  of  a  wild  duck. 

JpriL  The  violeit  fly,  which  takes  excellently 
from  the  flxth  to  the  tenth,  made  of  bear’s  hair  a 
light  dun,  mix’d  with  violet  ftuff,  wing  it  with  the 
greafy  feather  of  a  mallard.  I  he  hor£e-flefh  fly, 
which  laft  all  this  month,  dub  with  pink  colours, 
blue  mohair  and  tammy ,  let  the  head  be  a  dark  brown 
and  the  wings  of  a  light  colour. 

'The  fmall  bright  brown  is  very  well  taken  in  a 
clear  day  and  water,  make  it  of  fpaniel’s  fur  with  a 
light  grey  wing. 

May.  The  green  drake,  an  excellent  killer,  dub 
on  a  large  hook  with  camel’s  hair,  bright  bear’s  hair, 
foft  down  comb’d  from  the  briftles  of  a  hog,  mix  yel¬ 
low  camblet ;  let  the  body  be  long,  and  rib  it  with 

green  filk  mixt  with  yellow;  let  the  whilks  cf  his 
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tail  be  the  long  hair  cf  fables ,  his  wings  the  light 
grey  feather  of  a  mallard  dyed  yellow. 

The  [tone-fly  dub,  with  dun  bear’s  hair,  mix  it 
with  a  little  brown  and  yellow  camblet,  that  the  may 
be  yellower  on  the  belly  and  tail  than  any  other  part, 
to  be  the  better  liked  by  the  fiih,  who  moldy  eye 
the  belly  of  baits ;  and  to  adorn  it  the  more,  place 
two  or  three  hairs  of  the  beard  of  a  black  cat  on  the 
top  of  the  hook,  in  the  whipping  or  arming,  and  in 
warping  on  your  dubbing,  {taring  one  from  another 
fomething  upright ;  rib  her  with  yellow  fdk;  make 
the  wings  long  and  large,  of  the  dark  grey  leather 
of  a  mallard ,  or  other  fuch  like  feather. 

The  grey  drake  comes  in  when  the  great  ones^  go 
cut,  much  of  fhape  with  it,  but  in  colour  diiters, 
and  mult  be  made  of  a  paler  and  more  blueifh  yellow 
and  green,  his  ribs  quite  down  his  body  muft  be  of 
black,  with  black  fhining  wings  very  thin,  and  may 
be  made  of  the  grey  feathers  of  a  mallard ,  the  down 
under  hogs  bridles,  and  the  black  hair  of  a  fpaniel, 
and  the  whifks  of  his  tail,  or  the  beard  of  a  black 
cat. 

June.  The  ant-fly  is  dubbed  with  brown  and  red 
camblet,  the  wing  of  the  feathers  of  a  light  grey 
pidgeon. 

The  purple-fly,  with  purple  wool  mix’d  with 
light  brown  bear’s  hair,  the  wings  of  a  flare’s  fea¬ 
ther,  dub  it  with  purple  fdk. 

The  brown  hackle  made  of  the  lighted:  brown  hair 
of  a  fomewhat  grown  colt,  with  a  red  hackle  or 
cock’s  neck-feather  over  it,  wrap’d  with  hair-colour 
or  ajh  coloured Ji/k . 

July.  Orange  fly,  dub  this  with  orange  colour’d 
cruel  or  wool,  and  the  feather  of  a  blackbird’s  wing. 

1  he  wafp-fly.  Do  this  with  brown  dubbing,  or 
elfe  with  the  hair  of  a  black  cat’s  tail ;  rib  it  with  yel¬ 
low 
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low  filk,  and  make  the  wings  of  the  grey  feather  of 
a  mallcud  s  wing. 

The  blue  dun  mult  be  made  with  the  down  of  a 
water  moufe,  and  the  bluifh  down  found  on  an  old 
fox;  mix  them  well  together,  and  dub  with  fad  afh- 
colour’d  filk;  the  feather  of  a  flare’s  quill  will  iur- 
nilh  you  w’ith  wings. 

Auguji .  The  late  ant-fly  may  be  dubbed  of  the 
hair  of  a  cow  that  is  of  a  blackifh  brown,  and  for 
the  tagging  of  the  tail’s  wrap  in  fome  red,  and  make 
the  wing  of  a  dark  feather ,  this  fly  takes  admira^ 
bly. 

The  fern-  fly  mull  properly  be  dubbed  with  the 
wool  taken  from  a  hare’s  neck,  of  the  colour  of  fern,, 
when  dry,  make  the  wings  of  the  darkifh  grey  fea¬ 
ther  of  a  mallard . 

The  hearth-fly,  dub  of  the  wool  of  an  aged 
black  ewe,  with  fome  grey  hair  to  accommodate  the 
body  and  head,  dub  with  black  filk,  and  take  the 
light  feather  of  a  flare  for  the  wings. 

September .  The  little  blue  dun  made  of  the  fur  of 
a  water-moufe,  dub  it  with  fad  afh  colour’d  filk,  and 
wing  it  with  the  feather  of  a  blue  pidgeon. 

The  late  badger.  Do  this  with  badger’s  hair  thafs 
black,  whip  with  red  filk,  and  ufe  a  darkilh  grey 
mallard’s  feather  for  the  wings. 

The  camel  broom-fly,  pull  out  for  dubbing,  the 
hair  in  the  lime  of  old  wall,  whip  it  with  red  filk, 
make  of  the  wings  of  a  flare’s  lighted  feather. 

Odoher .  This  month  is  fupplied  by  the  flies  of 
the  former,,  for  all  being  now  upon  their  going 
away,  altnofl  any  will  do.  And  thus,  reader,  keep¬ 
ing  to  my  intended  brevity,  having  picked  you  out 
the  beft  killing  flies  from  a  great  many  more,  you  by 
knowing  how  to  make  thefe  may  eafily  imitate  all 
others,  having  a  natural  fly  before  you,  and  chufing 
materials  fuitable  to  its  colour,  by  lhaping  her  ac¬ 
cording 
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'Cording  to  the  other;  then  promife  yourfelf  fuccefs  in 
angling  with  her  as  directed. 

Various  but  curious  Observations  in  Angling; 
divers  ways  to  angle,  not  commonly  known. 

Note,  that  fometimes  all  forts  of  fidi  take  baits  at 
the  ground,  when  but  fome  forts  will  take  the  fly  at 
the  top  of  the  water;  and  therefore  to  angle  for  a 
trout  with  worm,  chufe  the  running  line  without  any 
float,  only  fmall  plummets  in  their  proper  places. 
This  is  fuccefsful  at  the  ground,  either  in  clear  or 
muddy  water. 

As  for  the  latter,  ufe  a  line  a  little  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  rod,  and  fometimes  lefs  than  that 
length,  and  the  lowermod  links  muft  be  at  lead  three 
hairs,  and  one  at  top  of  four,  whereof  have  a  water- 
r.oofe  at  its  bottom;  fo  proceed  with  links  of  five  or 
fix  hairs  a  piece  ’till  you  come  to  the  topmoft,  make 
the  lower  of  chefnut -colour,  or Jorrel-brown.  Then  to 
your  reed  or  cane,  have  a  top  neither  too  ftifF  nor  too 
feeble,  but  between  both ;  the  cane  about  three  yards 
and  a  half  long,  and  the  top  about  a  yard  and  a  half, 
or  near  two  yards,  in  one  or  two  pieces,  and  five  or 
fix  inches  of  whalebone,  fmooth,  round,  and  pliant. 

Oblerve  to  lead  your  line  as  is  confident  with 
the  water,  in  rough  dreams  more  than  in  fmall  gen¬ 
tle  dreams,  and  lead  of  all  in  dill  water;  then  carry 
the  top  or  point  of  your  rod  level  with  your  hand, 
and  fo  you  will  by  the  point  of  youi  rod  perceive 
the  bite  at  the  ground,  then  drike  drait  and  gently 
upwards,  and  by  a  little  flacking  your  hand  before, 
you  will  give  the  fifh  time  the  better  to  take  the 
bait. 

If  a  large  trout  you  angle  for  in  muddy  water,  then 
it  requires  fome  art  in  baiting  of  your  hook,  as  fup- 
pofe  the  bait  is  a  dew-worm,  here  you  mud  thrult 
the  hook  in  towards  the  tail,  a  little  above  the  mid¬ 
dle. 
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dl$,  and  out  again  below  the  head,  then  draw  him 
above  the  arming  of  the  hook,  or  whipping,  fo  put 
the  point  into  the  head  of  the  worm,  until  it  is  very- 
near  the  place  where  the  point  of  the  hook-firfl  came 
out,  and  fo  draw  back  the  worm,  or  that  part  that 
was  above  the  (hank.  This  hook  Ihould  be  indif¬ 
ferent  large. 

To  bait  two  worms  in  muddy  water  for  a  trouts 
&c.  from  eight  to  ten  inches:  take  meadow  worms 
or  brandlings,  or  a  brandling  and  gilt  tail,  and  run 
the  point  of  the  hook  in  at  the  head  down  the  body, 
till  it  pafs  the  knot,  or  come  to  the  middle  ot  the 
worm ;  then  ftir  it  above  the  arming  or  whipping, 
put  on  the  other,  by  running  the  hook  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  let  the  head  of  it  juft  cover  the  point 
of  the  hook,  then  flip  the  firft  down  till  the  knots  or 
middle  of  both  worms  meet  together;  and  thus  you 
may  do  by  any  other  worms,  for  other  fifh,  as  by  the 
foregoing  diredlions  you  find  they  take  them. 

Diretliom  for  Angling  with  the  running  line  in  clear 

water. 

Put  a  gilt  tail  and  fraall  brandling  on  your  hook, 
before  diredted,  well  fcour’d,  and  here  your  hook 
muft  be  much  Smaller  than  in  muddy  water,  two  or 
three  of  the  lowermoft  links  of  your  line  of  a  fingle 
hair,  fo  rife  from  two  or  three,  or  four,  of  a  grey  or 
dwfkifh  white,  the  line  about  two  yards  fhorter  than 
the  rod,  leaded  with  a  fmall  black  plummet. 

Angle  with  this  in  a  dream  always  up  it,  in  a 
river  with  a  light  hand,  {till  calling  up  the  worm  be¬ 
fore  you;  let  the  rod  be  as  the  former:  and  thus  you 
may  angle  for  falmon-f melts ,  trout,  or  grayling ,  to 
whofe  proper  baits  I  refer  you  in  my  treatife  ot  baits 
in  this  book. 

Diretliom 
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Directions  for  the  Top-water  Angling  with  a 

worm. 

Your  line  in  this  cafe  muft  be  longer  than  your 
rod,  without  any  plummet  or  float,  drawing  jour  bait 
down  and  up  the  ftream,  in  a  clear  day,  with  a  gentle 
hand,  that  it  may  glide  as  if  it  were  fwimming,  and 
your  bait  here  mult  be  a  gilt-tail  or  brandling,  keep 
it  from  the  fhore,  and  free  from  entanglement  of 
weeds,  woods,  ruihes,  or  other  incumbrances  that 
hinder  fport. 

Further  Directions  for  Float-angling. 

Here  your  line  muft  be  two  or  three  feet  longer 
than  your  rod  in  rivers,  but  in  ponds  and  pits  fome- 
thing  fhorter.  Angling  in  clear  water  for  [almon- 
fmelts,  trouts,  or  graylings,  you  mull  put  but  one  hair 
next  the  hook,  but  in  muddy  water,  and  for  other 
Afh,  two  or  three,  obferving  the  running  line  and  rod 
for  the  tench ,  and  proportion  this  to  it,  lead  it  mode¬ 
rately,  but  lo  that  it  may  keep  the  line  flrait  and 
even  ;  but  for  tench ,  carp ,  barbel,  or  chub,  your  rod  and 
line  muft  have  an  additional  ftrength  in  the  thick— 
nefs  of  the  one,  and  the  numbers  of  hairs  in  the  o- 
ther;  and  your  float  manageable  in  the  water,  pro¬ 
portioned  according  to  the  fwiftnefs  or  flownefs  of 
the  water,  but  with  one  worm,  the  water  being  very 
clear  ;  and  obferve  tor  fome  fort  of  fiih,  as  flounders , 
falmonf melts,  bream  and  gudgeon ,  your  bait  muft  drag 
on  the  ground ;  but  for  other  forts,  as,  tench ,  roach , 
bleak,  pike,  ruff,  and  carp,  at  mid- water;  for  grayling 
and  pearch,  at  fix  or  nine  inches  from  the  bottom. 
"I  he  chub  is  often  taken  at  bottom,  mid-water  and 
top. 

You  may  ufe  the  divers  forts  of  baits,  arigjing  with 
a  float,  but  ground  baits  are  molt  frequently  ufed, 
and  with  fuccefs. 


Directions 
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Directions  for  Drabbling. 

By  this,  barbels  of  a  large  fize  are  taken;  to  do  it 
compleafly  obferve  thefe  rules. 

Have  a  ftrong  line  of  fix  yards,  which,  before  you 
fallen  it  to  your  rod,  muft  be  put  through  a  piece  ol 
lead,  that  if  the  fiftt  bite,  it  may  flip  . to  and  fro,  and 
that  (he  water  may  fomething  move  it  on  the  ground, 
bait  it  with  a  pretty  large  lob-worm  well  fcour’d, 
and  fo  by  its  motion  the  barbel  will  be  enticed  into 
the  danger  without  fufpicion.  The  beft  places  are 
in  running  wrater  near  piles,  or  under  wooden  bridges, 
fupported  with  oaks  floated  and  flimy. 

Angling  with  the  Ledger-bait. 

This  is  ufed  for  variety  of  exercife,  to  give  reft  to 
the  angler,  and  fo  differs  from  others  that  are  called 
walking  baits,  and  this  is,  when  the  bait  continues 
to  reft  in  one  fixed  and  certain  place. 

Here  you  muft  take  off  your  float,  but  let  the  lead 
remain,  and  within  half  a  yard  ol  the  top  of  the  line 
wrap  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  pretty  broad,  viz.  about  an  inch;  fo  fallen  your 
line  to  your  rod,  call  in  your  bait  either  into  a  ftill 
flow  draught,  or  gentle  dream,  and  when  it  is  at  the 
bottom,  you  may  ftick  your  rod  in  the  bank  of  the 
river,  or  hold  it  in  your  hand  at  difcretion,  and  by 
the  bending  of  the  rod,  or  motion  of  the  lead  at  top, 
you  wn  perceive  when  the  filh  bite :  give  her  fume 
time,  and  ftrike  contrary  to  where  her  head  lies. 
The  chub  and  eel  are  fuccefsfully  taken  this  way. 

To  lay  Night-hooks. 

To  do  this  effedtualiy,  procure  a  fmall  cord,  which 
may  be  about  fixteen  yards  long,  and  to  this,  at  equal 
diftance. ,  tie  five  or  fix  fine  twifted  flax  or  hlk  lines, 
about  eighteen  inches  each,  of  tie  thicknefs  of  your 
trowling  line,  faften  them  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily 
'  ,  removed, 
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removed  and  put  on  again,  whip  to  the  ends  of  each 
of  them  a  pretty  {Irons;  hook,  but  with  a  loach,  mi- 
now,  or  bull-head,  the  tins  and  gills  cut  otf;  or, 
thefe  being  wanting,  the  feven  eyes,  eel  brood,  fmall 
roach ,  gudgeon,  the  pith  of  an  ox  or  cow’s  back-bone, 
Uc.  will  ferve  for  the  filh ;  put  the  point  of  the  hook  in 
the  tail,  and  out  at  the  mouth,  fo  that  the  filh’s  head 
may  have  a  refling  in  the  hook’s  bent,  and  that  the 
point  may  not  be  difcovered,  cover  it  with  a  worm, 
calling  the  cord,  by  a  weight,  over  the  river,  ftream, 
or  pond,  fallen  both  ends  to  Hakes  on  cither  fide; 
and  be  there  early  in  the  morning,  and  expeit  chub, 
large  eels ,  trout  or  pike,  but  for  a  pile  keep  the  bait 
with  a  float  about  a  foot  or  foinething  mpre  from  the 
bottom. 

For  this,  to  gather  the  filh,  you  may  bait  the 
ground  with  blood  and  grains,  or  fewel  made  up  in 
1'vveet  earth,  taken  from  under  the  green  fward,  or 
palles,  &c. 

Choice  Receipts;  or  rare  S  ?  c rets,  never  before 

made  public. 

Take  oil  of  amber,  rofemary  and  myrrh,'  an  equal 
quantity,  infufe  in  them  any  worms,  or  mingle  palte 
with  them,  and  the  filh,  if  near,  will  fallen  to  the 
bait  fo  dipped,  and  then  not  have  power  to  go  away, 
till  fine  either  nibbles  off  the  bait,  or  is  taken. 

Ground-bait  for  carp  with  unprickled  famphire 
bruifed,  and  made  into  balls,  with  walnut-oil.  1  his 
like  wife  allures  tench  and  bream . 

Over  night  mix  bean-flour  with  a  little  honey, 
wet  it  with  rectify ’d  Ipirits  of  wine,  and  a  little  oil 
of  turpentine,  make  it  up  with  little  pellets,  and  fugh 
filh  as  nibble  it,  when  thrown  in,  will  be  flupified,  fo 
that  in  the  morning  coming  to  themfelves  a  little, 
they  will  bite  very  eagerly,  as  being,  after  their 
drunken  fit,  exceeding  hungry. 


A  jpecial 
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A  j penal  Winter  halt  to  get  and preferve . 

When  plowing  begins  in  Autumn ,  before  any 
frofts  come  that  are  forcible,  to  make  entrance  into 
the  earth,  obferve  where  the  ploughs  are  goings  if 
there  be  (tore  of  crows,  lighted  on  the  ground,  spe¬ 
cially  in  that  which  is  heathy,  fandy,  or  green  land, 
follow,  and  you  w  ill  find  a  white  warm  bigger  than  a 
gentle,  having  a  red  head,  which  is  held  to  bieed  oi 
the  fpawn  or  egg  of  a  beetle  left  in  tnofe  holes  fire 
tli.^s  in  the  ground  under  horfe  or  cow  dung,  which 
m  March  or  April ,  turns  to  a  beetle  again:  you  may 
put  about  two  quarts  of  thefe  into  about  half  a  bulhel 
of  the  fame  mould;  when  you  gather  them,  put 
them  in  a  tub  or  other  veifel,  where  the  froft  or  wind 
may  not  come  to  kill  them,  and  by  this  means,  when 
moil  other  baits  are  out,  you  may  be  provided  all  the 
feafonable  times  in  winter,  and  can}  in  the  fpnng. 


Unfeajonable  Times  to  Angle  in. 

Havin'*  fpoke  much  of  proper  times  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  angler,  I  fhall  now  fpeak  fomething  more  ot 
un  feafonable  ones,  that  thofe  who  are  ignorant  in 
this  art,  as  to  the  niceties  of  it,  may  not  loofe  their 

labour.  ,  _  .  , 

In  the  morning,  either  in  the  fpnng  or  ay  vane  mg 

of  the  feafon,  if  a  hoary  froft  happen,  the  Tub  will  be 
backward  in  biting  that  day,  and  little  fport  can  be 
expedited,  for  they  will  not  freely  rife,  except  in  the 
evening  g  and  fcon  after  they  have  fpawned  they  will 
not  bite  to  the  purpofe,  till  with  grais  and  weeds  they 
paVe  well  purged  and  fcoured  themfelves,  fo  that 
they  rhay  by  that  means  recover  their  ftiengrh  and 

» I' is  not  proper  to  .ftfh  when  the  noith  or  eaft 

winds  are  ftiarp.  «  T 

in 
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In  brooks  that  are  fmall  and  clear,  where  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  kept  up  by  mills  or  dams,  it  is  not  good  angling, 
for  there  efpecially  the  trout  keeps  her  hole,  and  others 
bite  faintly. 

Several  other  ufeful  Observations  and  Direc¬ 
tions. 

Be  fare  always  to  keep  your  fhadow  off  the  water, 
and  therefore  let  the  fun  be  in  your  face,  or  on  one 
fide  of  you  when  you  angle,  keeping  out  of  fight 
and  making  no  noife  ;  and  when  you  are  bent  for 
trout ,  you  need  make  but  three  or  four  effays  with 
the  ground-bait  or  fly ;  for  if  it  comes  not  then  to 
bite  or  offer,  either  there  is  not  any  there,  or  they 
keep  clofe  in  their  holes. 

To  catch  Fish. 

Take  nettles,  cinguefoin,  and  chop  fmall,  then 
mix  fome  juice  of  houfleek  with  it,  rub  your  hands 
therewith,  and  throw  it  into  the  water,  and  keep 
your  hands  in  the  water,  and  the  fifh  will  come  to 
them,  that  you  may  take  them  :  or,  take  heart-wort 
and  lime,  mingle  them  together,  and  throw  it  into 
a  handing  w^ater,  and  it  will  fox  them,  that  you  may 
take  them  with  your  hands. 

^  . 
To  take  Pike  as  he  lies  flee  ping  and  funning  in  fair 

weather ,  with  a  loop  or  net. 

ATirch  and  Augujl  the  beft  times.  Take  a  long 
pole  or  rod  that  is  light  and  flraight,  on  the  fmall  end 
fallen  a  running  loop  of  twilled  horfe-hair  and  lilk, 
of  a  large  compafs,  which  gently  draw  on  him,  when 
it  is  five  or  fix  inches  pver  his  gill,  hoifl  him  up,  if 
it  is  a  fmall  pike ,  draw  it  not  fo  far  on,  and  make  no 
noife  in  walking  orfpeaking:  if  he  lies  fo  that  you 
cannot  conveniently  noofe  him,  touch  his  tail  with 
the  rod,  and  he’ll  turn  as  you  pleafe,  alfo  with  a 

H  -  2  hand 
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hand  net,  putting  it  gently  under  water,  guide  it  jud 
under  him,  and  lit t  it  toftly  till  you  almoft  touch  him, 
and  then  do  it  as  quick  as  you  can. 

To  invite  Fish. 

If  you  take  occults  Indicus ,  and  make  little  balls  of 
it  with  cummin,  old  cheefe,  wheat-dour,  and  wine, 
(let  the  balls  be  ‘no  bigger  than  peafej  and  throw 
them  in  a  (landing  water  or  calm  places- where,  lidi 
are,  all  that  talle  of  it  will  be  presently  (tupified, 
fwimnung  to  the  Ihore  as  if  they  were  drunk,  lo 
that  you  may  take  them  with  your  hand. 

To  make  and  order  Fish-ponds. 

Moorifli-ground,  and  fuch  as  is  full  of  fprings  is 
bed;  the  firlt  breeds  them  well,  the  lad  prevents  their 
being  ftolen  ;  next;  let  your  pond  be  fo  ordered,  that 
it  may  receive  the  rain-water  that  falls  from  the  hills, 
for  that  mightily  refrefhes  them  ;  and  if  your  pond 
can  receive  the  pifs  of  horfes  and  other  cattle,  they  11 
produce  the  larged  and  fatted  fifli.  Let  your  pond’s 
head  be  at  the  lowed  part  of  the  ground,  and  let  the 
flood  gates  have  a  quick  and  fwift  fall,  that  when 
yjgfti  go  to  empty  it,  you  may  not  be  too  long  about 
it :  in  building  your  pond,  the  bed  way  is  to  drive 
a  row  offtakes  of  6  or  7  feet  long,  and  6  or  7  inches 
fqtiare,  and  4.  feet  didance  ;  elm  is  better  than  oak  , 
drive  them  in  the  length  of  the  pond  s  head,  and 
ram  the  fird  row  four  feet  and  a  half  deep,  ^ then 
they’ll  be  drong.  Next  dig  your  pond  and  throw 
the  earth  among  the  (takes  and  piles  ;  when  they  are 
covered  well,  drive  another  row'  over  them,  and /ram 
the  earth  in  the  void  places,  that  it  lie  cioie  and 
keep  the  water  in  the  better  \  and  thus  you  mud 
con  lime  dake  on  dake,  ramming  the  eaith  tnl  tne 
Jhead  be  as  high  as  you  would  have  it. 


Let 


Let  the  infide  of  the  dam  be  finooth,  that  no  cur¬ 
rent  may  have^ power  over  it;  let  your  pond  carry  fix 
feet  water,  and  be  eight  feet  deep,  to  receive  the 
rains  that  fall  into  it:  floor  the  bottom  with  large 
turfs  of  flot-grufs,  clofe  join’d  and  flak’d  down, 
flake  alfo  on  the  pond  fide  feveral  faggots  of  light 
wood,  but  not  oak,  for  that’s  bitter  and  often  five; 
thefe  faggota  fhelter  the  fifh,  and  after  they  caff  their 
fpawn  preferve  them  from  vermin,  and  the  young 
fifh  from  devourers;  let  them  alfo  have  fome  retiring 
places  by  roots  of  trees,  hollow  banks,  both  to  che- 
rifh  them  in  cold  and  heat,  and  preferve  them  from 
danger;  carp ,  tenchy  and  bream,  flore  by  themfelves; 
pearch  and  pike  by  themfelves;  put  into  it  either 
minows  or  dace,  but  roach  are  injurious  to  all  ponds 
and  great  breeders.  Ponds  with  flrong  fandy  bot¬ 
toms,  that  lie  warm  and  out  of  the  wind,  with  nut- 
trees  and  willows  alfo  fheltered,  are  the  belt  for  carp 
to  breed  in,  and  new  made  ponds  breed  better  than 
old,  that  are  full  of  w'eeds  and  mud,  therefore  every 
three  years  cleanfe  them  jrom  the  mud  filth.  To 
make  a  flore  pond,  fow  it,  put  in  all  f pawners ,  or  all 
millers ;  obferve,  that  flore  ponds  afford  the  largeft 
and  fattefl  carp.  In  a  breeding  pond  put  three  /paw¬ 
ners  to  one  miller .  Draw  your  pond  about  Allhallowtide, 
and  keep  of  females  a  fufficient  number  for  breeding. 
Indeed,  you  ought  not  to  kill  any  of  them.  They’ll 
live  and  breed  50  or  60  years;  but  you  may  kill  all 
live  males  that* are  about  three  years  old,  and  put  the 
reft,  that  are  three,  two,  or  one  year  old,  into  the 
pond  again,  as  many  of  them  as  the  pond  will  main¬ 
tain;  this  do  once  every  year. 

Feed  your  pike,  carp,  and  other  fifh,  with  bread, 
grains  ;  chippings  of  bread,  entrails  of  chickens, 
i2c. 
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O/BUCK  HUNTING. 

AVING,  under  the  article  Hart,  (which  fee) 

JL  JL  treated  iargety>  as  t0  t^ie^r  nature>  anc^ 
ways  of  hunting  them,  there  needs  the  lefs  to  be  laid 

as  to  hunting  the  buck,  and  the  rules  ioi  taking  mm; 
for  he  that-  can  hunt  a  hart  or  flag  well,  will  not  hunt 

a  buck  ill.  , 

Befides,  fallow  dter  being  common  among  us,  and 
thofe  ufually  in  parks  and  inclofures  of  divers  iitua- 
tions  and  ffatures,  different  Horn  one  another;  it 
would  ‘be  a  difficult  talk  to  give  inftru&ions  for  every 

P  And  indeed  it  is  the  proper  bufinefs  for  every  keeper 
of  parks,  fcfV.  to  underhand  the  nature  and  craft  oi 
his  deer  in  hunting;  all  are  to  be  acquired  b>  expe¬ 
rience  more  than  reading ;  however,  I  mall  bnettf 
inform  you  of  what  relates  to  buck-hunting,  as  now 

is  j  licci  •  f  .  •  i  i  * 

There  is  no  fuch  (kill  and  art  required  in  lodging 
a  luck,  as  in  harbouring  a  hart  or  flag,  nor  fo  much 
drawing  after,  but  you  may  judge  by  the  view,  and 
obl'erve  what  grove  or  coppice  he  enters;  for  a  buck 
does  not  wander  up  and  down  as  a  hart,  nor  change 
his  layer  fo  often,  neither  ufes  fo  many  ciolimp, 
doublings,  ftiifts  and  devices,  nor  doth  he  flee  fo  lar 
'  before  the  hounds ,  but  avoids  the  high-way  and  open 
places,  as  much  as  he  can;  he  is  not  fo  crafty  or  la 
throng  to  beat  a  river,  or  to  flay  fo  long  at  101  ; 
neither  is  he  fo  free  to  take  a  great  river,  nor  mutt  it 
be  deep ;  but  being  clofe  hunted,  lie  will  flee  into 
fuch  thong  coverts  as  he  is  accuftomed  to,  and  it  has 
been  obferved  that  fome  bucks  that  have  leaped  over 
a  park  pale,  after  a  ring  or  two,  have  returned  o 
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themfelves,  chufing  rather  to  die  where  they  have  been 
acquainted,  than  in  a  drange  place. 

The  buck  groans  and  trots  as  the  hart  belleth,  and 
with  a  worfe  noife  and  rattling  in  the  throat,  leaps 
lighter  at  the  rut  than  the  ftag\  neither  will  thele 
two  beads  come  near  one  another’s  layer,  and  they 
have  feldom  or  never  any  other  relays  than  the  old 
hounds. 

They  alfo  herd  more  than  the  hart  does,  and  lie  in 
the  dried  places,  though  if  they  are  at  large,  they  herd 
but  little  from  May  to  Auguft. 

Now  the  greated  fubtilty  a  huntfman  needs  to  life 
in  hunting  the  buck ,  is  to  have  a  care  of  hunting, 
counting,  or  change,  becaufe  of  the  plenty  of  fallow 
deer  that  ufe  to  come  more  directly  upon  the  hounds 
than  the  red  deer  does. 

The  does  begin  to  fawn  about  the  end  of  May ,  and 
continue  till  Midfummer . 

The  bucks  mew  or  died  their  horns  or  heads  every 
year,  about,  or  in  April,  and  part  of  May,  and  their 
new  ones  are  burnimed  about  the  end  of  Augujl. 

The  buck  makes  his  Fewmijhing  in  divers  manners 
and  forms  as  the  harty  according  to  the  diverfity  of 
food,  and  the  time  of  the  day,  morning  and  evening; 
but  they  are  mod  commonly  round. 

The  buck  comes  in  feafon  the  eighth  of  July,  and 
goes  out  at  holy -rood y  which  is  the  fourteenth  of  Sep- 
tember . 

The  doe  comes  in  feafon  when  the  buck  goes  out, 
and  goes  out  at  twelfth-tide. 

In  buck-hunting  the  fame  hounds  are  ufed  as  in 
running  they?^.  In  foreds  and  chafes,  as  they  lie 
at  layer y  fo  they  are  hunted. 

In  parks  -where  they  are  inclofed,  the  fjport  is  not 
fo  diverting  by  reafoc  of  the  greater  change  and  foil, 
unlefs they  breakout  and  run  the  country,  which  they 
feldom  do,  *  •  * 

H  4  But 


But  deer  that  lie  out  though  near  the  park,  make 
for  the  generality  better  chafes  than  forefl  deer. 

The  keeper  floating  a  Buck  to  he  run  dawn. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  chafe,  the  keeper  com¬ 
monly  feledls  a  fat  buck  out  of  the  herd,  which  he 
fhoots  to  maim  him,  and  then  he  is  run  down  b}:  the 
hounds- 

As  to  the  method  of  hunting  the  buck  ;  the  com¬ 
pany  generally  gomut  verv  early  for  the  benefit  of 
the  morning,  fometimes  they  have  a  deer  ready 
lodged,  if  not,  the  coverts  are  drawn  till  one  is 
rouzed ;  or  fometimes  in  a  park  a  deer  is  pitched 
upon,  and  forced  from  the  herd,  then  more  hounds 
are  laid  on  to  run  the  chafe;  if  you  come  to  be  at  a 
fault,  the  old  fiaunch  hounds  are  only  to  be  relied 
upon  till  you  recover  him  again:  if  he  be  funk  and 
the  hounds  thruft  him  Up,  it  is  called  an  imfrime , 
and  the  company  all  found  a  recheat ;  when  he  is  run 
down,  every  one  drives  to  get  in  to  prevent  his  being 
torn  by  the  hounds,  fallow-deer  feldom  or  never  {land¬ 
ing  at  bay. 

He  that  ftrd  gets  in  cries  hoo-up,  to  give  notice 
that  he  is  down  and  blows  a  death.  When  the  com¬ 
pany  are  all  come,  they  paunch  him 'and  reward 
the  hounds  \  and  generally  the  chief  perfon  of  quality 
amongft  them  takes  Jay ,  that  is,  cut  his  belly  open,  to 
fee  how  fat  he  is. 

When  this  is  done,  every  one  has  a  chop  at  his 
neck,  and  the  head  being  cut  oft  is  fhewed  to  the 
hounds  to  encourage  them  to  run  only  at  male  deer, 
w  h  ell  they  fee  by  the  horns,  and  to  teach  them  to 
bite  only  at  the  head:  then  the  company  all  ftanding 
in  a  ring,  one  blows  a  tingle  death,  which  being 
done,  all  blowr  a  double  recheat ,  and  conclude  the 
chace,  with  a  general  hallo  of  hoo-up,  and  depait  the 
field  to  their  feverai  homes,  or  places  of  meet- 
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ing;  and  the  huntfman  or  fome  other,  hath  the  deer 
crofs  the  buttocks  of  his  horfe,  and  fo  carries  him 
home. 


Of  HART  S. 

A  HART  is  the  mod:  noble  and  (lately  bead,. 

and  in  the  fird  year  is  called  a  hind-calf  in  the 
fecond  a  knobber,  in  the  third  a  brock,  in  the  fourth, 
a  flaggard,  in  the  fifth,  a  fag,  and  in  the  fixth  a 
hart. 

Harts  are  bred  in  mod  countries,  but  the  ancients 
prefer  th’pfe  of  Britain  before  all  others,  where  they 
are  of  divers  colours. 

Thefe  excel  all  others  in  the  beauty  of  their  horns* 
which  are  very  high,  yet  do  not  grow  to  their  bones 
or  fcalps,  but  to  their  (kins,  branching  forth  into 
many  fpears,  being  folid  throughout,  and  as  hard  as 
dones,  and  fall  off  once  a  year. 

But  if  they  remain  abroad  in  the  air;  and  if  they 
are  by  that  means  fometimes  wet  and  fometimes  dry, 
they  grow  as  light  as  any  other  lefs  folid  fubdance;. 
by  which  it  diould  feem  they  are  of  an  earthy  fub- 
dance,  concrete,  and  hardened  with  a  drong  heat* 
made  like  unto  bones. 

They  lofe  their  horns  every  year  in  the  fpring. 

At  one  year  old  they  have  nothing  but  bunches,, 
that  are  fmall  fignificators  of  horns  to  come;  at  two- 
vears  they  appear  more  perfectly,  but  drait  and  Tin¬ 
gle:  at  three  years  they  grow  into  two  fpears;  at 
four  into  three,  and  fo  increafe  every  year  in  their 
branches  till  they  are  fix;  and  above  that  time  their 
age  is  not  certainly  to  be  known  by  the  head. 

Having  lod  their  horns,  in  the  day-time  they  hide 
tbemfelves,  inhabiting  the  (hades,  to  avoid  the  aja- 

H  5  noyanc® 
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royance  of  flies,  and  feed,  during  that  time,  only  in 
the  night. 

Their  new  horns  come  out  at  flrfl:  like  bunches, 
and  afterwards  (as  has  been  faid  before)  by  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  fun’s  heat  they  grow  more  hard,  covered 
with  a  rough  fkin,  which  is  called  a  velvet  hcad\ 
and  as  that  Ikin  drieth,  they  daily  try  the  flrength  of 
their  new  heads  upon  trees,  which  not  only  ferapeth 
off  the  roughnefs,  hut  by  the  pain  they  feel  by  thus 
rubbing  them,  they  are  taught  how  long  to  forbear 
the  company  of  their  fellows;  for  at  laid,  when  in 
their  chaffing  and  fretting  of  their  new  horns  again  lb 
the  trees,  they  can  feel  no  longer  pain  and  fmart  in 
them,  they  feem  as  if  they  thought  it  were  high  time 
to  forfake  their  folitary  dwellings,  and  return  again 
to  their  former  condition. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when  a  hart  pricketh 
up  his  ears,  he  windeth  fharp,  very  far  and  fure,  and 
difeovereth  all  treachery  againfl:  him;  but  if  they 
hang  down  and  wag,  he  perceives  no  danger. 

Their  age  is  difeerned  by  their  teeth;  they  have 
four  on  both  Tides,  with  which  they  grind  their  meat, 
befides  two  others,  which  are  much  larger  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female. 

All  thefe  beads  have  worms  in  their  heads,  under¬ 
neath  their  tongues,  in  a  hollow  place  where  ^he  neck 
boneis  joined  to  the  head,  which  are  no  bigger  than 
fly-blow?.'  1 

The  blood  of  the  hart  is  not  like  that  of  other  beads 
for  it  hath  no  fibres  in  it,  and'  therefore  it  is  hardly 
concealed. 

:J is  heart  is  very  great,  and  fo  are  thefe  of  fearful 
be having  in  it  a  bone  like  a  crofs. 

lie  hath  no  gall,  and  that  is  one  of  the  caufes  of 
his  long  life,  and  therefore  are  his  bowels  fo  bitter, 
that  the  dogs  will  not  touch  them  unlefs  they  be 
very  fat. 


The 
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ITie  genital  part  of  a  hart  is  all  nervous,  the  tail 
fmall,  and  a  hind  hath  udders  between  her  thighs, 
with  four  fpeans  like  a  cow. 

Thefe  are,  above  all  other  beads,  both  ingenious 
and  fearful,  who  although  they  have  large  horns, 
yet  their  defence  agaiaft  other  four-footed  beads  is 
to  run  away.  '  N 

The  hart  is  drangely  amazed,  when  he  hears  any 
one  call  or  whidle  in  his  fid:  for  trial  of  which, 
fome  feeing  a  hart  in  the  plain  in  motion,  have  called 
after  him,  crying,  ware ,  ware,  take  heed  ;  and  there¬ 
upon  have  feen  him  indantly  turn  back,  making 
fome  little  dand.  » 

He  heirs  very  perfectly  when  his  head  and  ears  are 
erected,  but  imperfectly  when  he  lets  them  down. 

When  he  is  on  foot,  and  not  afraid,  he  admires 
every  thing  he  fees,  and  takes  a  pleafure  to  gaze  at 
them. 

A  hart  can  naturally  fwim  a  great  way,  infomuch 
that  fome  which  have  been  hunted  in  foreds  near  the 
fea,  have  plunged  into  it,  and  have  been  killed  by 
filhermen  twelve  miles  from  land. 

It  is  reported  of  them,  that  when  they  go  to  rut, 
and  for  that  purpofe  are  obliged  to  pafs  fome  great 
river  or  arm  of  the  fea,  they  alienable  in  great  herds, 
the  dronged  going  in  firft,  and  the  next  in  drength 
following  him,  and  fo  one  after  the  other,  relieving 
themfelves  by  daying  their  heads  on  the  buttocks  of 
each  other. 

The  hind  commonly  carries  her  calf  eight  or  nine 
months  which  ufually  falls  in  May,  although  fome  of 
them  have  two  at  once,  and  eat  up  the  fkin  wherein 
the  calf  did  lie. 

As  the  calf  grows  up,  (he  teaches  it  to  run,  leap, 
the  way  it  mud  take  to  defend  itfelf  from  the  hounds.  . 

Harts  and  hinds  are  very  long  lived,  living  com¬ 
monly  an  hundred  years  and  upwards. 

H  6  Of 
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Of  Hart-H  UNTING. 

The  huntfman  mufl  firft  of  all  encompafs  the 
beaft  in  his  own  layer,  and  fo  unharbour  him  in  the 
view  of  the  dogs,  that  fo  they  may  never  lofe  his 
Hot  or  footing. 

Neither  mufl  he  fet  upon  every  one,  either  of 
the  herd,  or  thofe  that  wander  folitary  alone,  or  a 
little  one,  but  partly  by  fight,  and  partly  by  their 
footing  and  fumets  make  a  judgment  of  the  game, 
and  alio  obferve  the  largenefs  of  his  layer. 

The  huntfman  having  made  thefe  difeoveries  in 
order  to  the  chafe,  takes  off  the  couplings  of  the 
dogs,  and  fome  on  horfeback,  and  others  on  foot, 
fallow  the  cry  with  the  greateft  art,  obfervation  and 
fpeed,  remembering  and  intercepting  him  in  his 
fubtle  turnings  and  headings;  with  all  agility  leap¬ 
ing  hedges,  gates,  pales  and  ditches,;  neither  fearing 
thorns,  down  hills  nor  woods,  but  mounting  frelh 
horfe  if  the  firft  tire;  follow  the  largelf  head  off  the 
whole  herd,  which  mu  ft  be  fingled  out  of  the 
chafe,  which  the  dogs  perceiving  muft  follow  ;  not 
following  any  other. 

The  dogs  are  animated  to  the  fport  by  the  wind¬ 
ing  of  horns  and  the  voices  of  the  huntfmen 

But  fometimes  the  crafty  beaft  fends  forth  his  little 
fqtiire  to  be  facriftced  by  the  dogs  and  hunters  inftead 
of  hinafelf,  lying  clofe  the  mean  time.  In  this  cafe, 
the  huntfman  muft  found  a  retreat,  break  off  the 
dogs,  and  take  them  in,  that  is,  learn  them  again, 
until  they  he  brought  to  the  fairer  game;  which 
rifeth  with  fear,  yet  ftill  driveth  by  flight,  until' he 
b  ;  wearied  and  breathlefs. 

The  nobles  call  the  beaft  a  wife  hart ,  who,  to 
avoid  all  his  enemies,  runneth  into  the  greateft 
herds,  and  fo  brings  a  cloud  of  error  on  the  dogs, 
to  cbftrofft  their  farther  purfuit ;  fometimes  alio 

beating 
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beating  fome  of  the  herd  upon  his  footings,  that  fo 

he  may  more  eafily  efcape,  by  amufing  the  dogs. 

Afterwards  he  betakes  himfelf  to  his  heels  again, 
fliil  running  with  the  wind,  not  only  for  the  lake  of 
refre  foment,  but  alfo  becaufe  by  that  means  he  can 
the  more  eatily  hear  the  voice  ot  his  purfuers,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  far  from  him  or  near  to  him. 

But  at  half  being  difcovered  by  the  hunters,  and  fa- 
gacious  fcent  of  the  dogs,  hev  flies  into  the  herds  of 
cattle,  as  cows,  Ihcep,  C5V.  leaping  on  a  cow  or  ox, 
laying  the  fore  parts  of  his  body  thereon,  that  fo 
touching  the  earth  only  with  his  hinder  feet,  he  may 
leave  a  very  fmall  or  no  fcent  at  all  behind  for  the 
hounds  to  difcern. 

A  chief  huntfman  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France ,  affirms 
that  on  a  time,  they  having  a  hart  in  chace,  on  a 
fudden  the  hounds  were  at  a  fault,  fo  as  the  game 
was  out  of  fight,  and  not  a  dog  would  once  rtir  his 
foot,  at  which  the  hunters  were  all  amazed  ;  at  lull, 
by  carting  their  eyes  about,  they  difcovered  the  fraud 
of  the  crafty  beaft. 

There  was  a  great  whiie  thorn,  which  grew  in  a 
fhadowy  place,  as  high  as  a  moderate  tree,  which 
was  encompalfed  about  with  other  fmall  fhrubs  ; 
into  this  the  hart  having  leaped,  rtood  there  a- loft, 
the  boughs  fpreading  from  one  to  another,  and  there 
remained  till  he  was  thrurt  through  by  the  huntfman, 
rather  than  he  would  yield  himfelf  up  a  prey  to  the 
hounds  his  mortal  enemies. 

But  their  ufual  manner  is,  w  hen  they  fee  them- 
felves  hard  befet,  and  every  way  intercepted,  to  make 
force  at  their  enemies  with  their  horns,  who  firlt 
conies  upon  him,  unlefs  they  be  prevented  by  fpear 
or  fword. 

When  the  beart  is  flain,  the  huntfman  with  his 
horn  windeth  the  fall  of  the  beart,  and  then  the  whole 
company  comes  up,  blowing  their  horns  in  triumph 

•  '  '  .  for 
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for  fuch  a  conqufeft  ;  among  whom,  the  fkilfulleff  opens 
the  bead,  rewards  the  hounds  with  what  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  them,,  for  their  future  encouragement  :  for 
which  purpofe  the  huntfmen  dip  bread  in  the  ikin  and 
blood  of  the  bead,  to  give  to  the  hounds. 

Of  the  rut  of  Harts. 

Their  rutting  time  is  about  the  middle  of  September » 
and  continues  two  months:  the  older  they  are  the 
hotter,  and  the  better  they  pleafe  the  binds ,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  go  to  rut  before  the  young  ones  ;  and  being 
yery  fiery they  will  not  buffer  any  of  them  to  come 
near  the  binds,  till  they  have  fatisfied  their  venereal 
appetite. 

But  for  all  this,  the  young  ones  are  even  with  the 
old  ;  for  when  they  perceive  that  the  old  are  grown 
weak  by  eXcefs  of  rutting,  the  young  will  frequently 
attack  them,  and  make  them  quit  the  place,  that  they 
may  be  mailers  of  the  fport. 

They  may  be  eafily  killed  in  rutting-time,  for 
they  follow  the  fcent  of  the  hinds  with  fo  much 
eagernefs,  laying  their  nofes  to  the  ground,  that  they 
mind  that  only  and  nothing  elfe. 

It  is  dangerous  for  any  man  to  come  near  them  at 
that  time,  lor  then  they  will  make  at  any  living 
creature  of  a  different  kind. 

In  fome  place  their  luff  arifes  in  Offober ,  and  alfo 
in  May ;  and  then,  whereas  at  other  times  the  males 
Jive  apart  from  the  females,  they  go  about  like  laf- 
civious  lovers,  feeking  the  company  of  the  females. 

The  males,  in  their  raging  luff,  make  a  peculiar 
noife. 

One  male  will  cover  many  females,  continuing  in 
this  appetite  for  one  or  two  months. 

1  he  females  feem  chafie,  and  unwilling  to  admit 
of  copulation,  by  reafon  of  the  rigour  of  ihe  genital  of 
the  male  ;  and  therefore  they  fink  down  on  their  but¬ 
tocks 
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locks  when  they  begin  to  feel  his  femen ,  as  it  has 
been  obferved  in  tame  harts  ;  and  if  they  can,  the  fe¬ 
males  run  away,  the  males  driving  to  hold  them  back 
with  their  fore  feet. 

It  cannot  be  well  faid  that  they  arc  covered  {land¬ 
ing,  lying,  or  going,  but 'rather  running  ;  for  fo  are 
they  filled  wdth  greated  feverity. 

O  J  * 

When  one  month  or  fix  weeks  is  over  of  their 
rutting,  they  grow  much  tamer;  and  laying  afide  all 
fiercenefs,  they  return  to  their  folitary  place,  digging 
every  one  by  himfelf  a  feveral  hole  or  ditch,  in  which 
they  lie  to  aiTuage  the  firong  favour  of  their  Juft  ;  n 
for  they  (link  like  goats,  and  their  face  begins  to  look 
blacker  than  at  other  times:  and  in  thole  places  they 
live  till  fume  fhowrers  of  rain  fall ;  after  which  they 
return  to  the  pafture  again,  living  in  flocks  as  they 
did  before. 

The  females  having  been  thus  filled,  never  adb- 
ciate  again  with  the  male  till  flic  is  delivered  of  her 
burthen,  which  is  in  about  eight  months,  and  pro¬ 
duces  generally  but  one  at  a  time,  very  feldom  two  ; 
which  the  lodges  cunningly  in  fame  covert.  If  (lie 
perceive  them  fhibborn  and  wild,  fhe  will  beat  them 
wdth  her  feet  till  they  lie  dole  and  quiet. 

She  oftentimes  leadeth  forth  her  young  ;  teaching 
it  to  run,  and  leap  over  bullies,  ffones,  and  final  1 
lhrubs,  and  fo  continueth  ail  the  dimmer  long,  while 
their  own  llrength  is  the  mod  confnlcrable. 

It  is  very  pleafant  to  obferve  them  when  they  go 
out  to  rut,  and  make  their  vault :  for  when  they  fmell  * 
the  hind,  they  raife  their  nofe  up  into  the  air  ;  and 
if  it  be  a  great  hariy  he  will  turn  his  head  and  look 
about  to  fee  whether  there  be  none  near  him  to  inter¬ 
rupt  and  fpoil  his  fport. 

Upon  this,  the  young  fly  away  for  fear;  but  if 
there  be  any  of  equal  bignels,  they  then  drive  which 
Hull  vault  fird;  and  in  the  oppofing  each  other,  they 

ferape 
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fcrape  the  ground  with  their  feet,  (hocking  and  but¬ 
ting  each  other  fo  furioufly,  that  they  may  hear  the 
noife  they  make  with  their  horns,  a  good  half  mile,  • 
fo  long  till  one  of  them  is  conqueror- 

The  hind  beholding  this  encounter,  never  dirs 
from  her  dation,  expecting,  as  it  were,  the  vaulting 
of  him  who  fhall  get  the  madery,  who  having  got  it, 
bellows,  and  then  indantly  covers  her. 

Of  the  coats  and  colours  ^THaRTS. 

The  coats  of  harts  are  of  three  different  forts,, 
hr  own ,  red,  and  fallow  :  and  of  each  of  thefe  coats 
there  proceeds  two  forts  of  harts,  the  one  great  and 
the  other  fmall. 

Of  brown  harts,-  there  are  fome  great,  long  and 
hairy,  bearing  a  high  head,  of  a  red  colour  and  well 
beamed,  who  will  Hand  before  the  hounds  very  long,, 
being  longer  of  breadth,  and  fwifter  of  foot  than 
thofe  of  a  fhorter  dature. 

There  are  another  fort  of  brown  hart ,  which  are 
little,  fliort  and  well  fet,  bearing  commonly  a  black 
mane,  and  are  fatter  and  better  venifon  than  the 
former,  by  reafon  of  their  better  feeding  in  young 
coppices. 

They  are  very  crafty,  efpecially  when  in  greafe,. 
and  will  be  hardly  found,  becaufe  they  know  they 
are  then  mod  enquired  after  ;  befides  they  are  fend- 
ble  they  cannot  Hand  long  before  the  hounds. 

If  they  be  old  and  feed  on  good  ground,  then  are 
their  heads  black,  fair,  and  well  branched,  and  com¬ 
monly  palmed  at  the  top. 

The fallow  harts  bear  their  heads  high  and  of  a 
whitilh  colour,  their  beams  fmall,  their  antlers  long', 
{lender,  and  ill  grown  ;  having  neither  heart,  courage,, 
nor  force. 

But  thofe  that  are  of  a  lively  red  fallow,  having 
a  black  or  brown  lid  down  the  ridge  of  the  back,, 

are 
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are  ilrong,  bearing  fair  and  high  heads,  well  furnifhed 
and  beamed. 

Of  the  heady  and  branches  of  Ha  RTS. 

As  there  are  feveral  forts  of  harts,  fo  alfo  they  have 
different  heads,  according  to  their  age,  country,  relt 
and  feeding. 

Here  you  muff  take  notice,  that  they  bear  not 
their  firl  head  (which  we  call  broches ,  and  in  the 
fallow  deer  pricks)  until  they  enter  the  fecond  year 
of  their  age. 

In  the  third  year  they  bear  four,  fix,  or  eight  fmall 
branches;  at  the  fourth,  they  bear  eight  or  ten:  at 
the  fifth,  ten  or  twelve:  at  fix,  fourteen  or  fixteen : 
and  the  feventh  year,  they  bear  their  heads  beamed, 
branched  and  fummed,  which  is  as  much  as  ever  they 
will  bear,  and  do  never  multiply  but  in  greatnefs  only. 

The  time  Harts  mewing  or  cafiing  their  heads , 

An  old  hart  carteth  his  head  fooner  than  the  young* 
and  the  time  is  about  the  months  of  February  and 
March . 

Here  notey  that  if  you  geld  a  hart  before  he  hath 
a  head,  he  will  never  bear  any;  and  if  you  geld  him 
when  he  has  a  head,  he  will  never  after  mew  and 
call  it;  and  fo  if  he  be  gelded  when  he  hath  a  velvet 
head,  it  will  ever  be  fo,  without  fraying  or  burniihing, 

As  foon  as  they  have  call  their  heads,  they  inftantly 
withdraw  into  the  thickets,  hiding  themfelves  in  fuch 
convenient  places  where  they  can  have  good  water 
and  Ilrong  feeding,  near  fome  ground  where  wheat 
and  peafe  are  fawn;  but  young  harts  do  never  betake 
th  emfelves  to  the  thickets  till  they  have  borne  their 
third  head,  which  is  the  fourth  year. 

A 1 1  r  they  have  mewed,  they  will  begin  to  button 
in  March  and  Aprils  and  a  &  the  fun  grows  Ilrong, 

*  *  and 
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and  the  feafon  of  the  year  puts  forwards  the  crops  of 
the  earth,  fo  will  their  heads  increafe  in  all  re- 
fpedls;  fo  that  by  the  middle  of  June ,  their  heads 
will  be  fummed  as  much  as  they  will  bear  all  the 
year. 

The  names  and  diver  fit y  of  Heads ,  according  to  the  terms 

ufed  by  Hunters . 

The  part  which  bears  the  antler s,  royals,  and  tops 9 
is  called  the  beam ,  and  the  little  {freaks  there  are 
called  gutters. 

That  which  is  about  the  cruft  of  the  beam  is  termed 
pearls,  and  that  which  is  about  the  bur  itfelf,  formed 
like  little  pearls ,  is  called,  pearls  bigger  than  the  reft . 

The  bur  is  next  the  head,  and  that  which  is  about 
the  btir  is  called  pearls  \  the  firft  is  called  antler ,  the 
fecond  fur- antler :  all  the  reft  which  grow  afterwards, 
until  you  come  to  the  crown,  palm,  or  croche,  are 
called  royals,  and fur-royals  f  the  little  buds  or  broches 
about  the  top,  are  called  crocbes . 

Their  heads  alfo  go  by  feveral  names;  the  firft 
head  is  called  a  crowned  top,  becaufe  the  croches  are 
ranged  in  form  of  a  crown. 

The  fecond  is  called  a  palmed  top ,  becaufe  the 
croches  are  formed  like  a  man  s  hand. 

Thirdly,  all  heads  which  bear  not  above  three  or 
four,  the  croches  being  placed  aloft,  all  of  one 
height,  in  form  of  a  clufter  of  huts,  are  to  be  called 
heads  of  fo  many  croches. 

Fourthly ,  all  heads  which  bear  two  in  top,  <or 
having  their  croches  doubling,  are  to  be  called  forked 

heads. 

Fifthly,  all  heads  which  have  double  burs,  or  the 
antlers,  royals  and  croches,  turned  downwards,  don- 
irary  to  other  heads,  are  called  heads. 

How 
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Hsiv  to  know  an  old  Hart  by  the fob,  entries ,  abatures ♦ 

folly  fewmetSy  gate  and  walks ,  fraying- flocks y  head 

and  branches. 

Firfy  by  the  flat.  You  mud  take  good  notice 
treading  of  the  hards  foot;  if  you  find  the  tread¬ 
ing  of  two,  the  one  long  and  the  other  round,  yet 
both  of  one  bignefs,  yet  the  Ion gflet  will  indicate  the 
hart  to  be  much  larger  than  the  round. 

And  belides,  the  old  hard s  hind  foot  doth  never 
over-reach  the  fore  foot;  that  of  the  young  ones  do. 

But  above  all,  take  this  obfervation  ;  When  you 
have  tound  the  fot  of  a  hart  in  the  wood,  take  no¬ 
tice  what  manner  of  footing  it  is,  whether  worn,  or 
fharp;  and  accordingly  obferve  the  country,  and 
judge  by  that  whether  either  may  be  occafioned 
thereby. 

For  harts  bred  in  mountains  and  ftoney  countries, 
have  the  toes  and  Tides  of  their  feet  Worn,  by  means 
of  t heir  continual  climbing  and  refting  themfelves 
thereon,  and  not  on  the  heel;  whereas  in  other 
places  they  day  themfelves  more  on  the  heel  than 
toes,  for  in  foft  or  Tandy  ground  they  flip  upon  the 
heel,  by  reafon  of  their  weight ;  and  thus  by  fre¬ 
quent  flaying  themfelves  thereon,  it  makes  the  heel 
grow  broader  and  bigger. 

And  thus  may  the  age  of  a  hart  be  known  by  his 
jlot  or  treading. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  fewmets ; 
and  this  is  to  be  judged  in  April  and  May.  If  ihe 
fewmets  or  fewmilhing  be  large  and  thick,  they  inti¬ 
mate  that  the  hart  is  old. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  Julyy  they  make  their 
fewmets  in  large  crofeys,  very  foft;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  Augujlt  they  make  them  large, 
long,  knotty  and  anointed,  and  gilded,  letting  them 
fall  but  few  and  fcattered, 
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In  September  and  October ,  there  is  no  longer  palling 
3i  judgment  by  them,  by  reafon  of  the  rut. 

Thirdly,  in  order  to  know  the  height  and  thicknefs 
of  a  hart ,  obferve  his  entries  and  galleries  into  the 
thickets,  and  what  boughs  he  has  over-ftridden,  and 
mark  from  thence  the  height  of  his  belly  from  the 
ground. 

By  the  height  of  the  entries,  a  judgment  is  made  of 
the  age  of  a  hart ;  for  a  young  deer  is  fuch  as  ufually 
creep,  but  the  old  ones  are  ft  iff  and  (lately. 

His  largenefs  may  be  known  by  the  height  of  his 
creeping  as  he  paftes  to  his  harbour,  the  young  deer 
creeping  low,  which  the  old  will  not  (loop  to. 

Fourthly ,  take  notice  of  his  gaity ,  by  which  you 
may  know  whether  the  hart  be  great  and  long,  and 
whether  lie  will  (land  long  before  the  hounds  or  not  'r 
for  all  karts  which  have  a  long  ftep  will  (land  up  a 
long  while,  being  fwift,  light  and  well  breathed  \  but 
if  he  leaves  a  great  (lot,  which  is  a  fign  of  an  old 
deer,  he  will  not  (land  long  when  he  is  chafed. 

Lajlly ,  take  notice  of  his  fraying-poft\  where  ob¬ 
ferve,  that  by  how  much  the  hart  is  the  older,  the 
fooner  he  goes  to  fray,  and  the  larger  is  the  tree  he 
chufes  to  fray  againft,  and  one  fo  llrong  .that  he  can¬ 
not  bend  with  his  head. 

AH  (tags  as  they  are  furnifhed,  beat  their  heads  dry 
againft  fome  tree  or  other,  which  is  called  their  fray* 
tng-poJi\  the  younger  deer  do  it  againft  weaker,  ieifer 
and  lower  trees  ;  fo  that  accordingly  hunters  judge 
confidently  of  their  age,  and  the  nearnefs  of  their 
harbour,  for  that  is  the  laft  adtion  or  ceremony  they 
life  before  they  enter  it. 

'  As  to  the  head  and  branches ,  a  hart  is  old;  Firft, 
when  the  compafs  of  the  bur  is  large,  great  and  well 
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Secondly,  when  the  beam  is  large  burthenec!  and 
well  pearled,  being  ftrait,  and  not  rendered  crooked 
by  antlers. 

Thirdly,  w'hen  the  gutters  in  it  are  large  and  deep. 

Fourthly,  when  the  firfl  antler,  called  antsiller, 
is  large,  long,  and  near  to  the  bur,  the  fur-antler 
near  to  the  antler  \  and  they  ought  to  be  both  well 
pearled. 

Fifthly ,  the  reft  of  the  branches  which  are  higher, 
being  well  ordered  and  fet,  and  well  grown,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  largenels  and  proportion  ot  the  head:  and 
the  croches,  palm,  or  crown,  being  great  and  large 
too,  according  to  the  largenefs  of  the  beam,  are 
figns  of  an  old  hart. 

How  to  fcek  a  Hart  in  his  haunts  and  feeding-places, 
according  to  the  feafons  of  the  year. 

Ail  harts  change  their  manner  of  feeding  every 
month  ;  and  forafmuch  as  A  ovember  is  the  conclu- 
fion  of  their  rutting-time,  I  lhall  begin  with  that :  in 
this  they  feed  in  heaths  and  broomy  places. 

In  December  they  herd  together,  and  withdraw 
themfelves  into  the  ftrengths  of  the  foreits,  to  lhelter 
themfeives  from  the  cold  winds,  fnows,  and  frofts, 
teed  on  the  holm  trees,  elder  trees,  brambles,  and 
wdiatfoever  green  thing  they  can  find  ;  and  if  it  fnow, 
they  vs  i  11  (kin  or  peel  the  trees  like  a  goat. 

In  'January ,  February  and  March,  they  leave  herd¬ 
ing,  but  will  keep  four  or  five  in  company,  and  in 
the  corners  of  the  foreft  will  feed  on  the  winter  paf- 
ture,  fi  metimes  making  their  incurfions  into  the 
neighbouring  corn-fields,  if  they  can  perceive  the 
blades  of  wheat,  rye,  or  the  like  appear  above  ground. 

In  dpril  and  Alay,  they  reft  in  their  thickets  and 
other  bulky  and  lhady  places,  during  that  feafon, 
and  ftir  very  little  till  rutting  time,  unlefs  they  are 
difturbed. 
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There  are  Tome  harts  To  cunning,  that  they  wi^ 
have  -  feveral  layers  to  harbour  in?  a  good  diftance 
one  from  the  other,  and  will  frequently  change  (fo‘ 
their  greater  fecurity)  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  • 
taking  Hill  the  benefit  of  the  wind. 

In  thefe  months  they  go  not  to  the  foil,  by  reafon 
of  the  moifture  of  the  fpring,  and  the  dew  that  con¬ 
tinually  overfpreads  the  grafs. 

In  June ,  July  and  Augujl ,  they  are  in  the  pride  of 
their  greafe,  and  do  refort  to  fpring  coppices  and  corn 
fields,  only  they  feldom  go  where  rye  or.  barley  grows. 

in  September  and  October  they  leave  their  thickets 
and  go  to  the  rut,  during  which  feafon  they  have  no 
certain  place  either  for  food  or  harbour. 

After  what  manner  a  Huntfman  Jhould  go  drawing  hi 

the  fprings. 

He  ought  not  to  come  too  early,  in  the  fprings  or 
hewts  where  he  thinks  the  hart  feedeth,  and  is  at  re¬ 
lief,  for  they  ufually  go  to  their  layers  in  the  fprings, 
and  if  they  be  old,  crafty  deer,  they  w  ill  return  to 
the  border  of  the  coppice,  and  there  liften  whether 
they  can  bear  any  danger,  and  ii  the}r 

once  chance  to  vent  the  Huntfman  or  the  hound, 
they  will  inftantly  difiodge. 

Now  is  the  Huntfman’s  proper  time ;  let  him  beat 
the  outfides  of  the  fprings  or  thickets;  it  he  find  the 
track  of  a  hart  or  deer ,  he  ought  to  obferve  whether 
it  be  frefh,  which  may  be  knowm  by  the  following 
tokens,  the  dew  will  be  beaten  off,  the  foil  frefh, 
or  the  ground  broken,  or  printed  with  other  tokens; 
fo  he  may  judge  his  game  lately  wfent  that  way. 

Having  found  fiis  Hot  or  treading,  and  the  hound 
flicking  well  upon  it,  let  him  hold  him  fhort;  for  he 
{hall  draw  better,  being  fo  held,  than  if  he  were  let 
at  length  of  the  learn;  and  thus  let  him  draw  till  he 

is  come  to  the  covert,  if  payable,  taking  notice  by 

the 
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the  way,  of  the  Hot,  falls,  entries,  and  the  like, 
till  he  hath  harboured  him. 

Having  done  this,  let  him  plafh  down  final!  twigs, 
feme  above  and  fome  below,  as  he  fhall  'think  fit, 
and  the  while  the  hound  is’ hot,  let  him  beat  the  out- 
iides  and  make  ring-walks  twice  or  thrice  about  the 
wood,  one  while  by  the  great  and  open  ways,  that 
he  may  help  himfelf  by  the  eye  ;  another  while  through 
the  thickets  and  coverts,  for  fear  left  his  hounds 
ihould  overfhoot  it,  having  {till  better  feent  in  the 
coverts  than  highways. 

If  he  is  in  doubt  whether  the  hart  is- gone  out  of 
the  ring-walks,  or  fear  he  has  drawn  a  foils,  then  let 
him  go  to  the  marks  that  he  plafhed,  and  draw  coun¬ 
ter,  till  he  may  take  up  the  fewmet. 

Dir  chit  ions  for  harbouring  a  Stag. 

1  he  harbourer  having  taught  his  hound  to  draw 
mute  always  round  the  .out fide  of  the  covert,  as  foon 
as  his  hound  challenges,  which  he  knows  by  his 
eager  flourifliing  and  (training  his  learn,  he  then  is 
to  feck  for  his  Hot;  if  he  finds  his  heel -thick,  and 
the  toe  fpreading  broad,  thefe  are  figns  tharit  is  an 
old  deer,  efpecially  if  it  be  fringed,  that  is  broken  on 
both  the  tides. 

And  if  the  ground  be  too  bard  to  make  any  judg¬ 
ment  fre  m  the  Hot,  he  mult  draw  into  the  covert  as 
he  pafies,  obferving  the  fize  of  the  entries  ;  the 
larger  and  higher,  the  older  the  deer:  as  alfo  h:s 
croppings  of  the  tenders  as  he  pafies,  the  younger 
the  deer  the  lower,  the  older  the  deer  the  higher  are 
the  brandies. 

He  ought  alfo  to  obferve  the  few  mifhings  as  he  fi¬ 
fes,  the  largenefs  of  Which  befpeaks  the  largends  of 
the  deer:  He  mud  alfo  be  curious  in  obferving  the 
fraying  pod,  which  is  ufually  the  lad  opportunity 
he  has  to  judge  by;  the  elded  deer  fraying  highii 

againit 
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againd  the  larged  trees,  and  that  being  found,  it 
may  be  concluded  his  harbour  is  not  far  off. 

"Therefore  he  ought  to  draw  with  more  circum- 
fpe£lion,  checking  the  drawing-hound  to  fecure  him 
from  fpending  when  he  comes  io  near  as  to  have  the 
deer  in  the  wind,  which  when  you  have  difeovered 
by  his  eagernefs  that  draws  him,  let  him  retire  fome 
didance  back,  and  round  the  place  with  the  hound, 
frit  at  a  confiderable  didance,  and  then  if  he  finds 
him  not  difturbed,  let  him  make  a  lecond  round 
within  that  ;  and  this  will  not  only  fecure  you  that 
he  is  in  the  harbour,  but  will  alfo  lecure  his  conti¬ 
nuance  there  ;  for  he  will  not  (except  he  be  forced ) 
p*fs  that  taint  your  hound  left  in  the  rounding  oi 
him. 

-  So  that  having  broke  a  bough  for  his  diredlion,  he 
may  at  any  time  unharbour  that  hart. 

How  to  find  a  Hart  loft  the  night  before. 

A  Huntfman  may  fail  of  killing  a  hart  divers  ways  ; 
fome  times  by  reafon  of  great  heat,  or  by  being  over¬ 
taken  with  the  night,  or  the  like. 

If  it  fhould  happen  fo,  do  as  follows. 

firfi,  they  who  follow  the  hounds,  mud  mark  the 
place  where  they  left  the  chace,  and  at  break  of  day 
bring  the  blood  hound  to  it,  with  the  kennel  after 
him. 

If  any  hound  vents,  whom  he  knows  to  be  no  liar 
nor  babbler,  he  fliall  put  his  hound  to  it,  whooping 
twice,  or  blowing  two  notes  with  his  horn,  to  call 
all  his  fellows  about  him;  and  if  he  find  where  the 
hart  is  gone  into  fome  likely  covert  or  grove,  then 
mud  he  draw  his  h@unds  about  it,  and  if  he  there 
renews  the  flot  or  view,  let  him  fird  confider  whether 
it  be  right  or  not,  if  it  be  right  let  him  blow  his  horn. 
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And  if  he  happens  to  find  five  or  fix  layers,  let  it 
not  feem  ffrange,  for  harts  hunted  and  fpent  do  fre¬ 
quently  make  many  layers  together,  becaufe  they 
cannot  {land,  but  lie  and  feed.  im 

Harts  which  are  hunted,  moff  commorlly  run  up 
the  wind,  and  ftrait  forwards  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
and  finding  'any  w'ater  or  foil,  do  flay  a  long  time 
therein,  by  which  means  their  joints  are  fo  benumb¬ 
ed  and  ffiftened,  that  coming  out,  they  cannot  go 
far,  nor  ftand  up  long,  and  therefore  are  forced  to 
take  up  with  any  harbour  they  can  find  which  may 
be  a  prefent  covert  to  them. 

How  to  find  a  Hart  in  high  woods . 

In  the  feeking  of  a  hart  in  high  woods,  you  muff 
have  regard  to  two  things;  that  is,  the  thickets  of 
the  foreff  and  the  feafon. 

If  it  be  in  very  hot  weather,  gnats,  horfe-flies, 
and  the  lfke,  drive  the  deer  out  of  the  high  woods, 
and  they  difperfe  themfelves  into  fmall  groves  and 
thickets,  near  places  of  good  feeding. 

According  to  the  coverts  which  are  in  the  foreff, 
fo  muff  the  Huntfman  make  his  enquiry  ;  for  fome- 
times  the  hart  lies  in  the  tufts  of  white-thorn,  fome- 
tjmes  under  little  trees,  other  whiles  under  great 
trees  in  the  high  woods,  and  fometimes  in  the  lkirts 
of  the  foreff,  -under  the  fhelter  of  little  groves  and 
coppices. 

And  therefore  the  Huntfman  muff  make  his  ring- 
walk  large  or  fmall,  according  to  the  largnefs  of 
thofe  harbours  or  coverts. 

How  to  unharbour  a  Hart  and  cafi  off  the  hounds . 

When  the  relays  are  well  fet  and  placed,  let  the 
Pluntfman  with  his  pole  walk  before  the  kennel  of 
hounds;  and  being  come  to  the  blcmifhes,  let  him 
take  notice  of  the  liot,  and  fuch  other  marks  as  may 
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be  obferved  From  the  view  of  the  deer,  in  order  that 
he  may  know  whether  the  hounds  run  riot  or  not. 

T[  hen  the  huntfman  muft  call:  abroad  about  the 
covert,  to  difcover  the  hare  when  he  is  unharboured, 
the  better  to  diftinguifh  him  by  his  head  or  other- 
wife. 

If  the  blood-hound,  in  drawing,  chance  to  over- 
fihoot,  and  draw  wrong  or  counter,  then  the  huntf¬ 
man  muft  draw  him  hack,  faying,  Back,  backy  Joft , 
foft ,  until  he  hath  fet  him  right  again  ;  and  if  he  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  hound  hath  mended  his  fault,  by  his 
kneeling  down  and  obferving  the  hot  or  ports,  he 
muft  then  cherilh  him,  by  clapping  him  on  the  back, 
and  giving  him  encouraging  words;  thus  muft  he 
draw  on  with  his  hounds  till  he  defcries  the  deer. 

Some  deers  are  fo  cunning  and  crafty,  that  when 
they  are  unharboured  from  their  layer,  they  will  coaft 
round  about  to  find  fome  other  deer,  whereby  the 
hounds  may  be  confounded  in  the  change  of  huts. 

If  the  huntfman  hath  the  hart  in  view,  he  ought 
flill  to  draw  upon  the  flot,  blowing  and  hallooing 
till  the  founds  are  come  in.  When  he  finds  they  are 
in  full  cry,  and  lake  it  right,  he  then  may  mount, 
keeping  under  the  wind  and  coaft,  to  crofs  the 
hounds  that  are  in  chafe  to  help  them  at  default,  it 
need  require. 

d'he J abilities  which  are  ujcd  in  hunting  a  Hart  at 

force 

A  huntfman  ought  never  to  come  nearer  to  the 
hounds  in  cry,  than  fifty  or  fixty  paces,  efpecially-at 
the  firft  uncopling,  or  at  calling  off  the  relays; 
for  if  a  hart  make  doublings,  or  wheel  about  or 
acrofs  before  the  hounds,  (as  he  feldom  does)  if  then 
you  come  in  too  haftily,  you  will  fpoil  the  flot  or 
view,  and  fo  the  hounds,  for  want  of  fcent,  will  be 
apt  to  overfhoot  the  chace. 

But 
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But  if  after  you  have  hunted  an  hour,  the  huntf- 
nian  perceives  that  the  hart  makes  out  end-ways  be¬ 
fore  the  hounds,  and  that  they  follow  in  full  cry, 
taking  it  right,  then  he  may  come  n  nearer,  and 
blow  a  recheat  to  the  hounds,  to  encourage  them. 

Hereupon  the  hart  will  frequently  feek  other  deer 
at  layer,  and  roufe  them,  on  purpofe  to  makg  the 
hounds  hunt  chace,  and  will  lie  down  in  fome  of 
their  layers  fiat  upon  his  belly,  and  fo  fufFer  the 
hounds  to  over-fiioot  him ;  and  that  they  may  not 
either  l'cent  or  vent  him,  he  will  gather  up  all  his 
four  feet  under  his  belly,  aud  will  blow  or  breathe 
on  fome  moiit  place  of  the  ground,  fo  that  the 
hounds  may  pals  by  him,  pofiibly,  though  within  a 
yard,  and  never  vent  him. 

For  which  caufe  huntfman  fhould  blemifh  at  thofe 
places,  where  they  fee  the  hart  enter  into  a  thicket,  to 
the  end,  that  if  the  hounds  fhould  fall  to  change, 
they  may  return  to  thofe  blemilhes,  and  put  the 
hounds  to  the  right  (lot  and  vice/,  until  they  have 
rouzed  and  found  him  again. 

A  hart  has  another  way  to  bring  the  hounds  to 
change,  and  that  is,  when  he  fees  himfelf  clofely 
purfued,  and  that  he  cannot  Ihun  them,  he  will 
break  into  one  thicket  after  another  to  find  deer, 
rouzing  and  herding  with  them,  continuing  fo  to  do 
fometimes  above  an  hour,  before  he  will  part  from 
them,  or  break  herd. 

Finding  himfelf  fpent,  he  will  break  herd,  and  fall 
a  doubling  and  eroding  in  fome  hard  highway  that  is 
much  beaten,  orelfe  in  fome  river  or  brook,  in  which 
he  will  keep  as  long  as  his  breath  will  permit  him  ; 
and  if  lie  be  far  before  the  hounds,  it  may  be  then 
he  will  ufe  the  former  device,  gathering  his  legs 
under  his  belly,  as  he  lies  fiat  along  upon  lome  hard 
dry  place. 


Some 
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Sometimes  he  will  take  foil  and  fo  cover  himfelf 
tinder  the  water,  that  you  fhall  perceive  nothing  but 
his  nofe. 

,  In  this  cafe  the  Huntfman  muft  have  a  fpecial  regard 
to  his  old  hounds,  who  will  hunt  leifurely  and  fearfully, 
whereas  the  young  hounds  will  over-fhoot  their  game. 

If  the  hounds  ^appen  to  be  at  a  default,  and  hunt 
in  feveral  companies,  then  it  may  be  gueffed  that  the 
hart  has  broken  herd  from  the  frefh  deer,  and  that 
the  frefli  deer  have  feparated  themfelves  alfo :  then 
notice  is  to  be  taken  how  the  old  ftanch  hounds  make 
it,  and  to  obferve  the  flot;  and  where  you  fee  any 
of  the  old  hounds  challenge,  cherifh  and  encourage 
that  hound  or  hounds,  haftening  the  reft  in  to  him, 
crying  hark  to  fuch  a  hound,  calling  him  by  his 
name, 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  they  cannot  make  it  fo 
well  in  the  hard  highways  as  in  other  places,  becaufe’ 
they  cannot  have  there  io  perfect  a  fcent,  either  by 
reafon  of  the  tracks  or  footing  of  divers  forts  of 
beafts,  or  by  reafon  of  the  fun  drying  up  the  moifture 
fo  that  the  duft  covereth  the  Hot.  Now  in  fuch  pla¬ 
ces  (fuch  is  the  natural  fubtilty  of  the  beaft  for  felf- 

prefervation)  the  hart  will  make  many  croftings  and 
doublings,  holding  them  long  together  to  make  the 

hounds  give  over  the  chafe. 

In  this  cafe,  the  firft  care  of  the  Huntfman  is  to 
make  good  the  head,  and  then  draw  round  apace; 
firft  down  the  wind,  though  deer  ufually  go  up  the 
wind;  and  if  the  way  is  too  hard  to  Hot,  then  be 
fure  to'  try  far  enough  back.  Expert  hounds  will 

often  do  this  of  themfelves. 

,  But  if  a  hart  break  out  into  champaign  country, 
•and  in  the  heat  of  the  day  too,  i.  e.  between  noon  and 
three  of  the  clock,  then  if  the  Eluntfman  perceive 

his  hounds  out  of  breath,  he  ought  not  to  force  them 

•  but 
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but  comfort  them  ;  and  though  they  do  not  call  upon 
the  flot  or  view,  yet  it  is  fufficient  if  they  do  but 
wag  their  tails,  for  being  almoft  fpent  it  is  painful 
for  them  to  call.  '  1 

The  laft  refuge  of  a  hart  that  has  been  forely 
hunted,  is  the  water,  which  in  terms  of  art  is  called 
the  foil  y  fwimming  ofteneft  down  the  dream,  keep¬ 
ing  the  middle,  fearing  left  by  touching  any  bough 
by  the  water  fide,  he  may  give  fcent  unto  the 
hounds. 

Whenever  you  come  to  a  foil,  (according  to  the  old 
rule,  He  zvhozui/l  his  chafe  find,  let  him  frjl  try  up  river 
and  down  the  wind)  be  fure,  if  your  hounds  challenge 
but  a  yard  above  his  going  in,  that  he  has  gone  up  the 
river  ;  for  though  he  fhould  keep  the  very  middle  of 
the  ftream,  yet  will  that,  with  the  help  of  the  wind, 
lodge  part  of  the  ftream  and  imbolh  that  comes  from 
him  on  the  bank,  it  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower, 
which  hath  deceived. 

Therefore  firft  try  up  the  ftream,  and  where  a 
deer  firft  breaks  foil,  both  man  and  hound  will  beft 
perceive  it. 

Now  the  ways  to  know  when  a  hart  is  fpent,  are 
thefe  : 

Firft,  He  will  run  ft  iff,  high  and  lompering. 

Secondly ,  If  his  mouth  be  black  and  dry,  without 
any  foam  upon  it,  and  his  tongue  hanging  out  ;  but 
they  will  often  clofe  their  mouths  to  deceive  fpedla- 
tors.  \ 

1 Thirdly ,  By  his  Hot ;  for  oftentimes  he  will  clofe 
his  claws  together  as  if  he  went  at  leifure  and  pre- 
fently  again  open  them  wide,  making  great  glidings, 
and  hitting  his  dewr-claws  upon  the  ground,  follow¬ 
ing  the  beaten  paths  -without  doublings,  and  fome- 
times  going  all  along  by  a  ditch  fide,  feeking  fome- 
gap,  not  having  ftrength  to  leap  it  :  yet  it  has  been 
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often  feen,  the  dead-run  deer  have  taken  very  great 

leaps', 

A  huntfman  mu  ft  therefore  govern  himfclf  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fubtilty  and  craft  of  the  deer,  ob¬ 
serving  the  doublings  and  erodings,  and  the  places 
where  they  are  made  ;  making  his  rings  little  or 
great,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place,  time, 
and  feafon;  for  hounds  are  apt  to  fhoot  where  herbs 
and  flowers  have  their  nioft  lively  fcenl  and  odori¬ 
ferous  fmell. 

Neither  is  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  the 
hounds  to,  be  difregarded.  And  if  thefe  tilings  be 
done,  it  will  be  much  if  you  lofe  a  hart  by  delault. 

To  kill  a  Hart  at  bay . 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  into  a  hart  at  bay,  and 
efpecially  at  rutting  time,  for  at  that  time  they  are 
ixioft  fierce. 

There  are  two  fortjS  of  bays  ;  one  on  the  land,  and 
the  other  in  the  watc^r.  Now  if  the  hart  be  in  a 
deep  water,  where  you  cannot  well  come  at  him,  thou 
couple  up  your  dogs;  for  fhould  they  continue  long 
in  the  water,  it  would  endanger  their  furbating  or 
foundering. 

In  this  cafe,  get  a  boat  and  fvvim  to  him,  with  a 
dagger  drawn,  or  elfe  with  a  rope  that  has  a  noofe, 
and  throw  it  over  his  horns ;  for  it  the  water  be  fo 
deep  that  the  hart  fvvims,  there  is  no  danger  in  ap¬ 
proaching  him  ;  otherwife  you  muft  be  very  cautious. 

As  to  a  land-bay,  if  a  hart  be  burnifhed,  then  you 
mu  ft  coniider  the  place;  for  if  it  be  in  a  plain  and 
open  place,  where  there  is  no  wood  nor  covert,  it  is 
dangerous  and  difficult  to  come  in  to  him  ;  but  if  he 
be  on  a  hedge  fide,  or  in  a  thicket,  then,  while  the 
hart  is  ft ar ting  on  the  hounds,  you  may  come  foftly 
and  covertly  behind  him  and  cut  his  throat. 
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If  you  mifs/your  aim,  ami  the  hart  turn  head  upon 
you,  then  take  refuge  at  home  tree;  and  when  the 
hart  is  at  bay,  couple  up  your  hounds;  and  when 
you  fee  the  hart  turn  head  to  fly,  gallop  in  roundly  to 
him,  and  kill  him  with  your  fword. 

Directions  at  the  death  of  a  Hart  or  Buck. 

The  flrfl:  ceremony,  when  the  huntfman  comes  in 
to  the  death  of  a  deer  is,  to  cry,  ivare  haunch ,  that 
the  hounds  may  not  break  in  to  the  deer;  which  be¬ 
ing  done,  the  next  is  the  cutting  his  throat,  and  there 
blooding  the  youngefl:  hounds,  that  they  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  love  a  deer,  and  learn  to  leap  at  his  throat ; ^ then 
the  mort  having  been  blown,  and  all  the  company 
come  in,  the  befl:  perfon,  w'ho  hath  not  taken  fav  be¬ 
fore,  is  to  take  up  the  knife  that  the  keeper  or  huntf¬ 
man  is  to  lay  acrofs  the  belly  of  the  deer,  fome  hold¬ 
ing  by  the  fore-legs,  and  the  keeper  or  huntfman 
drawing  down  the  pizzle,  the  perfon  who  takes  fay, 
is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife  leifurely  along  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near  the  brifket,  and 
drawing  a  little  upon  it,  enough  in  the  length  and 
depth  to  difcover  how  fat  the  deer  is;  then  he  that  is 
to  break  up  the  deer,  firlt; flits  the  (kin  from  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  throat  downwards,  making  the  arber , 
fo  that  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth,  and  then  he 
paunches  him,  rewarding  the  hounds  with  it. 

*  In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefent  the  fame  perfon 
who  took  fay,  with  a  drawn  hanger,  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  deer.  Which  being  done,  and  the  hounds 
rewarded,  the  concluding  ceremony , is,  if  it  he  a 
Hag,  then  one  blows  a  triple  mort ;  and  if  a  buck,  a 
double  one;  and  then  all  who  have  horns,  blow'  a 
recheat  in  confort,  and  immediately  a  general  whoops 
whoop. 

It  was  formerly  termed  a  wind  or  winding-horn; 
the  horns,  probably,  were  winding,  or  compafled, 
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but  afterwards  ftrait  horns  grew  into  ufe,  and  then 
they  ufed  to  fay,  blow  a  horn  and  found  a  horn\  and 
now  the  French  and  German  horns  are  in  repute. 

In  many  cafes,  formerly,  leafing  was  obferved  ; 
that  is,  one  was  held  either  crofs  a  faddle  or  on  a 
man’s  back,  and,  with  a  pair  of  dog-couples,  re¬ 
ceive  ten  pounds  and  a  purfe,  that  is,  ten  firipes  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  more  or  lefs  fe- 
vere)  and  an  eleventh  that  ufed  to  be  as  bad  as  the 
other  ten  called  a  purfe. 

There  are  many  faults,  as  coming  too  late  into  the 
field;  miftaking  any  term  of  art:  thefe  are  of  the 
lefferfort;  the  greater  are  hallooing  a  wrong  deer, 
or  leaving  the  field  before  the  death  of  the  deer,  &c. 


Of  RABBETS  or  CONIES. 

TH  E  rabbet  begins  to  breed  at  a  year  old,  bears 
at  leafl  feven  times  a  year;  (lie  carries  her  young 
in  her  belly  thirty  days,  if  file, litters  in  the  month  of 
March ,  and  as  foon  as  file  has  kennelled,  goes  to 
buck  again;  neither  can  they  fuckle  their  young  till 
they  have  been  with  buck.  Tame  rabbets ,  above  all 
other  beads,  delight  in  imprifonment  and  folitarinefs; 
they  are  violently  hot  in  the  a£t  of  generation,  per¬ 
forming  it- with  fuch  vigour  and  excels,  that  they 
fwoon,  and  lie  in  trances  a  good  while  after  the 
a£t. 

The  males  b^ing  given  too  much  to  cruelty,  kill 
all  the  young  ones  they  can  come  at,  therefore  the 
females,,  after  they  have  kennelled,  hide  them,  and 
clofe  up  the  holes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  buck 
may  not  find  them:  they  increafe  wonderfully,  bring¬ 
ing  forth  every  month,  therefore  when  kept  tame  in 
huts,  they  mud  be  watched,  and  as  foon  as  they 

have 
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have  kennelled  mu  ft  be  put  to  the  buck,  for  they 
will  otherwife  mourn  and  hardly  bring  up  their  young. 

'The  huts  in  which  tame  rabbets  are  to  be  kept, 
fhould  be  made  of  thin  wainfcot  boards,  fome  about 
t\yo  feet  fquare,  and  one  foot  high,  which  fquare 
mult  be  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  with  open  win¬ 
dows  of  wire,  through  which  the  rabbet  may  feed, 
and  a  lefs  room  without  light,  wherein  (he  may  lodge 
and  kennel ;  and  a  trough,  wherein  to  put  meat  and 
other  neceliaries  for  her,  before  each  of  them  ;  and 
thus  you  may  make  box  upon  box  in  divers  ftories, 
keeping  the  bucks  by  themfelves  as  alfo  the  does, 
unlefs  it  be  fuch  as  have  not  bred,  with  which  you 
may  let  the  buck  lodge.  Further,  when  a  doe  has 
kennelled  ope  neft,  and  then  kennelled  another,  the 
firft  mull  be  taken  from  her,  and  be  put  together  in¬ 
to  feveral  boxes,  amongfl  rabbets  of  their  own  age, 
provided  the  boxes  be  not  peflered,  but  that  they  have 
eale  and  liberty. 

For  the  choice  of  tame  rich  conies ,  it  needs  not  to 
look  to  their  fhape,  but  to  their  richnefs  ;  only  that 
the  bucks  mult  be  the  largelt  and  richeft  you  can  get; 
and  that  fkin  is  elteemed  the  belt,  that  has  the  equal- 
left  mixture  of  black  and  white  hair  together,  yet 
the  black  fhould  rather  fhadow  the  white  ;  a  black 
Ikin  with  a  few  filver  hairs,  being  much  richer  than 
a  white  Ikin  with  a  few  black  ones. 

As  to  the  profit  of  tame  rich  conies ,  every  one  that 
is  killed  in  feafon,  that  is,  from  Martinmas  till  after 
Candlemas,  is  worth  five  others,  as  being  much  better 
and  larger ;  and  when  another  Ikin  is  worth  two¬ 
pence  or  three-pence  at  the  mod,  tfiefe  are  worth  a 
Shilling  or  upwards.  Again,  the  increafe  is  more; 
the  tame  ones,  at  one  kindling,  bringing  forth  more 
than  the  wild  do  ;  befides,  they  are  always  ready  at 
hand  for  the  dilh,  winter  and  fummer,  without  the 
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charge  of  nets,  ferrets,  Sec.  and  their  fkins  always 
paying  their  keeper’s  expence,  with  in  ter  eft. 

The  belt  food  for  your  tame  conies ,  is  the  fweeteft, 
fhortefl,  and  beft  hay  you  can  get;  one  load  will  feed 
two  hundred  couple  a  year,  and  out  of  the  dock  of 
two  hundred,  may  be  fpent  in  the  houfe  as  many  as 
are  fold  in  the  market,  and  yet  a  good  flock  main¬ 
tained  to  anfwerall  cafualties.  The  hay'muft  be  put 
to  them  in  little  cloven  flicks,  that  they  may  with 
cafe  reach  and  pull  it  out  of  the  fame,  but  fo  as  not 
to  fcatter  or  wafle  any ;  and  fweet  oats,  and  water, 
fhould  be  put  for  them  in  the  troughs  under  the 
boxes:  and  this  fhould  be  their  ordinary  and  conftant 
food,  all  other  being  to  be  ufed  phyfically ;  as  that 
you  may,  twice  or  three  times  in  a  fortnight,  to  cool 
their  bodies,  give  them  mallow’s,  clover-grafs,  four 
docks,  blades  of  corn,  cabbage,  or  colewort  leaves, 
and  the  like,  all  which  both  cools  and  noiirifhes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ;  but  fweet  grain  fhould  be  feldom  ufed, 
ilnce  nothing  rots  them  fooner.  Great  care  muff  be 
had,  that  when  any  grafs  is  cut  for  them  where  are 
weeds,  that  there  is  no  hemlock  amongfl  it,  for  tho* 
they  will  eat  it  greedily,  yet  it  is  prefent  poifon  for 
them,  and  fuddenly  kills  them.  Their  huts  alfo  mull 
be  kept  fweet  and  dean  every  day,  for  their  pifs  and 
ordure  is  of  fo  flrong  and  violent  a  favour,  as  will 
annoy  themfelves  as  wdl  as  thofe  who  look  after  them. 

The  infirmities  to  which  tame  conies  are  fubjedf, 
are  two  fold. 

1.  The  rot\  which  comes  by  giving  them  green 
meat  or  gathering  greens  for  them,  and  giving  them 
to  them  with  the  dew  on;  therefore  let  them  have 
it  but  feldom,  and  then  the  drynefs  of  the  bay  will 
even  dry  up  the  moiflure,  knit  them,  and  keep  them 
found. 

2.  'There  is  a  certain  rage  of  madnefs  engendered 

from 
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from  corrupt  blood,  fpringing  from  the  ranknefs  of 
their  keeping,  and  which  is  known  by  their  wallow¬ 
ing  and  tumbling  with  their*  heels  upwards,  and 
leaping  in  their  huts  ;  to  cure  which,  give  them  tare- 
thiflle  to  eat. 

Wild  rabbets  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  vine¬ 
yards,  and  all  forts  of  corn,  their  teeth  fparing  no¬ 
thing  that  they  come  near ;  and  in  fuch  countries  as 
abound  with  vineyards,  they  will  eat  the  young 
fhoots  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  appear,  and  will  do 
them  fo  much  damage,  that  it  will  endanger  their 
ruin  without  fome  proper  remedy:  to  prevent  which* 
take  fome  very  fmall  dicks  of  willow',  well  dried, 
dip  one  end  of  them  into  fome  melted  brimdone,  and 
dick  the  other  into  the  ground;  let  them  be  about 
a  fathom  didant  from  each  other,  and  fet  fire  to  them 
and  this  will  prevent  the  rabbets  (wrho  hate  the  fmell) 
from  entering  into  any  vineyard,  on  the  fide  of 

which  thofe  dicks  are  fet ;  the  fmell  will  lad  four  or 
*  ^ 

five  days,  at  the  expiration  of  wfflich  you  mud  renew 
it,  and  fo  a  third  time,  infomuch,  that  in  about  fix- 
teen  days,  the  (hoot  of  the  vine  will  be  fo  drong  as 
not  to  be  in  danger  of  the  infults  of  thofe  animals. 

The  ways  of  taking  thefe  creatures  are  various, 
paiticularly  fuch  as  dray  from  their  burrows  may  be 
taken  with  fmall  greyhounds,  or  mungrels  bred  up 
for  that  purpofe;  and  their  places  of  hunting  are 
among  bufhes,  hedges,  corn-fields,  and  frefh  padures  ; 
and  though  you  lhould  mifs  killing  them,  yet  they 
are  hereby  drove  back  to  their  burrows,  over  wdiofe 
holes  you  may  lay  purfe-ne\s,  and  then  put  in  a 
ferret  clofe  muffled,  which  will  quickly  make  them 
bolt  out  again  to  the  net,  and  fo  are  caught. 

The  ferret  fometimes  finds  a  rabbet  adeep,  which 
fhe  furprifes  and  kills,  fucks  her  blood,  lies  upon 
her,  and  deeps  there;  in  which  cafe  you  are  obliged 
either  to  kill  her,  or  wait  till  fhe  awakes,  which  will 
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be  often  five  or  fix  hours;  and  therefore  you  mud 
fire  five  or  fix  times  into  the  hole  to  awake  her,  upon 
which  file  will  come  out;  but  you  muft  always  let 
her  fieep  an  hour  before  you  fire,  or  elfe  the  noife  will 
fignify  nothing. 

When  you  take  any  of  the  does  you  muft  turn 
them  loofe,  that  you  may  not  depopulate  your  war¬ 
rens,  and  flit  their  ears,  that  they  may  not  be  killed 
by  others,  who  fometimes  lie  in  wait  to  fhoot  them. 

-  To  force  rabbets  out  of  their  burrows  without  a 
ferret ,  take  feme  powder  of  orpine  and  brimfione, 
old  fhoes,  parchment,  or  cloth,  and  burn  them  at  the 
mouth  of  the  burrow',  upon  that  fide  which  the  wind 
blows,  and  fpread  your  purfe-net  under  the  wind. 
Some  put  a  crab  or  two  into  the  holes,  which  will 
force  them  out. 

Nets  to  take  R  A  beets  and  H  A  R  e  s  . 

Thefe  nets  muft  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  as 
halliers,  wherewith  they  take  partridges.  The  mefii 
fhould  be  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  made  of  good 
ftrong  thread  and  treble  tvvifted  ;  but  if  you  would 
make  mefhes  lozenge  wife,  you  muft  allow  four  and 
twrenty,  and  three  fathom  in  length,  and  let  them 
be  well  verged  with  long  twifted  thread  of  a  brown 
colour. 

Rut  the  net  with  fquare  mefhes  will  do  better,  in 
which  cafe  they  allow  five  feet  in  breadth  or  height, 
and  three  or  four  fathom  in  length,  according  to  the 
place  ;  and  in  this  no, verging  is  repuired. 

The  firft  of  thefe  nets  are  to  be  placed  in  any  path 
or  track,  in  any  coppice  or  furrow ;  for  rabbets  and 
hares  always  fallow  the  moft  eafy  and  beaten  path  ; 

You  muft  take  notice  how'  the  wand  fets  that  you 
may  fo  fet  the  net,  that  the  creature  and  wind  may 
come  together,  if  the  wind  be  fide- ways,  it  may  do 
well  enough,  but  nevfer  if  the  wind  blows  over  the 

net 
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net  into  the  creature’s  face;  for  he  will  fcent  both  it 
and  you  at  a  great  diftance,  efpeciaily  a  hare, 

The  way  of  taking  wild  Conies. 

There  are  divers  ways  of  doing  this,  either  by 
fmall  curs  or  fpaniels  bred  up  to  the  fport;  and  the 
places  for  hunting  them  who  draggle  from  their  bur¬ 
rows,  are  among  bufhes  and  hedges,  corn-fields,  or 
Irefh  paftures ;  or  elfe  by  courfing  them  with  fmall 
greyhounds:  and  though  they  may  mifs  killing  them, 
yet  thereby  you  drive  them  back  to  their  burrows, 
and  preferve  them  from  being  a  prey  to  others. 

You  may  alfo  drive  them  into  their  burrows,  and 
fpread  purfe-nets  upon  the  holes,  fo  that  when  they 
come  out,  they  will  be  entangled  in  them,  and  fo  be 
taken:  Now  to  force  them  out,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  a  ferret  or  two,  whofe  mouths  muft  be  couped 
and  muffled  up,  and  fo  put  into  the  holes,  which  will 
caufe  the  conies  to  bolt  out  into  your  purfe-nets  *,  for 
the  conies  will  eafily  fmell  the  ferrets,  and  at  their 
approach,  (being  of  a  timorous  nature)  dare  not  flay 
to  fee  them. 

And  for  the  more  certain  taking  them,  it  would  be 
proper  to  have  a  hay  net  or  two,  which  fhould  be 
pitched  up  at  a  fmall  diftance,  againft  the  burrows 
you  intend  to  hunt. 

Of  FERRETS. 

A  Ferret  is  a  little  creature  that  is  bred  naturally 
in  England ,  but  not  in  France ,  Germany ,  Italy , 
and  Spain  ;  they  are  tamed  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who 
keep  warrens  and  others. 

The  body  of  this  animal  is  longer  than  is  propor¬ 
tionable;  their  colour  is  variable,  fometimes  black 
and  white  upon  her  belly ;  bat  mod  commonly  of 
a  yellow ifh  fandy  colour,  like  wool  dyed  in  urine. 

The 
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The  head  is  fomething  like  that  of  a  moufe,  and 
therefore  into  what  hole  foever  file  can  put  it,  all  the 
body'  will  eafily  follow. 

The  eyes  are  fmall  but  fiery,  like  red  ho  tiron, 
and  therefore  fhe  fees  moft  clearly  in  the  dark. 

Her  voice  is  a  whining  cry  without  changing  of 
it:  fhe  hath  only  two  teeth  in  her  nether  chap, 
(landing  out  and  not  joined  and  growing  together. 

The  genital  of  the  male  is  of  a  bony  fubftance, 
and  therefore  it  always  fiandeth  (tiff,  and  is  not  lefi'er 
at  one  time  than  another. 

The  pleafure  of  the  fenfe  of  copulation,  is  not  in 
the  genital  part  but  in  the  mufcles,  tunicles,  and 
nerves  wherein  the  faid  genital  runs. 

When  they  are  in  copulation,  the  female  lieth 
down  or  bendeth  her  knees,  and  continually  crieth 
like  a  cat,  either  becaufe  the  male  claweth  her 
with  his  nails,  or  by  reafon  of  the  roughnefs  of  his 
genital. 

The  ferret  ufually  brings  forth  feven  or  eight  at 
a  time,  carrying  them  in  her  belly  for  forty  days: 
the  young  ones  are  blind  for  thirty  days  after  they 
v  are  littered,  and  they  may  be  ufed  for  procreation, 
as  their  dam  is,  within  forty  days  after  they  can  fee. 

When  they  have  been  tamed,  they  are  nourilhed 
with  milk,  or  barley  bread,  and  they  can  fait  a  very 
long  time. 

When  they  go  they  contraT  their  long  back,  and 
make  it  (land  upright  in  the  middle  round  like  a 
bowl:  when  they  are  touched  they  fmell  like  a  martri , 
and  they  deep  very  much. 

The  ferret  is  a  bojd  audacious  animal,  an  enemy 
to  all  ethers  but  his  own  kind  ;  drinking  and  luck¬ 
ing  in  the  blood  of  the  beaft  it  bitejth,  but  eateth  not 

the  flelh.  •<  - 

When  the  warrener  has  occafion  to  ufe  his  ferret , 
he  fird  makes  a  noife  in  the  warren  to  frighten  the 

conies 
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conies  who  are  abroad  into  their  burrows,  and  then 
he  pitcheth  his  nets  ;  after  that  he  puts  his  ferret  into 
the  earth,  having  muzzled  her  mouth,  fo  that  the 
may  not  feize  but  only  frighten  the  conies  out  of 
their  burrows,  who  are  afterwards  driven  by  dogs  into 
the  nets  or  bays,  planted  for  them. 


Of  OTTERS. 


SOME  are  of  opinion  that  the  otter  is  of  the  bea¬ 
ver  kind,  being  an  amphibious  creature,  living 
both  in  water  and  on  the  land;  befides,  the  outward 
form  of  the  parts  beareth  a  likenefs  of  the  heaver\ 
fome  fay,  were  his  tail  off',  he  were  in  parts  like  the 
heaver ,  differing  in  nothing  but  habitation,  for  the 
heaver  frequents  the  fait  water  as  well  as  the  frefh,  but 
the  Gtier  never  goeth  to  the  fait. 

’  T  hough  the  otter  liveth  in  the  Water,  yet  he  doth 
not,  like  fifhes,  breathe  through  the  benefit  of  the 
water,  he  taketh  breath  like  other  four  footed  beads, 
yet  will  remain  a  long  time  underneath  the  water 
without  refpiration. 

If  he  wants  prey  in  the  waters,  then  he  will  quit 
them  for  the  land;  and  if  by  painful  hunting  on 
fhore  he  cannot  fill  his  belly,  he  will  feed  on  herbs, 
fnails,  or  frogs;  neither  will  he  take  lefs  pains  in 
the  water  to  fatisfy  his  hunger,  for  he  will  fwim  for 
two  miles  together  againff  the  dream,  that  fo  when 
he  has  filled  his  belly,  the  current  may  carry  him 
down  again  to  his  deiigned  lodging,  which  is  always 
near  the  water,  very  artificially  built  with  boughs, 
Iprings  and  dicks,  couched  together  in  excellent  order 
wherein  he  fits  to  keep  him  from  the  wet. 

In  the  hunting  of  fifh,  he  often  puts  his  nofe  above 
water  to  take  breath:  hp  i$*a  creature  of  wonderful 
fwiftnefs  and  a&ivity  in  taking  his  prey,  and  for 
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greedinefs,  takes  more  than  he  knows  W'hat  to  do 
with.  ' 

He  is  a  very  fubtil  and  crafty  bead,  and  endov/ed 
with  a  wonderful  fagacity  and  fenfe  of  fmelling,  in- 
fomuch  that  he  can  diredlly  wind  the  fifhes  in  the 
water  a  mile  or  two  diflance  from  him. 

The  flefh  of  this  beaft  is  both  cold  and  filthy,  be- 
caufe  it  feedeth  on  [linking  fifh,  and  therefore  not  fit 
to  be  eaten:  yet  it  is  eaten  in  Germany ,  and  the  Car - 
thufian  Friars,  who  are  forbidden  the  eating  of  all 
manner  of  flefh  of  other  four-footed  beads,  yet  they 
are  not  prohibited  the  eating  of  otters.  There  are 
thofe  in  England ,  who  lately  have  highly  valued  an 
otter  pie — much  good  may  do  them  with  it. 

•v 

Of  Otter-hunting. 

This  is  performed  by  dogs,  called  otter-hounds , 
and  with  a  fort  of  indruments,  called  otter-fpears, 
with  which  when  they  find  themfelves  wounded, 
they  make  to  land  and  fight  w  ith  the  dogs,  and  that 
furioufly,  as  if  they  were  fenfible  that  the  cold  water 
Would  annoy  their  green  w  ounds. 

There  is  indeed  craft  to  be  ufed  in  the  hunting 
them;  but  they  may  be  catched  in  fnares  under 
W'ater,  and  by  river  fides;  but  great  care  mufl  be 
taken,  for  they  bite  forely,  and  venomoufly,  and  if 
they  happen  to  remain  long  in  the  fnare,  they  will 
not  fail  to  get  themfelves  free  by  their  teeth. 

In  hunting  them,  one  man  mufl  be  of  one  fide 
of  the  river,  and  another  on  the  other,  both  beat¬ 
ing  the  banks  with  dogs,  and  the  bead  not  being 
able  to  endure  the  w^ater  long,  you  will  foon  difcover 
if  there  be  an  otter  or  not  in  that  quarter,  for  he  mufl 
come  out  to  make  his  fpraints,  and  in  the  night  fome- 
times  to  feed  on  grafs  and  herbs. 
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If  any  of  the  hounds  find  out  an  otter ,  then  view 
the  foft  grounds  and  moift  places,  to  find  out  which 
way  he  bent  his  head  ;  if  you  cannot  difcover  this 
by  the  marks,  you  may  partly  perceive  it  by  the 
fpraints;  and  then  follow  the  hounds,  and  lodge  him 
as  a  hart  or  deer. 

But  if  you  do  not  find  him  quickly,  you  may  ima¬ 
gine  he  is  gone  to  touch  fomewhat  farther  off  from 
the  river;  for  fometimes  they  will  go  to  feed  a  con- 
fiderable  way  from  the  place  of  their  reft,  chuiing 
rather  to  go  up  the  river  than  down  it. 

The  perfons  that  go  a  hunting  otters ,  mufl  carry 
their  fpears,  to  watch  his.vents,  that  being  the  chief 
advantage  ;  and  if  they  perceive  him  fwimming  under 
watef,  they  mud:  endeavour  to  ftrike  him  with  their 
fpears,  and  if  they  mifs,  mufl  purfue  him  with  the 
hounds ;  which,  (if  they  be  good,  and  perfectly  en¬ 
tered)  will  go  chanting  and  trailing  along  by  the 
river  fide,  and  will  beat  every  root  of  a  tree,  and 
ofier  bed,  and  tuft  of  bull-rufhes ;  nay,  they  will 
fometimes  take  water,  and  bait  the  bead,  like  a  fpa- 
niel*  by  which  means  he  will  hardly  efcape. 

Of  BIRD-LI  ME. 

Birdlime  is  fluff  prepared  after  different  ways ; 

the  common  method  is  to  peel  a  good  quantity 
of  holly  bark  about  Midfummer,  fill  a  pan  with  it, 
put  fpring  water  to  it;  boil  it  till  the  grey  and  white  , 
bark  arife  from  the  green,  which  will  require  twelve 
hours  boiling;  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  drain  the 
water  well  from  it,  feparate  the  barks,  lay  the  green 
bark  on  the  ground  in  fome  cool  cellar,  covered  with 
any  green  rank  weeds,  fuch  as  dog  tbjUes ,  hemlock , 
&c.  to  a  good  thicknefs ;  let  it  lie  fo  fourteen  days, 
by  which  time  it  will  be  a  perfecl  mucilage  ;  then 
pound  it  well  in  a  (tone  mortar,  till  it  becomes  a  rough 

pafte, 
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pafle,  and  that  none  of  the  bark  be  difcernable  ;  nex* 
after  wafh  it  well  in  feme  running  dream,  as  long  as 
yvju  perceive  the  lead  motes  in  it :  then  put  it  into 
an  earthen  pot  to  ferment,  drum  it  for  four  or  five 
diys,  as  often  as  any  thing  rifes,  and  when  no  more 
c  fines,  change  it  into  a  frelli  earthen  veflel,  and  pre- 
ferve  it  for  ufe  in  this  manner.  Take  what  quantity 
you  think  fit,  put  it  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  add  a  third 
part  of  capons  or  goofe-greafe  to  it,  well  clarified,  or 
oil  of  walnuts,  which  is  better,  incorporate  them  on 
a  gentle  fire,  and  dir  it  continually  till  it  is  cold,  and 
thus  it  is  finidied. 

To  prevent  frod;  take  a  quantity  of  as  much  oil 
of  petroleum  as  you  do  goofe-greafe,  and  no  cold  will 
congeal  it *,  the  Italians  make  theirs  of  the  berries  of 
the  inijleto  tree  heated  after  the  fame  manner,vand  mix 
it  with  nut-oil,  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  lime,  an-d 
taking  it  off  from  the  fire,  add  half  an  ounce  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  which  qualifies  it  alfo  for  the  water. 

Great  quantities  of  bird-lime  are  brought  from  Da- 
mafeas ,  fuppofed  to  be  made  of  febejlens ,  b^caufe  we 
fometimes  find  the  kernels,  but  it  is  fubjedl  to  frpft, 
impatient  of  wet,  and  will  not  lad  above  a  year  or 
two  good.  There  comes  alfo  of  it  into  England  from 
Spain,  which  refids  water,  but  is  of  an  ill  feent.  It 
is  faid  the  bark  of  our  lantona,  or  way-faring  flirubs, 
will  make  as  good  bird-lime  as  any. 

How  to  ufe  Birdlime. 

When  your  lime  is  cold,  take  your  rods  and  warm 
them  a  little  over  the  fire:  then  take  the  lime,  and 
wind  it  about  the  top  of  your  rod,  then  draw  your 
rDdsafunder  one  from  another,  and  clofe  them  again, 
continually  plying  and  working  them  together,  till 
by  fmearing  one  upon  another,  you  have  equally 
bedowed  on  each  rod  a  diffident  proportion  of 
lime. 
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If  you  lime  any  firing,  do  it  when  the  lime  is  very 
hot  and  at  the  thinnefi,  befmearing  the  firings  on  all 
(ides,  by  folding  them  together  and  unfolding  them 
again. 

If  yon  lime  ftraws,  it  mufi  be  done  likewife  when 
the  lime  is  very  hot,  doing  a  great  quantity  together, 
and  working  them  before  the  fire  till  they  are  be- 
fmeared,  every  ftraw  having  its  due  proportion  of 
lime  ;  having  fo  done,  put  them  up  in  #cafes  of  lea¬ 
ther,  till  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  them. 

*  ^ 

The  heft  way  of  making  Water  Birdlime. 

Buy  what  quantity  you  think  fit  of  the  ftrongeft 
bird-lime  you  can  procure,  and  wafh  it  in  a  clear 
fpring  water,  till  you  find  it  very  pliable,  and  the 
hardnefs  thereof  removed  ;  then  beat  out  the  water 
extraordinary  well,  till  you  cannot  perceive  a  drop  to 
appear,  then  dry  it  well;  after  this  put  it  into  an 
earthen  pot,  and  mingle  therewith  capons  greafe  un¬ 
fa  I  ted,  fo  much  as  will  make  it  run,  then  add  thereto 
two  fpoonfuls  of  ftrong  vinegar,  a  fpoonful  of  the  beft 
fallad  oil,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  Venice  turpentine ; 
this  is  the  allowance  of  thefe  ingredients,  which  mult 
be  added  to  every  pound  of  ftrong  birdlime  as  afore- 
faid. 

Having  thus  mingled  them,  boil  all  gently  over  a 
fmall  fire,  ftirring  it  continually,  then  take  it  from  the 
fire,  let  it  cool ;  when  at  any  time  you  have  occafion 
to  ufe  it,  warm  it,  and  then  anoint  your  twigs  or 
ftraws,  or  any  other  fmall  things,  and  no  water  will 
take  away  the  ftrength  thereof. 

This  fort  of  lime  is  beft,  efpecialiy  for  fnipes  and 
feldfares. 


Of 
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Of  taking  f mall  Birds  which  ufe  hedges  and  bujhes  with 

lime  twigs. 

The  great  lime  bufb  is  bed  for  this  ufe,  which  you 
muft  take  after  this  manner:  cut  down  the  main 
branch  or  bough  of  any  bufhy  tree,  whofe  branch  and 
twigs  are  long,  thick,  fmooth,  and  drait,  without 
c  ither  pricks  or  knots,  of  which  the  willow  or  birch 
tree  are  the  bed  ;  when  you  have  prick’d  it  and  trim¬ 
med  it  from  all  fuperfluity,  making  the  twigs  neat 
and  clean,  then  take  the  bed  bird-lime,  well  mixed 
and  wrought  together  with  goo fe  greafe,  or  capons 
greafe,  which  being  warmed,  lime  every  twig  there¬ 
with  within  four  fingers  of  the  bottom. 

.  The  b°dy  whence  the  branches  have  their 

rife  mud  be  untouched  with  lime. 

Be  fure  you  do  not  daub  your  twigs  with  too  much 
lime,  for  that  will  give  didade  to  the  birds,  yet  let 
none  want  its  proportion,  or  have  any  part  left  bare 
which  ought  to  be  touched;  for  as  too  much  will 
deter  them  from  coming,  fo  too  little  will  not  hold 
them  when  they  are  there.  Having  fo  done,  place 
your  bufh  in  fome  quickfet,  or  dead  hedge  near  unto 
towns  end,  back  yards,  old  houfes,  or  the  like ;  for 
thefe  are  the  refort  of  fmall  birds  in  the  fpring  time  • 
m  the  furnmer  and  harved,  in  groves,  bulhes,  or 
white-thorn  trees,  quickfet  hedges,  near  corn  fields, 
fruit  trees,  flax  and  hemp  lands,  and  in  the  winter 
about  houfes,  hovels,  barns,  ftacks,  or  thofe  places 
where  dand  ricks  of  corn,  or  fcattered  chaff,  &c. 

As  near  as  you  can  to  any  of  thefe  haunts,  plant 
your  lime  bufh,  and  plant  yourfelf  alfo  at  a  conveni¬ 
ent  didance  undifeovered,  imitating  with  your  mouth 
feveral  notes  of  birds,  which  you  mud  learn  by  fre¬ 
quent  practice,  walking  the  fields  for  that  purpofe 
very  often,  observing  the  variety  of  feveral  birds 
founds,  efpecially  fuch  as  they  call  one  another  by. 

Some 
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Some  have  been  To  expert  herein,  that  they  could 
imitate  the  notes  of  twenty  feveral  forts  of  birds  at 
leaft,  by  which  they  have  caught  ten  birds  to  ano¬ 
ther’s  one  ignorant  therein. 

If  you  cannot  attain  it  by  your  induftry,  you  muff 
buy  then  a  bird-call,  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts 
and  eafy  to  be  framed:  fotne  of  wood,  fome  of  horn, 
fome  of  cane  and  the  like. 

Having  learnt  firlt  how  to  life  this  call,  you  fhall 
fit  and  call  the  birds  unto  you,  and  as  many  of  them 
light  on  your  bufh,  hep  not  out  unto  them  till  you 
fee  them  fufficiently  entangled,  neither  is  it  requifite 
to  run  to  every  fingle  bird,  but  let  them  alone  till 
more  come,  for  the  fluttering  is  as  good  as  a  Hale  to 
entice  them  more. 

This  exercife  you  may  ufe  from  fun-riling  till  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  one  till  almofl  fun 
fet. 

You  may  take  thefe  fmall  birds,  only  with  lime 
tw  igs  wdthout  the  buth. 

Some  boys  have  taken  two  hundred,  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  fmall  twigs,  about  the  bignefs  of  rufhes,  and 
about  three  inches  long,  and  have  gone  with  them 
into  a  field  wdiere  there  were  hemp  cocks:  upon  the 
tops  of  half  a  fcore  lying  all  round  together,  they  have 
(tuck  their  twdgs,  and  then  have  gone  and  beat  that 
field  or  the  next  to  it,  where  they  faw  any  birds,  and 
commonly  in  fuch  fields,  there  are  infinite  numbers 
of  linnets  and  green  birds  which  are  great  lovers  of 
hempfeed. 

And  they  flying  in  fuch  vafl  flocks,  they  have 
caught  at  one  fall  of  them  upon  the  cocks  eight  dozen 
at  a  time. 

But  to  return;  there  is  a  pretty  wfay  of  taking  birds 
with  lime  twigs,  by  placing  near  them  a  flale  or  two 
made  of  living  baits,  placing  them  aloft  that  they 
may  be  vifible  to  the  birds  thereabout,  who  will  no 

fooner 
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fooner  be  perceived,  but  every  bird  will  come  anti 
gaze,  wandering  at  the  ftrangenefs.of  the  fight,  and 
having  no  other  convenient  lighting-place  but  wheie 
the  lime  twigs  are,  you  may  take  what  number  you 
lift  of  them.  lint  the  owl  is  a  far  better  ftale  than 
the  bat,  being  bigger  and  more  eafily  to  be  perceived, 
befides  he  is  never  feen  abroad,  but  he  is  iollowed 
and  perfecuted  by  all  the  birds  that  are  near. 

If  you  have  not  a  living  bat  or  owl,  their  fkins 
will  ferve  as  well,  fluffed,  and  will  laft  you  twenty 
years:  there  are  fome  who  have  ufed  an  owl  cut 
wood  and  naturally  painted,  with  wonderful  fiiccexs. 

Another  method  of  taking  all  manner  oj  [mall  BIRD;- 

with  Birdlime. 

In  cold  weather,  that  is  in  froft  or  fnow,  all  fort* 
of  fmall  birds  keep  together  in  flocks,  as  larks,  chaf¬ 
finches,  linnets ,  goldfinches ,  yellow-hammers ,  huntings , 

fparroivs,  &c.  -  .  - 

Ail  thefe  except  the  lark,  perch  on  trees  or  buines9 

as  wrell  as  feed  on  the  ground.  t 

If  they  refort  about  your  houfe  or  adjacent  field?., 
then  ufe  bird-lime  that  is  well  prepared,  and  not  too 
old;  which  order  after  the  following  manner. 

Put  the  bird-lime  into  an  earthen  difh,  adding  to 
it  fome  frelh  lard,  or  capons  greafe,  putting  one 
ounce  of  either  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ot  bird¬ 
lime  ;  then  fetting  it  over  the  fire,  melt  it  gently  to¬ 
gether;  but  you  muft  be  fure  not  to  let  it  boil,  which 
would  take  away  the  ftrength  of  the  bird-lime,  and 

fpoil  it.  '  ,  •  r  hi  j 

It  being  thus  prepared,  and  you  being  tuns  lined 

with  a  quantity  of  wheat  ears,  cut  the  itraw  about 

a  foot  long  befides  the  ears,  and  lime  them  for  about 

fix  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  ears  to  tbe  middle 

of  the  ftraw  ;  the  lime  being  warmed  that  it  may  run 

the  thinner  upon  the  ftraw,  and  therefore  be  thp 

1  lets 
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lefs  difcernable,  and  liable  to  be  fufpedled  by  the 
birds. 

Then  go  into  the  field,  and  carry  with  you  a  bag 
ot  chaff,  and  threfhed  ears,  which  fcatter  together 
lor  the  compafs  of  twenty  yards  in  width  (this  will 
be  in  a  fnowy  feafon)  then  (tick  up  the  limed  draws 
with  the  ears  leaning,  or  at  the  ends  touching  the 
ground,  then  retire  from  the  place,  and  traverfe  the 
grounds  all  round  about  ;  and  by  that  means,  dif- 
turbing  the  birds  in  other  haunts,  they  w  ill  fly  to 
the  place  where  the  chaff”,  iffc.  has  been  feattered, 
and  the  limed  ftraws  fet  up,  and  pecking  at  the  ears 
of  corn,  and  finding  that  they  flick  upon  them,  they 
will  flraitway  mount  up  from  the  earth,  and  in  their 
flight  the  bird-limed  Arawr  lying  under  their  wings, 
will  caufe  the/n  to  fall,  and  not  being  able  to  difen- 
gage  themfelves  from  the  draw,  may  be  taken  with 
eale.  You  mufl  not  go  and  take  them  up,  when  you 
fee  five  or  fix  entangled,  for  that  may  prevent  you 
from  taking  as  many  dozen  at  a  time. 

If  the  birds  that  fall,  where  your  limed  firaws  are, 
be  larks,  do  not  go  near  them  till  they  rife  of  them¬ 
felves,  and  fly  in  great  flocks;  by  this  method  feme 
have  caught  five  or  fix  dozen  at  a  lift. 

Some  of  thefe  draws  may  be  laid  nearer  home 
for  taking  finches, fparrows,  yellow-hammers,  &c.  which 
refort  near  to  houfes,  and  frequent  barn-doors; 
where  they  may  be  eafily  taken  by  the  foregoing 
method. 

Having  performed  this  in  the  morning,  take  away 
all  the  lime  ears,  that  fo  the  birds  may  feed  boldly, 
and  not  be  difturbed  or  frighted  againfl  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  afternoon  bait  the  fame  place  w’ith 
frelh  chaff  and  ears  of  corn,  and  let  them  red  till 
the  next  morning;  and  then  having  fluck  up  frefh 
limed  wheat  ears,  repeat  your  morning  birding  recre¬ 
ation. 
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Of  CANARY-BIRDS. 

TH  E  Canary-bird  is  an  admirable  Tinging  bird,  of 
a  green  colour,  that  takes  its  name  from  the 
place  from  whence  they  firft  came,  viz.  from  the 
Canary-Ijles,  and  no  -where  elfe  ;  but  of  late  years, 
there  is  a  fort  of  birds  that  are  brought  in  abundance 
from  Germany,  elpecially  from  TCirol,  and  aie  there¬ 
fore  called  German  birds;  being  a  much  better  fort 
than  the  other,  though  their  originals  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  firft  brought  from  the  Canaries. 

Thefe  birds,  that  is  the  cocks,  never  grow  fat, 
and  they  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  Tome  country 
people  from  common  green-birds  ;  though  the  Ca¬ 
nary-birds  are  much  lullier,  have  a  longer  tail?  and 
differ  much  in  the  heaving  of  the  paifages  of  the 
throat,  when  they  Ting. 

But  to  make  aright  choice  of  this  bird,  and  to  know 
when  he  has  a  good  fong  ;  in  the  firfbplace,  let  him 
be  a  long  bird,  handing  f trait,  and  not  crouching,  but 
fprightly  like  a  fparrow  hawk,  handing  with  life  and 
boldnefs,  and  not  fubjeft  to  be  fearful. 

ri  hefe  birds  being  fo  much  eheemed  for  their  plea- 
fmg  fong,  are  fometimes  fold  at  a  high  price,  at  ten  or 
fifteen  lhiilings  a  piece,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
goodnefs  and  excellency  of  their  notes,  thei^  Doing  a 
great  difference  in  them. 

It  is  very  advifeable  before  you  buy,  firffc  to  hear 
them  Ting,  for  the  buyer  will  then  pleafe  his  ears  ;  for 
one  fancies  a  fong  bird,  another  a  very  harfh  bird, 
if  he  be  not  fo  Tweet;  though  undoubtedly  the 'belt 
Canary-bird,  in  general,  is  that  which  has  the  rnoft 
vaiiety  of  notes,  and  holds  out  in  llnging  the 

longeft.  -  .  .  .  .  , 

In  order  to  know  whether  a  bird  is  in  health  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  him,  take, him  out  of  the  ftore  cage, 
J  and 
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and  put  him  in  a  clean  cage  fingly,  and  if  he  Hand  up 
boldly  without  crouching  or  fhrinking  in  his  feathers, 
and  looks  with  a  brilk  eye,  and  not  fubjebl  to  clap  his 
head  under  his  wing,  it  is  a  fign  that  he  is  in  good 
health;  but  yet  he  may  be  an  unhealthy  bird  dill. 

But  the  greated  matter  is  to  obferve  his  dunging; 
if  he  bolts  his  tail  like  a  nightingale,  after  he  has 
dunged,  it  is  a  great  lign  that  he  is  not  in  perfect 
health  ;  though  he  may  fing  at  prefent  and  look 
pretty  bride,  you  may  aifure  yourfelf,  it  will  not  be 
1  on"  before  he  is  lick;  but  if  his  dung  be  very  thin 
like  water,  or  if  a  llimy  white  without  any  black- 
nefs  in  it,  it  is  a  fign  of  approaching  death. 

When  a  Canary  bird  is  in  perfebt  health,  his  dung 
lies  round  and  hard,  with  a  fine  white  on  the  out- 
fide  and  dark  within;  dries  quickly,  and  the  larger 
the  dung  is  the  better  it  is  with  him,  lb  that  it  be 
long,  round  and  hard;  but  as  to  a  fed  bird,  he 
very  feldom  dungs  fo  hard,  unlefs  he  be  very  young. 

Canary-birds  are  fubjebt  to  many  difeafes,  as  wm- 
podhumes,  which  alFebt  the  head  and  caufe  them  to 
fall  fuddenly  from  the  perch,  and  die  in  a  lhort  time 
if  not  fpeedily  cured. 

The  mod  approved  medicine  is  an  ointment  made 
of  frefh  butter  and  capon’s  greafe,  melted  together, 
with  which  anoint  the  top  of  the  bird’s  head,  for 
two  or  three  days  together,  and  it  will  diifolve  it, 
and  cure  him;  but  il  you  have  let  it  alone  too  long, 
then  after  you  have  anointed  him  three  or  four  times, 
fee  whether  the  place  of  his  head  be  foft;  and  if  fo, 
open  it  gently  and  let  out  the  matter,  which  will  be 
like  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  when  you  have  done  this, 
anoint  the  place,  and  this  will  immediately  cure  him 
without  any  more  to  do. 

And  if  you  find  the  impofthume  at  any  time  re¬ 
turn,  do  as  before  direbled ;  you  mud  alfo  give  him 
figb  and  let  him  have  a  dice  or  two  of  liquorice ,  with 
white  fugar  candy  in  his  w^ater. 

K  Some 
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Some  are  fo  curious  as  to  breed  thefe  birds  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  and  they  have  excelled  all  others;  now  for  the 
ordering  of  thefe  birds  when  they  begin  to  build  or 
are  intended  for  breeding,  make  a  convenient  cage,  or 
prepare  a  room  that  may  be  fit  for  that  purpofe,  taking 
care  to  let  it  have  an  outlet  towards  the  rifing  of  the  fun, 
where  you  muft  have  a  piece  of  wire,  that  they  may 
have  egrefs  and  regrefs  at  their  pleafure;  when  this  has 
been  done,  fet  up  fome  brooms,  either  heath  or  frail ,  in 
the  corners  of  it,  opening  them  in  the  middle,  and  if 
the  room  be  pretty  high  two  or  three  brooms  may  be 
fet  under  one  another,  but  then  you  muft  make  parti¬ 
tions  with  boards  over  the  top  ol  every  broom,  other- 
wife  they  will  dung  on  one  another’s  heads  ;  neither 
■will  they  endure  to  fee  themfelves  fo  near  ea«.h  other’s 
nefts  ;  for  the  cock  and  hen  will  be  apt  to  fly  on  an 
hen  that  is  not  matched  to  them,  when  they  lee 
them  juft  under  their  neft;  which  many  times  caufes 
the  fpoiling  of  their  eggs  and  young  ones. 

In  the  next  place  you  muft  caufe  fomething  to  be 
made  fo  convenient,  and  of  fuch  bignefs,  as  may 
hold  meat  a  conliderable  time,  that  you  may  not  be 
difturbing  them  continually,  and  a  proper  veiTel  for 
water  alio;  and  the  place  where  the  feed  is  intended 
to  be  put,  muft  be  fo  ordered  that  it  may,  hang  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  mice,  for  they  are  deftroyers  of 
them:  you  muft  like  wife  prepare  fome  fluff  of  fe- 
veral  forts  of  things,  fuch  as  cotton,  wool,  fmall 
dead  grafs,  elk’s  hair,  and  a  long  fort  of  mofs  that 
grows  by  ditch  fides  or  in  the  woods,  for  them  to 
build  their  nefts  withal. 

Dry  them  well  before  you  put  them  together, _  then 
mingle  all  well,  and  put  them  up  into  a  net  like  a 
cabbage  net,  hanging  it  fo  that  they  may  with  eafe 
pull  it  out. 

You  muft  alfo  fet  perches  about  the  room,  and  if 
it  be  large  enough  fet  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  itf 

that  fo  they  may  take  the  more  pleafure:  and  always 

re_ 
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remember  to  proportion  your  birds,  according  to  the 
largenefs  of  the  room,  or  rather  let  it  be  underdocked 
than  overdocked,  for  they  are  birds  that  love  their 
liberty. 

j  * 

When  you  perceive  them  to  begin  to  build  and 
carry  Huff,  give  them  once  a  day  or  in  two  days  at  lead, 
a  little  greens  and  fome  coarfe  fugar;  for  that  will  caufe 
a  dipperinefs  in  the  body,  that  lo  the  eggs  may  come 
forth  without  injuring  the  birds;  for  they  die  many 
times  in  laying  the  fird  egg,  which  is  a  lofs  to  the 
breeder:  fird  in  refpe£l  to  his  fird  breed,  then  to  the 
unpairing  of  the  cock,  to  which  you  ought  to  put  ano¬ 
ther  hen,  whether  he  wili  pair  or  no:  but  it  would  be 
much  better  if  that  cock  were  taken  out,  than  differed 
to  continue  in  the  breeding  place,  efpecially  if  it  be 
final!;  but  in  a  large  place  with  pairs  he  cannot  do  that 
injury,  and  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  didinguifh 
which  is  the  cock  of  that  hen  that  died,  and  as  difficult 
to  take  him  in  a  large  place,  without  doing  more  in¬ 
jury  than  the  bird  comes  to:  fo  that  it  will  be  bed  to 
let  him  red  to  the  end  of  the  year,  when  if  you  leave 
but  two  or  three  pairs  together,  it  will  be  the  bed  way 
to  take  him  out,  and  match  him  with  another  hen,  and 
then  put  him  in  again. 

Befides,  when  you  find  that  they  have  built  their 
nefts,  the  nets  that  have  their  breeding  duff  m 
them  may  be  taken  away,  for  they  will  be  apt  to 
build  upon  their  eggs  with  new  duff  if  they  do  not 
lay  presently. 

As  to  the  time  of  their  breeding,  it  is  ufually 
th  ree  times  a  year,  viz.  in  April ,  May,  and  'June , 
and  fometimes  in  Augujl:  and  as  for  ordering  the 
young  ones,  they  mud  not  be  left  too  long  in  the 
neds;  for  if  fo  they  are  apt  to  grow  fullen,  and  will 
not  feed  kindly,  therefore  they  are  to  be  taken  out 
at  about  nine  or  ten  days  old,  and  put  into  a  little 
balket  and  covered  over  with  a  net  or  clfc  they  will 
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be  apt  to  jump  out  upon  the  fir  ft  opening  of  the 
bafket  and  he  hurt,  if  they  fall  down. 

T.  hey  mull  alfo  be  kept  very  warm  for  the  firft  week, 
for  they  will  be  very  tender,  fubjedl  to  the  cramp, 
and  not  digelf  their  meat,  if  they  take  cold. 

And  when  they  are  taken  from  the  old  Canaries ,  let 
it  be  in  the  evening,  and  if  pofiible,  when  the  old  ones 
are  out  of  fight ;  otherwife  they  will  be  very  apt  to  take 
diftaffe,  when  they  fit  again,  and  have  young  ones,  and 
ready  ?„t  every  fight  to  lorfake  both  youngand  their  eggs. 

I  hen  as  to  the  preparation  of  their  meat;  foak 
fome  of  the  largeft  rape  feed  in  water  for  twenty  or 
twenty-four  hours;  but  if  the  water  be  a  little  warm, 
twelve  hours  may  be  enough ;  then  drain  the  water 
from  the  feed,  and  put  a  third  part  of  white  bread  to 
it,  and  a  little  canary-feed  in  flower,  and  mix  them 
all  together. 

Then  with  a  fmall  flick,  take  up  a  little  at  the  end 
of  it,  and  give  every  bird  fome,  two  or  three  times 
over;  for  if  you  overcharge  their  ftomachs  at  firft, 
they  feldom  thrive  after  it. 

bor  you  muft  know  that  the  old  ones  give  them 
but  a  little  at  a  time,  and  the  meat  they  receive  from 
them,  is  warmed  in  the  ftomach  before  they  give  it 
them,  and  then  all  the  rape  is  hulled,  which  lies  not 
fo  hard  at  the  ftomach,  as  thofe  feeds  which  have  the 
Ik  in  on. 

Neither  muft  their  meat  be  made  too  dry;  for  then 
they  will  be  apt  to  be  vent  burnt,  becaufe  all  the 
feeds  are  hot. 

For  it  is  obfervable  that  the  old  ones  conftantly 
drink  after  they  have  eaten  feeds,  and  a  little  before 
they  feed  their  young  ones ;  and  they  commonly  fit 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  feeding  them,  to  keep  them 
warm,  that  the  meat  may  the  better  nourifh  them; 
therefore  when  you  have  fed  them,  let  them  be  co¬ 
vered  up  very  warm,  that  their  meat  may  the  better 
digeft  with  them. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  not  to  omit  the  feveral  names  of  thefe  birds 
at  different  times  and  ages:  fnch  as  are  above  three 
years  old  are  called  Runts,  thofe  above  two  are  named 
Ereffes ,  and  thofe  of  the  firft  year  that  the  old  ones 
bring  up  are  called  Branches ;  thofe  that  are  new 
flown  and  cannot  feed  themfelves  Pujhers ,  and  thofe 
that  are  bred  up  by  hand  Nejllings. 

Of  PAR  T  R  Tb  G  E  S. 

13  ARTRIDGES  being  naturally  a  cowardly  fear- 
jj[_  ful,  fimple  bird,  are  eafily  deceived  or  beguiled 
with  any  device  whatever,  by  train-bait,  engine,  call, 
itale,  or  other  enticement. 

I  fhall  begin  in  the  firfl  place  to  confider  their 
haunts,  which  are  not  (like  the  pheafants)  certain, 
but  various,  any  covert  will  ferve  their  turn?  and 
fometimes  none  at  all. 

The  places  they  delight  in  moil,  are  corn-fields, 
efpecially  while  the  corn  grows,  for  under  that  cover 
they  (helter,  ihgender,  and  breed:  neither  are  thofe 
places  unfrequented  by  them  when  the  corn  is  cut 
down,  by  reafon  of  the  grain  they  find  therein,  efpe¬ 
cially  in  wheat  flubble,  and  the  height  thereof  they 
delight  in,  being  to  them  as  a  covert  or  (belter. 
Now  when  the  wheat-flubble  is  much  trodden  by 
men  or  beads,  they  then  betake  themfelves  to  the 
barley  dubble,  provided  it  be  frefli  and  not  trodden  by 
will,  in  the  furrows,  among  the  clots,  brambles, 
and  long  grafs,  hide  both  themfelves  and  covies, 
which  are  fometimes  twenty  in  number,  or  twenty** 
five;  nay  1  have  heard  of  thirty  in  a  covey. 

Now  after  the  winter  feafon  is  come,  and  that  thefe 
dubble-fields  arc  ploughed  up,  or  over  foiled  with, 
cattle,  then  do  thefe  partridges  refort  in  the  up-land 
meadows,  and  lodge  in  the  dead  grafs,  or  fog  under 
hedges  among  mole-hills,  or  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  fometimes  they  refort  to  coppices  and  under- 
w'oods,  efpecially  if  any  corn-fields  are  near  adjacent 
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to,  cr  where  grows  broom,  brakes,  fern,  or  any  co¬ 
vert  whatsoever. 

In  the  harveft-rime,  when  every  field  is  full  of  men 
and  cattle,  then  in  the  day-time  you  will  find  them 
in  the  fallow  fields  which  are  next  adjoining  to  the 
corn-fields,  where  they  lie  lurking  till  evening,  and 
tnen  they  teed  among  the  flieaves  of  corn;  as  alfo 
early  in  the  morning. 

When  you  know  their  haunts,  according  to  the 
fituation  of  the  country  and  feafon  of  the  year,  your 
next  care  muff  be  to  find  them  out  in  their  haunts, 
"which  is  done  feveral  ways.  Some  do  it  by  the  eye 
only  ;  and  this  art  can  never  be  taught,  but  learned 
by  frequent  experience,  difiinguifhing  thereby  the 
colour  of  the  Partridge  from  that  of  the  earth,  and 
how,  a:;d  in  what  manner  they  lodge  and  couch  to¬ 
gether  ;  by  which  method  you  may  come  near 
enough  to  them,  they  being  a  very  lazy  bird,  and 
fo  unw'illing  to  take  wing,  that  you  may  almoft 
fiet  your  foot  upon  them  before  they  will  fiir,  pro¬ 
vided  you  don’t  ftand  and  gaze  on  them,  but  be  in 
continual  motion,  otherwife  they  will  fpring  up  and 
be  gone. 

Another  way  to  difcover  them,  is  by  going  to 
their  haunts  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  the 
clofe  of  the  evening,  which  is  called  the  jucking- 
time  which  is  very  loud  and  earned:,  and  after  fome 
few  calls,  the  hen  will  anfwer,  and  by  this  means 
they  meet  together,  w’hich  you  may  know  by  their 
rejoicing  and  chattering  one  with  another;  upon 
hearing  of  which  take  your  range  about  them,  draw¬ 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  place  you  heard  them 
juck  in;  then  call;  your  eye  towards  the  furrows  of 
the  land,  and  there  you  will  foon  find  where  the 
covey  lies. 

The  bed,  fureft,  and  eafied  way  for  finding  of 
Partridges ,  is  by  the  call,  having  fird  learned  the 
true  and  natural  notes  of  the  Partridge ,  knowing  how 
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to  tune  every  note  in  it’s  proper  key,  applying  thena 
to  their  due  time  and  feafons. 

Being  perfedt  herein,  either  mornings  or  evenings, 
(all  other  times  being  improper)  go  to  their  haunts, 
and  having  conveyed  yourfelf  into  Tome  fecret  place 
where  you  may  fee  and  not  be  feen,  liften  a-while  if 
you  can  hear  the  Partridge  call,  if  you  do,  anfwer 
them  again  in 'the  fame  notes,  and  as  they  change  or 
double  their  notes,  fo  muft  you  in  like  manner;  thus 
continue  doing  till  they  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to 
you:  having  them  in  your  view,  lay  yourfelf  on  your 
"back  and  lie  without  motion,  as  if  you  were  dead,  by 
which  means  you  may  count  the  whole  number. 

Having  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  difcovering 
where  they  lie,  the  next  thing  is  how  to  catch  them. 

Fird  with  Nets. 

The  nets  for  taking  of  Partridges  mud  be  every 
way  like  your  pheaiant  nets,  both  for  length  and 
breadth,  except  that  the  mefhes  mud  be  fmalier,  being 
made  of  the  fame  thread,  and  dyed  of  the  fame  colour. 

Having  found  out  the  covey,  draw  foith  your 
nets,  and  taking  a  large  circumference,  walk  a  good 
round  pace  with  a  carelefs  eye,  rather  from  than  to¬ 
wards  them,  till  you  have  trimmed  your  nets,  and 
made  them  ready  for  that  purpofe;  which  done,  you 
mud  draw  in  your  circumference  lefs  and  lefs,  till 
you  come  within  the  length  of  your  net,  then  prick¬ 
ing  down  a  dick  about  three  feet  long,  faden  one 
end  of  the  line  to  your  net,  and  make  it  fad  in  the 
earth  as  you  walk  about,  (for  you  mud  make  no 
dop  nor  day)  then  letting  the  net  flip  out  of  your 
hands,  fpread  it  open  as  you  go,  and  fo  carry  and  lay 
it  all  over  the  Partridges- 

O* 

II  they  diould  be  draggling,  fo  that  you  cannot 
cover  them  all  with  one  net,  then  draw  forth  ano¬ 
ther,  and  do  with  that  as  you  did  with  th  former, 
and  fo  a  third  if  there  be  occalionj  having  fo  done, 
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rnfa  in  upon  them,  who  affrighted,  will  fly  up,  and 

*o  be  entangled  in  the  nets. 


Secondly,  with  Birdlime. 

Get  the  faired  and  larged  wheat-draws  von  can, 
and  cut  them  off  between  knot  and  knot,  and  lime 
xm  w ith  the  dronged  lime.  Then  go  to  the  haunts 
, °  .Partridges,  and  call,  it  you  are  anfwered,  then 
pncic  at  home  didance  from  you  your  lime  draws, 
in  many  crofs-rows  and  ranks,  ends  the  lands  and 
iuriows,  taking  in  two  or  three  lands  at  lead,  then 
c  ,  an^  ca^  again,  not  ccadng  till  you  have 
^aw  n  tnem  towaras  you,  fo  that  they  be  intercepted 
y  the  way  by  your  lime  draws,  which  they  ihall 
no  fooner  touch  but  they  will  be  enfnared;  and  by 
lea  on  they  man  run  together  like  a  brood  of  chickens, 

t  iev  will  fo  befmear  and  daub  each  other,  that  very 
lew  will  efcape.  J 

a  01  takifig partridges  is  only  to  be  u fed  in 

°)]  ^-fields,  from  Augujl  till  Chrijimas ;  but  if  you 
wn  tal  J  |pem  *n  woods,  padures,  or  meadows,  then 
you  mult  lime  rods,  as  was  before  mentioned  for  phea- 

and  fuck  them  in  the  ground  after  the  fame 
manner. 

Thirdly  To  drive  Partridges. 

1  he  driving  of  Partridges  is  more  delightful  than 
anyotnei  way  ol  taking  them  ;  the  manner  of  it  is  thus. 

Make  an  engine  in  the  form  of  a  horfe,  cut  out  of 
canvas,  and  duff  it  with  draw,  or  fuch  like  matter; 
with  this  artificial  horfe  and  your  nets  go  to  the  haunts 
o i  partridges,  and  having  found  out  the  covey,  and 
pitched  your  nets  below,  you  mud  go  above,  and' 
taking  the  advantage  of]  the  wind,  you  mud  drive 
downwards^jlet  your  nets  be  pitched  dope-wife,  and 
hovering,  i  hen  having  your  face  covered  with  fome- 
thing  that  is  green,  or  of  a  dark  blue,  you  mud, 
putting  the  engine  before,  walk  towards  the  partridges 
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with  a  flow  pace,  railing  them  on  their  feet,  but  not 
their  wings,  andthen  they  will  run  natifrally  before  you. 

If  they  chance  to  run  a  bye-way,  or  contrary  to 
your  purpofe,  then  crofs  them  with  your  engine,  and 
by  fo  facing  them,  they  will  run  into  that  traCt  you 
would  have  them  ;  thus  by  a  gentle  flow  pace,  you 
may  make  them  run  and  go  which  way  you  will, 
and  at  laft  drive  them  into  your  net. 

To  take  Partridges  with  a  fetting-dog, 

.There  is  no  art  of  taking  them  fo  excellent  and 
pleafant  as  by  the  help  of  a  fetting-dog,  wherefore 
to  proceed  to  the  fport,  wre  (hall  give  you  an  account 
what  this  fetting-dog  is. 

You  are  to  underhand  then,  that  a  fetting-dog  is 
a  certain  luhy  land-fpaniel,  taught  by  nature  to  hunt 
the  partridges  more  than  any  chace  whatever,  run¬ 
ning  the  fields  over  with  fuch  alacrity  and  nimble- 
nefs  as  if  there  was  no  limit  to  his  fury  and  defire* 
and  yet,  by  art,  under  fuch  excellent  command,  that 
in  the  very  height  of  his  career,  by  a  hem  or  found  of 
his  maher’s  voice,  he  fhall  hand,  gaze  about  him* 
look  in  his  maher’s  face,  and  obferve  his  directions* 
whether  to  proceed,  hand  hill,  or  retire;  nay,  when 
he  is  even  juh  upon  his  prey,  that  he  may  even  take 
it  up  in  his  mouth,  yet  his  obedience  is  fo  far  framed 
by  art,  that  prefently  he  will  either  hand  or  fall  flat 
on  his  belly,  without  daring  to  make  any  noife  or 
motion  till  his  maher  come  to  him,  and  then  he’ll 
proceed  irf  all  things  to  follow  his  directions. 

Having  a  dog  thus  qualified  by  art  and  nature, 
take  him  with  you  where  partridges  haunt,  there  call 
off  your  dog,  and  by  fome  word  of  encouragement 
that  he  is  acquainted  with,  engage  him  to  range* 
but  never  too  far  from  you ;  and  fee  that  he  beat  his 
ground  juhly  and  even,  without  cafting  about  or 
flving  now  here,  now  there,  which  the  mettle  of  fome 
will  do,  if  not  corrected  and  reproved;  therefore* 
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when  you  perceive  this  fault,  you  mud  prefently  call 
lum  in  with  a  hem,  and  fo  check  him  that  he  dare 
ft  >t  do  the  like  again  for  that  day;  fo  he  will  rans^e 
afterwards  with  more  temperance,  ever  and  anon  look- 
mg  in  Ins  mafter  s  face,  as  if  he  would  gather  from 
thence  whether  he  did  good  or  ill. 

If  in  your  dog’s  ranging  you  perceive  him  to  flop 
on  a  hidden,  or  hand  hill,  you  muft  then  make  in 
to  him,  (for  without  doubt  he  hath  fet  the  partridges) 
and  as  foon  as  you  come  to  him,  command  him  to 
go  nearer  to  them,  and  he  goes  not,  but  either  lies 
liill  or  hands  wagging  his  tail,  as  he  would  fay  here 
they  are  under  my  nofe,  and  withal  now  and  then 
look  back  ;  then  ceafe  from  urging  him  further,  and 
take  your  circumference,  walking  fah,  with  a  care- 
lefs  eye,  looking  hrait  before  the  nofe  of  the  dog, 
and  thereby  lee  how  the  covey  lie,  whether  clofe  or 
hraggling. 

Then  commanding  the  dog  to  lie  hill,  draw'  forth 
your  net,  and  prick  one  end  to  the  ground,  and  fpread 
your  net  all  open  ;  and  fo  cover  as  many  of  the  paritffegjp 
tndges  as  you  can  ;  which  done,  make  in  wdth  a  noife 
and  fpring  up  the  partridges ,  which  lhail  no  fooner 
rife  but  they  will  be  entangled  in  the  net.  And  if 
you  let  go  the  old  cock  and  hen,  it  w  ill  be  a  means 
to  increafe  your  paftime. 

!  '  Of  PHEASANTS.  y  \  [  * 

APheafant  is  a  bird  about  the  bighefs  of  a  cock, 

_  having  a  crooked  bill,  and  feathers  of  various 
<o  ours;  its  ilefh  is  delicious,  and  much  coveted.  Now 
to  judge  aright  oi  this  bird  for  eating,  a  cock  if  young,' 
liai  a  Ihort  fpur,  if  old,  a  {harp  final!  fpur;  fee  that  it 
be  not  pared,  if  Pit  it  has  a  vein  on  the  fide  of  the 
brcait  under  the  wing  ;  if  new,  a  fat  firm  ;  if  you 
touch  it  hard  with  your  finger,  it  will  peel ;  then  if 
young,  it  has  a  fmooth  leg,  and  a  fine  fmooth  grain 
on  the  fic/lt }  if  old,  it  has  a  rugged  wrinkled  grain 
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on  the  flefh,  and  full  of  hairs,  like  an  old  yard  hen  ^ 
fo  if  lhe  be  full  of  eggs,  fhe  will  have  a  fall  and  open 
vent,  if  not  full,  a  clofe  vent. 

Of  Pheasant-taking. 

A  rural  diverfion,  performed  with  nets,  and  only 
in  crowing  time,  which  is  about  the  end  of  February % 
and  in  March,  before  they  begin  to  breed  :  it  is  done 
either  generally  or  particularly,  the  fir;!  is,  when  the 
whole  eye,  viz.  the  old  cock  and  hen,  with  all  their 
young  ones,  or  powts,  they  flock  or  run  together  in 
thick  woods  or  coppices,  are  taken ;  or  particularly, 
when  none  but  the  old,  and  fuch  of  the  young  as  are 
of  age  fit  for  coupling,  are  taken ;  fo  that  you  cannot 
have  any  affurance  with  your  nets  to  ftrike  at  more 
than  one  or  two  at  a  time  ;  for  the  pheafant  is  of  a 
melancholy  fullen  difpofition,  and  when  once  they 
have  coupled,  do  not  accompany  in  flocksasotherbirds. 

In  order  to  the  taking  pheafant s  with  the  greater 
cafe,  you  mud  be  acquainted  with  their  haunts  and 
ufual  breeding-places,  which  are  in  young,  thick  and 
well-grown  coppices,  free  from  the  annoyances  of 
cattle  or  path  ways  ;  for  being  of  a  very  timorous  na¬ 
ture,  they  efteem  the  ftrength  of  their  coverts  their 
only  fafety,  and  do  not  abide,  or  breed  in  open  or 
plain  fields,  nor  under  the  covert  of  corn-fields,  low 
ihrubby  bullies,  or  in  large  or  tall  trees. 

Having  found  their  haunts,  next  you  are  to  find 
their  eye,  or  brood  \  and  here  you  are  to  obferve,  that 
pheafants  come  out  of  the  woods  and  coverts  thrice  a 
day,  to  feed  in  frefh  paflures,  green  wheat,  or  other 
grain,  and  that  is  about  fun-rifing,  about  noon,  and  a 
little  before  fun-fet.  Now  the  courfe  to  be  followed, 
is  to  go  to  that  fide  of  the  wood  where  you  fuppofe 
they  make  their  fallies,  and  watch  the  places  where 
they  come  out ;  or  by  fearching  their  haunts  ;  for  you 
may  fee  the  young  powts  in  that  feafon,  flock  and  run 
together  after  the  hen  like  chickens.  Again,  if  you 
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So  to  their  haunts  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
evening  •  you  will  hear  the  old  cock  and  hen  call  their 
young  ones,  and  the  young  ones  anfwer  them,  and 
accordingly  direct  your  path  as  near  as  you  can  to  the 
place  where  they  are,  then  lie  down  as  clofe  as  pofiible, 
that  you  may  not  be  diicerned  ;  but  withal,  obferve 
how  they  lodge  together,  the  better  to  know  how  to 
pitch  your  nets  with  greater  advantage,  both  of  wind, 
weather,  and  place  ;  otherwife  they  w  ill  betake  them- 
felves  to  their  legs,  and  not  to  their  wings,  unlc-fs 
forced  to  it  by  a  clofe  purfuit. 

But  the  certaineft  way  to  find  them  out,  is  to  have 
an  artificial  pheafant-call,  wherein  a  perfon  fhould 
be  very  expert  in  the  imitation  of  their  notes,  and 
the  time  when,  and  to  wdiat  purpofe  they  ufe  them, 
which  calls  are  much  the  fame  as  hens  ufe  in  cluck¬ 
ing  their  chickens. 

The  chief  time  for  ufing  the  call,  is  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  early,  or  about  fun  fet,  at  which  time  they  feek 
their  food,  and  then  the  note  mult  be  to  call  them  to 
feed ;  but  though  thefe  are  the  belt  times,  yet 
the  call  mull  be  ufed  at  other  times,  only  altering  the 
notes  tor  calling  them  together,  or  the  like. 

Having  the  perfect  ufe  of  the  call,  the  knowledge 
of  their  haunts,  and  the  times  to  take  them,  chufe 
fome  private  place  not  to  be  difcovered,  and  then  call 
at  fir  ft  very  foftly,  left  any  ihould  be  lodged  very  near 
you,  and  be  affrighted  at  your  loud  note  ;  but  if  no¬ 
thing  reply,  then  raife  your  note  higher  and  higher  till 
B  be  extended  to  the  utmofi:  compafs,  and  if  anv  be 
•Within  hearing  they  will  anfwer  in  as  loud  a  note  as 
yours,  provided  it  be  tuneable,  or  elfe  all  wfill  be  fpoiled. 

-As  foon  as  the pbeafant  anfwers,  if  it  be  at  a  good' 
Pittance,  creep  nearer  and  nearer,  fdill  calling,  but 
•not  too  loud,  and  as  you  advance  nearer,  fo  will  the 
pbeafant  to  you,  fo  that  you  will  come  in  fight  of  her, 
either  on  the  ground  or  at  perch,  always"  imitating 
her  in' her  true  note 3  then  ceafe  calling,  and  fpread 

your 
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your  net  between  the  pheafant  and  yourfelf,  in  the 
inoft  convenient  place  you  can  find,  making  one  end 
of  the  net  fail  to  the  ground,  and  holding  the  other 
in  your  hand  by  a  long  line,  fo  that  when  any  thing 
(trains  it,  you  may  pull  the  net  clofe  together,  which 
done,  call  again,  and  as  foon  as  you  perceive  the 
pheafant  come  under  the  net,  rife  up  and  fhew  your¬ 
felf,  upon  which  being  affrighted,  fhe  will  fpring, 
and  fo  become  entangled  in  the  net. 

In  cafe  you  have  divers  pheafant s  anfwer  the  call, 
and  that  from  feveral  parts  of  the  wood,  then  keep 
your  firft  flation,  and  as  you  hear  them  make  to¬ 
wards  you,  fo  get  your  nets  ready,  fpreading  them 
conveniently  about  you,  viz.  one  pair  of  nets  on  one 
fide  and  another  on  the  other,  lying  clofe  without  any 
noife,  only  of  your  call ,  till  you  have  allured  them 
as  aforefaid,  that  they  may  be  entangled  in  ycur 
nets. 

Another  way  to  take  pheafants ,  which  is  reckoned 
better  than  the  former,  and  that  is,  to  be  provided 
with  a  ftale  Pheafanty  that  is,  a  live  cock,  which  muff 
be  tied  down  to  your  net,  who  by  his  crowing  will 
draw  others  in:  you  muff  lie  concealed  in  fome  bufh 
or  fecret  place,  and  when  you  feen  any  pheafant  come 
to  your  net,  then  draw  your  line  and  the  net  will  fall 
on  him  and  take  him. 

To  take  pheafants  by  fnares;  when  you  have  found 
their  paifage  out  of  the  wood  to  their  ufual  places  of 
feeding,  there  plant  a  little  flake,  with  a  couple  of 
inares  of  horfe-hair,  one  to  lie  fiat  on  the  ground  for 
their  feet,  and  the  other  about  the  height  of  their  head, 
to  take  them  by  the  neck  ;  and  in  cafe  there  fhould  be 
more  paifes  than  one,  you  muft  do  the  like  to  every 
one  of  them;  then  fetch  a  compafs  about,  and  when 
you  are  in  a  direct  line  with  the  pheafant  and  th ;  fnare 
that  you  have  fitted,  then  make  a  gentle  node  to  af¬ 
fright  them. 
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If  by  their  dunging  and  fcraping  you  perceive  that 
they  frequent  any  place,  you  may  then  make  ufe  of 
fuch  hed^e  rows  as  are  directed  to  take  fowl  with 
lines  and  bird-lime,  only  plant  your  running  lines 
from  them  of  a  convenient  height,  and  did  place  one 
to  lie  flat  to  entangle  their  legs. 

To  take  pheafants  or  partridges,  and  to  preferve 
game  in  a  man’s  own  ground  ;  when  you  perceive 
any  eye  of  pheafants ,  or  covey  of  partridges ,  frequent 
fuch  and  fuch  ground,  go  thither,  and  in  lome  place 
thereof,  diftant  from  any  hedge,  bufh,  or  gate,  about 
forty  or  fifty  fpaces,  pitch  up  your  flicks,  each  a  foot 
long,  in  a  fquare,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  flicks 
fcatter  a  few  corns,  which  may  ferve  as  a  train  to  draw 
on  the  game  to  the  great  heap  in  the  middle  of  the 
flicks.  Now  the  pheafants  and  partridges ,  coming  to 
feed  according  to  their  cuflom,  will  foon  find  out  the 
train,  and  confequently  the  great  bait  j  they  will  not 
fail  to  return  thither  next  morning,  in  hopes  of  ano¬ 
ther  repaft,  againft  which  time  let  it  be  laid  ready 
for  them,  and  pitch  by  every  one  of  the  four  flicks  a 
bufh  of  furz;  if  they  eat  the  fecond  time,  w'hich  you 
may  difeern  by  their  dung,  notwithflanding  the  furz- 
bufhes,  then  againft  the  next  coming,  crofs  fome 
lines  of  packthread,  in  form  of  a  net;  and  if  for  all 
this  they  come  and  eat,  you  may  be  fure  to  take  them 
when  you  pleafe  with  the  following  device. 

Take  away  the  flicks,  furz-bufhes,  and  pack¬ 
thread;  and  then  pitch  the  net  deferibed  as  follow's. 

The  four  main  fupporters  of  the  net  muft  be  fixed 
ftrongly  in  the  ground,  that  the  net  may  be  lightly 
fpread  on  the  top:  the  four  fides  of  the  net  mull  be 
ordered  in  the  fame  manner  as  fhall  be  now  diredled 
by  the  example  of  one  of  them,  lift  up  the  fide  of 
the  net  over  the  top  of  the  net  that  is  fpread,  for  the 
fide  mull  not  lie  flat,  but  ftand  Hoping  like  a  pent- 
houfe,  fupported  by  fmall  twigs,  the  bottom  faftened 
in  the  earth,  and  the  cord  or  verge  of  the  net  refting 
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on  them,  then  place  the  four  furz-bnfhes  at  each 
corner  of  the  net,  the  more  to  embolden  them,  and 
be  fure  the  running-cord  of  the  net  be  exadt  and 
right,  the  two  ends  thereof  muft  be  tied  to  a  drong 
cord,  which  cord  mud  reach  to  the  next  bufh  or 
fhelter  where  you  lie  concealed,  but  within  view  of 
the  net  ;  when  all  is  fixed,  fpread  the  bait  as  former¬ 
ly,  but  try  once  or  twice  how  the  net  will  draw,  that 
upon  occafion  all  may  be  in  good  order ;  the  bed  time 
to  wait  their  coming  is  at  break  of  day,  when  they  are 
all  bufy  in  eating  the  bait,  then  draw  your  line  with  a 
quick  motion,  and  prefently  fix  it  to  the  budi  where 
you  are,  and  make  all  pollible  hade  to  the  net  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  efcaping. 

If  you  would  preferve  a  breed  in  your  grounds, 
then  kill  the  cocks,  and  keep  the  hens  till  towards 
Lent,  in  fome  convenient  room,  and  then  put  them 
out  into  your  grounds,  and  they  will  foon  find  cocks 
for  a  breed. 

There  is  another  way  found  mod  effectually  for  the 
taking  of pheafants  in  the  winter  feajfon,  provided  there 
is  no  fnow  ;  get  a  net  in  the  form  of  a  cading  net,  but 
larger,  with  the  mefhes  about  five  inches  wide  ;  then 
take  fome  peafeor  wheat,  and  knowing  their  haunts, 
which  will  be  in  young  coppices  of  about  three  or  four 
years  growth,  in  fuch  places  fee k  out  their  path,  and 
droppings  or  dung,  which  paths  generally  lead  from 
the  young  coppices  to  thofe  that  are  older  ;  and  having 
found  out  any  path,  lay  about  a  pint  of  corn  in  the 
place,  obferving  where  you  lay  it,  fo  that  they  may 
come  to  eat  ;  thus  de  for  feveral  days  or  about  a  fort¬ 
night,  by  which  time  they^will  be  fo  accudomed  to  it, 
that  they  will  come  to  expedt  fome  food,  and  by  this 
.means  all  or  mod  of  the  pbmifants  in  that  part  will  be 
gathered  to  it. 

Having  thus  trained  them,  and  that  you  certainly 
know  when  you  come  in  the  morning,  that  they  have 
been  there,  which  will  be  found  by  their  eating,  and 
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the  dung,  then  in  fuch  places  fet  your  nets,  that  is, 
one  in  one  place,  which  is  done  thus;  tie  the  top  of 
your  nets  to  a  bow,  then  fpFead  it  at  the  bottom, 
and  peg  it  down  to  the  ground  on  all  parts  except  one, 
which  mud  be  raifed  up  above  a  foot  and  a  half,  like 
an  arched  door,  with  an  alhen  flick,  then  fix  to  the 
faid  arch  feveral  rods  made  of  hazle,  with  the  taper 
ends  to  the  earth,  within  the  net,  fo  that  the  pheafants 
may  come  in  by  parting  the  flicks,  but  not  get  out 
again. 

Having  thus  fet  you  nets,  which  muft  be  made  of 
coarfe  thread,  fuch  as  rabbet-hays,  and  of  a  tanned 
colour,  by  putting  them  into  a  tan-pit,  cover  your 
nets  with  bows  to  prevent  them  from  finding  them; 
and  be  fure  to  fet  them  fome  difiance  in  the  wood. 
The  ufe  of  the  nets  is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 
the  latter  end  of  October. 


Of  PIGEONS. 

A  PIGEON  is  a  domeftic  bird,  very  well  known, 
and  fed  in  order  to  be  eaten  :  I  fhall  chiefly 
mention  thofe  that  are  bred  in  pigeon  or  dove-houfes  ; 
fome  there  are,  for  want  of  the  conveniency  of  fuch 
houfes,  that  are  bred  in  coos  and  dove-cotes;  in 
general  we  reckon  but  two  forts  of  pigeons,  the  wild 
and  the  tame;  the  tame  rough-footed  ones  differ  not 
much  from  the  wild,  only  fomewEat  bigger,  and 
more  familiar:  the  wild  ufually  perch  upon  trees, 
being  feldom  feen  on  the  ground,  and  are  very  good 
food. 

By  wild  pigeons  are  meant,  thofe  that  breed  iii 
woods,  fea  rocks,  &c.  and  by  the  tame  fuch  as 
are  bred  in  dove-houfes. 

There  are  indeed  many  forts  of  pigeons,  fuch  as 
carriers,  croppers ,  pewters,  borfemen,  runts,  jacobins , 
iurbits ,  helmets ,  nuns,  tumblers ,  barbs,  petits ,  owls, 
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/pots,  trumpeters ,  /halers ,  turners ,  and  fmikins ,  from 
which  proceed,  when  they  are  contrary  matched 
together,  baftard  bred  pigeons ,  fuch  as  are  called 
from  the  cropper,  or  powtcr  and  the  carrier ,  pointing - 
horjeman  ;  from  the  tumbler,  and  the  horfeman ,  dra¬ 
goons:  of  the  generality  of  thefe  I  (hall  fay  but  little, 
they  being  only  kept  for  fancy,  and  not  for  the  profit 
of  the  table,  tho*  the  fame  method  is  to  be  ufed  in 
breeding  them. 

I  here  are  different  forts  of  runts,  one  called  Spa- 
nijh  runts,  generally  of  a  blood- red,  or  mottled  co¬ 
lour;  they  are  very  loofe  feathered,  and  large  bodied, 
but  bred  not  fo  often  as  the  fmaller  forts. 

Horfeman  are  excellent  breeders,  and  are  not  eafily 
hift;  the  common  Englijh  runt  is  a  good  fized  pigeon , 
and  breeds  well. 

I  lie  pigeon  called  the  Leghorn,  is  a  fort  of  runt, 
only  diiii nguilhed  by  a  little  wattle  over  his  noftrif; 
he  is  a  full  bodied  pigeon,  whofe  feathers  lie  clofe  to 
his  body,  and  is  an  excellent  breeder,  and  generally 
of  a  grizzled  colour,  ermined  round  the  neck. 

T  o  thofe  w'ho  keep  pigeons  for  the  fake  of  good 
breeding,  I  would  recommend  baftard-bred  pigeons , 
fuch  as  powting-horfemen,  pointing-dragoons ,  from  a 
pointer  or  cropper,  and  Leghorn  ;  the  reafon  is,  fuch 
pigeon  will  breed  nine  or  ten  pair  of  young  ones  in  a 
year,  for  the  little  puff  of  wind  thrown  in  from  the 
powter,  gives  them  a  heat  and  mirth  ;  they  will  con¬ 
tinually  be  playing  or  courting,  and  when  they  have 
young  ones,  will  feed  them  well,  which  a  cropper,  by 
reafon  of  the  bignefs  of  his  crop,  feldom  doth., 

Carriers  breed  but  (lowly,  three  or  four  pair  a  year 
for  them,  is  much,  by  reafon  of  their  cold  nature  : 
they  are  conftant  lovers,  and  very  rarely  tread  any  but 
their  own  mate,  and  therefore  hard  to  match  wrhen  fe- 
parate  :  they  will  often  take  three  months  time. 

On  the  contrary,  a  powter  will  tread  any  hen  that 
will  let  him,  at  any  time:  ani  take  him  from  his 
*  own 
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own  mate,  and  he  will  match  to  another  in  a  day  or 
two;  fo  that  badard-bred pigeons  are  mod  fbrviceable 
for  thofe  who  breed  them  to  fupply  the  table. 

Great  care  mud  be  taken  to  make  convenient  places  • 
to  breed  in,  each  pair  of  pigeons  mud  be  fore  to  have 
.  two  neds,  with  bafkets  in  them  is  bed,  for  before  one 
pair  can  go  out  of  the  ned,  or  feed  themfelves,  the 
old  ones  will  lay  and  be  fetting  ;  nay,  I  have  often 
feen  a  fecond  pair  hatched  before  the  fird  could  feed 
themfelves,  and  the  old  o’nes  feed  both  pair.  Be  fure 
when  you  take  the  young  ones,  clean  the  ned,  or  put 
in  a  clean  balket,  for  cleanlinefs  is  a  great  help. 

Never  let  them  want  meat,  for  if  you  do  they  can¬ 
not  be  provided  with  foft  meat  in  their  crop  when 
the  young  hatch,  which  if  wanting,  the  young  ones 
certainly  die;  or  if  you  feed  the  old  ones  by  hand, 
they  will  go  feed  their  young  immediately  with  what 
they  get,  which  they  not  being  able  to  digeft,  kills 
them,  fo  that  the  bed  way  is  to  let  them  have  meat 
always  by  them  in  a  box,  with  a  hopper  in  it  made  for 
that  purpofe. 

Breed  young  ones  for  dock  in  the  fpring,  thofe 
bred  in  the  winter  being  generally  cramped,  and  ne¬ 
ver  prove  good  breeders. 

The  reafon  why  I  recommend  bafkets  to  breed  in, 
is,  tame  pigeons  feldom  build  their  neds,  the  want  of 
which  bafkets  fupply.  Be  fure  take  care  no  vermin 
comes  among  them. 

Of  thofe  bred  in  pigeon-houfes,  the  grey  pigeon, 
inclining  to  afh  colour  and  black,  is  the  bell  ;  and 
fhe  generally  fhaws  her  fruitfulnefs  by  the  rednefs  of 
her  eyes  and  feet,  and  by  the  ring  of  gold  colour 
which  is  about  her  neck. 

There  are  two  feafons  of  the  year  wherein  you 
may  dock  your  pigeon-houfe,  the  fird  is  in  May  ; 
forafmuch  as  thefe  fird  pigeons  have  much  drength- 
ened  themfelves  during  the  winter,  are  in  a  con¬ 
dition  foon  to  yield  profit  to  the  buyer.  Secondly  in 
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Jnguflt  for  at  that  time  there  arc  a  great  number  of 
young  pigeons  that  have  been  well  fed  with  the  corn 
which  their  dams,  both  cocks  and  hens,  have  plenti¬ 
fully  fupplicd  them  with,  from  the  harveft  in  that 
feafon. 

You  muft  take  care  to  furnifh  your  pigeon-houfe 
according  to  the  bignefs  of  it  ;  if  you  put  but  a  few  in 
it,  it  will  be  a  great  while  before  you  will  have  the 
pleafure  of  eating  young  pigeons,  for  you  mud  take 
none  out  of  the  pigeon-houfe  before  it  is  well  docked. 

Be  hire  to  feed  them  in  hard  weather,  and  in 
benting  time,  which  is  when  the  corn  is  in  the  ear, 
and  keep  out  the  vermin  and  you  will  never  want 
dock. 

It  is  good  to  give  them  loom,  mixed  with  fait  and 
cummin  feed,  mixed  well,  made  tip  in  lumps,  and 
dried;  it  provokes  lud,  and  helps  them  in  breeding. 

Be  fure  never  to  let  them  want  frefh  water.  The 
bed  food  is  tares;  the  mornings  and  evenings  are 
proper  times  to  give  them  their  meat,  and  never  at 
noon,  for  fear  of  breaking  their  red,  which  they  ufually 
take  at  that  hour,  which  rood  is  very  necedary  to 
make  them  thrive  with  the  food  which  they  eat. 

A  Secret  to  hinder  Pigeons  from  quilting  the  pigeon- 

houfe. 

Take  the  head  and  feet  of  a  gelt  he-goat,  and 
boil  them  together  till  the  flefh  feparates  from  the 
bone;  take  this  flefh  and  boil  it  again  in  the  fame 
liq  uor,  till  the  whole  is  confumed;  bruile  into  this 
dcco&ion,  which  is  very  thick,  fome  potters  earth, 
out  of  which  your  are  to  take  all  the  bones,  vetch, 
dung,  hemp,  food  and  corn;  the  whole  mud  be  knead¬ 
ed  together  and  reduced  to  a  pade  or  dough,  which 
form  into  finall  loaves  about  the  thicknefs  of  two 
fids,  and  dry  them  in  the  fun  or  oven,  and  take  care 
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it  do  not  burn  ;  when  they  are  baked,  lay  them  in 
feverai  parts  of  the  pigeon  houfe,  and  as  loon  as 
they  are  fet  there  the  pigeons  will  amule  themfelves 
with  pecking  them,  and  finding  fome  tafte  theiem 
which  pleafes  them,  they  will  keep  fo  clofe  to  it  that 
they  will  not  afterwards  leave  it  but  with  regiet. 
Others  take  a  handful  of  fait,  which  they  candy,  and 
afterwards  put  it  into  the  pigeon-houfe.  Some  take 
a  goat’s  head  and  boil  it  in  water,  with  fait,  cummin, 
hemp  and  urine,  and  then  expofe  it  in  the  pigeon- 
houfe,  with  which  they  amufe  the  pigeons.  Laflly, 
there  are  thofe  who  fry  millet  in  honey,  adding 
a  little  water  thereto  to  prevent  its  burning  too  ; 
this  preparation  is  a  repaid  to  them,  and  will 
caufe  them  to  have  fuch  an  affedlion  for  their  ordinary 
habitation,  that  they  will  be  fo  far  from  abandoning 
it  themfelves,  that  they  will  draw  flrange  pigeons  to  it. 

Pigeons  will  live  eight  years,  but  they  are  only  pio- 
lific  for  the  firff  four  years,  afterwards  they  ate  woith 
nothing,  for  when  they  are  once  paid  that  age,  all  they 
do  is  to  deprive  you  of  the  profit  you  might  reap  by 
others  that  are  younger.  It  is  fomething  dcfficult  to 
know  how  to  dildinguifh  their  age. 

If  you  wrould  furnilh  your  table  with  young  ones 
in  the  winter,  and  feed  daintily,  you  mull  not  t.uiy 
for  them  till  they  can  fiy,  but  take  them  when  they 
are  grown  pretty  ffrong;  pluck  the  largeld  quills  out 
of  their  wings,  which  will  confine  them  to  their  nefis, 
others  tie  their  feet,  or  elfe  break  the  bones  of  theit 
legs,  by  which  means  they  will  be  fat  in  a  very  fhoit 
time,  becaufe  the  fubftance  of  the  nolirifhment  they 
receive  being  then  not  io  much  difperfed,  tuins  into 
fat. 

Pigeon-House,  a  piece  of  oeconomy,  of  which 
a  great  deal  may  be  faid,  there  being  an  innnKw  num¬ 
ber  of  things'  to  be  observed,  in  order  to  get  a  pigeon- 
houfe  that  may  be  advantageous  and  profitable  to 
you:  to  begin  therefore j  the  firld  thing  is  to  pitch 
J  upon 
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upon  a  convenient  place,  of  which  none  is  more  pro¬ 
per  than  in  the  middle  of  a  court-yard,  which  is  1  Up- 
pofed  to  be  fpacious  enough,  or  without  the  houfc, 
by  reafon  pigeons  are  naturally  of  a  fearful  difpofition, 
and  the  lead  noife  they  hear  frightens  them;  hence 
it  is  that  they  always  make  pigeon-houfes  with  much 
care,  and  a  great  deal  of  reafon,  at  luch  a  diftance, 
that  the  rufling  noife  of  the  trees  ihaken  by  the  wind, 
and  the  over  murmurings  of  the  water,  may  not  af¬ 
fright  them. 

As  to  the  bignefs  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  that  depends 
upon  the  fancy  of  thofe  who  build  them;  but  it  is 
better  they  fhould  be  fpacious  than  too  little;  and  for 
its  form,  the  round  is  to  be  preferred  before  the 
fquare  ones,  becaufe  rats  cannot  fo  eafily  come  at  the 
one  as  to  the  other;  and  the  round  houfe  is  alfo  more 
commodious,  by  means  of  a  ladder  turning  upon  an 
axis,  you  eafily  vifit  all  that  is  within  the  pigeon- 
houfe,  and  come  near  the  nets  without  being  prop¬ 
ped,  and  take  the  pigeons  in  them;  fo  that  you  may 
effedl  that  by  conveniency  of  this  ladder  here,  which 
cannot  be  done  in  fquare  pigeon-houfes. 

Now  to  hinder  rats  from  getting  upon  the  outlide. 
into  a  pigeon-houfe,  they  falten  tin  plates  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  height,  and  in  fuch  places  where  the  rats  might 
pafs,  at  the  outward  angles  of  a  fquare  pigeon  houfe; 
thefe  plates  ought  to  be  a  foot  high,  and  raifed  above 

half  a  foot  on  the  fides,  that  when  the  rats  come  to 
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them  and  cannot  catch  hold  of  them,  they  fall  upon 
the  iron  fpikes  which  are  ufually  fixed  at  the  bottom 
ot  the  place  where  you  forefee  they  may  fall. 

Moreover,  care  lhould  be  had  that  the  pigeon- 
houfe  fhould  be  placed  fome  fmall  difiance  from 
water,  that  fo  the  pigeons  may  carry  it  to  their  young 
ones  ;  and  the  fame  being  a  little  warmed  in  their 
bills  it  will  be  more  wholefome  for  them  than  when 
it  is  cold. 


Care 
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Care  fhoulfi  be  taken  that  the  boards  which  cover 
the  pigeon-houle  ftiould  be  well  joined  together,  in 
fuch  manner  that  neither  rats  nor  wind  can  pafs 
through;  the  covering  alfo  lhould  be  fuch  that  no 
rain  may  penetrate  through  it;  efpcially,  it  ought 
to  be  railed  on  good  folid  foundations,  the  floor  good, 
the  building  folid,  and  well  cemented,  becau (e  pigeons 
dung  has  an  ill  property  of  ruining  foundations; 
they  rauft  be  hard  plaiflered,  and  white-wafhed, 
within  and  without,  that  being  the  colour  mold  plea- 
fmg  to  the  pigeops,  It  mull;  be  a  condant  caution, 
that  there  be  no  window  or  opening  of  the  pigeon- 
houfe  to  the  eaftward,  but  they  muft  always,  as 
much  as  may,  be  placed  to  the  fouth,  for  pigeons 
love  dire&ly  to  feel  the  fun,  and  efpecially  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  but  if  by  reafon  of  the  fituation  of  the  place, 
you  can  do  no  othervvife  than  make  the  window  of 
the  pigeon-houfe  to  face  the  north,  you  muft  always 
keep  it  flout  clofe  in  cold  weather,  and  open  it  in 
fummer,  that  the  cooling  air  may  have  palfage  into 
the  place,  which  is  refreshing  and  delightful  to  pigeons 
in  that  feafon  of  the  year. 

The  pigeon-houfe  lhould  have  two  cin&ures  built 
without,  either  of  free-ftone  or  parget,  one  of  which 
is  to  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  pigeon-houfe,  and 
the  other  under  the  window,  through  which  the 
pigeons  go  in  and  out;  thefe  two  inclofures  are  made 
on  purpofe  that  the  birds  may  reft  upon  when  they 
return  out  of  the  fields. 


O/'Shogting,  and  Shooting  Flying. 

GO  early  into  the  field,  take  with  you  fome  rum 
in  a  wicker  bottle  that  will  hold  about  a  gill : 
this  will  keep  out  or  expel  wind,  cure  the  gripes, 
and  give  fpirits  when  fatigued  ;  but  do  not  take  too 
much,  for  too  much  will  make  your  light  unfteady. 

Whin 
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When  you  have  got  your  gun,  a  turn-fcrew,  worm, 
and  dints  ready,  call  your  pointers,  and  take  with 
you  a  partridge-wing;  with  this  carefully  clean  the 
touch-hole,  then  charge  and  prime,  but  prime  not 
too  full,  becaufe  the  lingering  fire  will  difappoint 
your  aim.  Charge  in  the  field,  and  not  the  night 
before;  ram  the  powder  we  1,  but  the  fhot  lightly; 
let  one  third  of  the  charge  be  powder,  and  two  thirds 
fhot,  fecuring  the  charge  with  tow.  When  you  are 
about  to  tire,  take  time,  and  keep  your  temper  quiet 
and  unruffled  as  a  Stoic.  When  you  have  fired, 
charge  again  immediately  before  the  air  gets  into 
the  piece,  and  do  not  lofe  time  in  charging  it,  for  if 
it  cools  it  will  be  covered  with  a  clammy  fweat 
that  will  render  the  effedt  of  the  charge  uncertain. 
Betides,  you  fhould  be  ready  to  fecure  your  game, 
for  a  wounded  pheafant  will  often  rife  when  you  go 
to  take  her,  and  if  you  are  net  ready  to  bring  her 
down  again,  may  totally  efcapc  ;  this,  however, 
rarely  happens  to  woodcocks  or  lnipes.  Permit  your 
mark  to  be  ditfant  at  leaft  forty  yards  before  you 
fire  ;  for  if  the  diftance  be  lefs,  you  will  either  mifs, 
the  thot  not  having  time  to  fpread,  or  you  will  tear 
it  to  pieces,  but  do  not  let  it  be  much  farther,  left 
you  wound  topflight  to  bring  the  bird  down.  The 
flying  marks,  with  relpedt  to  their  motion  and  por¬ 
tion,  are  five,  lit,  moving  towards  you  in  a  diredt 
line  :  2 dly,  from  you  in  a  diredt  line  ;  3dlv,  crofs 
you  ;  4-thly,  circularly  ;  5 1 h  1  y ,  obliquely.  Let  the 
firfi:  mark  pafs,  then  take  aim  by  advancing  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  above  her  head.  .Aim  at  the 
fecond  by  raifing  your  piece  till  there  is'  no  fpace 
between  the  objedl  and  the  fight.  When  you' have  a 
traverfe  or  crols  mark,  wait  till  it  comes  in  fome 
degree  lineal,  by  getting  forty  yards  to  the  right  or 
left,  for  this  pofition  will  better  allow  eight,  feet  in 
the  aim,  than  the  other  will  two  inches.  When 
the  mark  is  circular,  watch  the  courfe,  moving* 

*  *  round 
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round  with  your  gun,  till  you  gain  the  furtheft  lineal 
point,  and  then  fire.  In  firing  at  the  covey,  always 
confine  your  aim  to  one.  After  the  harveft,  when 
the  birds  are  become  fhy,  watch  their  flight  foon 
after  fim-fet,  you.  will  be  directed  by  their  call,  and 
the  next  morning  you  will  know  where  to  find  them. 
When  a  quail  riles,  do  not  be  in  too  much  hafte  to  fire 
during  her  firff  flight  ;  her  flight  is  always  fhort,  and 
you  may  be  fure  to  lpring  her  a  fecond  time,  when  you 
are  aware  of.  her,  and  better  prepared,  1  o  fhoot  larks 
in  f roily  w earner,  load  with  as  much  powder  as  (hot, 
and  fire  among  them  as  they  rife,  for  their  wings  being 
then  expanded,  you  Will  kill  many  more  than  if  you 
fire  at  them  on  the  ground.  Is! ever  fire  at  a  mallard 
tnl  you  can  get  behind  him,  for  no  fho.t  can  enter  his 
bread.  Do  not  fire  full  again!!  the  wind  when  it 
blows  hard,  for  it  will  then  drive  the  powder  into  your 
face  :.  and  if  it  rains,  immediately  give  over  yourfport. 

.  Never  blow  at  the  mouth  of  your  piece  after  it  has 
miffed  fire,  led  fome  latent  foark  difcharge  it  through 
your  head.  Keep  your  gun  always  directed  from  you, 
and  your  thumb  on  the  dint,  which  you  fhould  never 
hammer,  bccaufe  the  f parks  may  fall  into  the  pan, 
and  .kill  a  bye-dander. 


F  I  N 
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